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Somniator and Ghost of Bqrry, *^ Shew bis eyes and grieve 

his heart.*' 
Ed. (respectfully presenting a book) Volume Fouath ! 
R, A. *• Why do you show me this ? — a fourth f— start eyes. 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet ? a fourth ? — I'll see no more," 
Editor. " Aye, sir, all this is so : but why 
Stands * R. A/ thus amazedly ? 
Come, * brothers,* cheer we up his sprights, 
And shew the best of our delights.'^ 

Somniator. I'll send you soon another dream. 

Ghost of Barry, D — n dreams ! I'll send you, Mr. Editor, a 

letter, 
H. A, (in great agitation.) 
No, no ! send us no more, nor dreams nor letters. 
And ne'er again will we abuse our betters. 

{Music : Editor y Somniator and Ghost of Barry dance a 
rounds smile and vanish."] 
Come in, without there ! 

Enter an Associate^ candidate for the next vacancy of R. A. 

A. '• What's your grace's will ?" 

R. A. ^* Saw you the Editor of Annals, a dreamer and a ghost ? 

A. *< No, my lord." 

R. A. ** Came they not by you ?" 

A» **' No, indeed, my lord, 

R. A. '* Infected be the" sheets «* wherein they *^ write. 

And damn'd all those that" read << them.' 

Shakspeare redivivus, 

{Ejceunt, R.A, in great agitation^ A. humbly following 

PREFACE 

The dread the Academicians have of the Annals, 
since Somniator s Dreams, will scarcely be believed 
by any but those who have witnessed it. " Have 
you seen the last Number?" was said to a friend of 
VOL. IV. a 
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theirs a few days since* — " Don't talk of that work/' 
was the answer ; ^* but at any rale," it was replied^ 
*^ you have no objection to see it f ' and it was then 
laid upon the table open at the passage he was de- 
sired to read. EToffarth hiraself could alone do - 
justice to the expression of that face! a sudden 
stride towards the fire; and a sudden laugh at some- 
thing which struck hitn in the room, had exactly 
the contrary effect to what he intended. For when 
men make a struggle to impress others with a be- 
lief that they are but slightly affected by any sub- 
ject of conversation, it may be taken for granted 
that the matter has sunk very deeply into their re« 
membrance. 

However, not to be too severe upon our old friends, 
we must do them the justice to say that since the 
publication of the Annals^ they have infinitely im- 
proved ; they are infinitely more civil to those who 
do not belong to their sacred band ; they seem in- 
finitely more alive to the interests of the students and 
the art ; infinitely more respectful to the Directors 
of the British Institution, and having been forced 
to look steadily at their own defects, when Truth 
held her blazing mirror to their faces, they will 
have a little more regard in future for the feelings 
of other people. 

It has been our object to tell the Academy the 
truth, and we are happy to say, we have told it to 
them not altogether in vain, for they are certainly 
aroused in some degree from the lethargy which 
benumbed them. The pictures in the school of 
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colour this year, were evident proofs of this asser- 
tion. We have heard from a friend^ upon whose 
judgment we can rely, that they were of the finest 
description, and afforded ample means of study to 
the advanced student. This is most gratifying for 
us to hear, and equally gratifying to acknowledge. 
There is one thing more, we wish the Academi- 
cians to attend to, but in which we confess we are 
perfectly hopeless of success ; we allude to the 
situation of the engravers! Is it not a shame, that 
when every other academy in Europe shares its 
honours with eminent engravers, the Royal Aca- 
demy of England alone, actuated by a paltry feel- 
ing, refuses so to do with the members of a pro- 
fession to which they are so eminently indebted for 
spreading of their fame ? 

But this is a hopeless affair. No member of the 
Royal Academy can heat to be spoken to on the 
subject, with patience ; it seems to stir up the bit- 
twest part of the bilious elements of his academi- 
cal nature. The portrait painters of the Royal 
Academy imagine, because they copy faces, they 
must rank as original inventors, in comparison with 
Sharpe, Strange, Woollet, Morghen and Marc An- 
tonio, who entered into the feelings of the great 
men they copied, like great actors, and translated 
them into another language with all the tact of 
their originals. 

We do not mean to say that the powers of an 
engraver are to be compared with the powers of a 
painter or a poet ; nor do we mean that an'eminent 
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engraver deserves no more praise than a good 
copier ; but we positively assert that a great en- 
graver is a greater man than a mere face painter. 
To translate the beauties of a fine picture into a 
new language, is an effort of the deepest suscep- 
tibility ; perhaps an exquisite engraver ranks with 
a great musician^ or a great actor, not with Haydn 
and Mozart^ who were great composers, any 
more than Garrick ranks with Shakspeare; but 
with Salomon or Viotti, who had a deep tact for the 
beauty of the compositions of those great masters, 
and who could, by their power of playing upon 
some instrument, convey the most hidden sensa- 
tions of their originals to the audience. 

The engravers of the present day are suffering 
from a party feeling raised against Strange, when 
the Academy was founded. For the founders of it, 
in order to keep him out, refused to admit engra- 
vers as full members. 

With respect to another question of much greater 
consequence, which we have always advocated, 
and shall always advocate, namely, the public 
encouragement of historical painting, and which 
xnost of the leading men in the country approve, 
we cannot say that the prospect has much bright- 
ened, in consequence of the turbulence of the 
times, though the feeling of its propriety has in*^ 
creased, since last year. 

What can his Royal Highness, or the govern- 
ment do for the Arts in these turbulent times ? is 
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the question of those who have the best disposition 
towards the Arts. 

When men have a passion to gratify, the diflSi- 
eulties which lie in the way of its gratification are 
ever as nothing, in comparison with the antici- 
pated pleasures ; but when duty is the only stimu^ 
lant to great effort in any undertaking, the appre* 
hended obstructions fill the mind like mountains, 
which, it is imagined no effort can «cale, nor in^- 
dustry surmount. Thus men often become im- 
potent, from the effect of fancy, and give up an 
attempt when they are not animated by hope. 

The times certainly are turbulent enough, but 
the advocates of the question of art must not be 
content to wait the. period of comparative repose ; 
they must keep straining every nerve, without a 
moment's intermission, or they will have all to 
begin again, remembering, that the times of Pe- 
ricles, of Leo the Tenth, of Julius the' Second, 
were not the most peaceable in the world, and yet 
the works of Phidias, Michelagnolo and Raffaelle, 
were then produced. The reasons are, that the 
governm.ents and the monarchs then had a passion 
for the arts^ to gratify, and when men have passion 
to gratify, they make the most of their actual 
situations. 

The present English government has certainly 
done great things by the purchase of the Townley, 
the Elgin and the Phigaleian marbles ; but surely 
the government will not think it has done enough by 
such purchases. A father does not think he has done 
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enough for his sod, when he has only given him the 
means of education, nor does a mother think she 
has done enough for her infant when she has only 
mixed up its food. The English government 
will surely never think it has done enough ^ if it 
only affords the nleans of study ; it will surely wish 
to afford opporlunity, for proving the beneficial 
effects of the means provided, befdre it will be-> 
lieve it has done all which it is in its power 
to do. 

We see by the newspapers that it is in contempla^^ 
tion to build a gallery in imitation of the Louvre ; 
to collect the pictures from the various palaces, to 
form a school of study for the students^ and an 
amusement for the people. This would certainly 
be a very grand feature ; but why is every effort 
confined in favour of the art of other nations ? 
Why this perpetual attempt to afford the means of 
study for the students when nothing is done for them 
when they have studied, by public encouragement? 
Every thing which turns attention to art cer- 
tainly does good, but we only ask with deference 
to higher authority, whether it is not too much 
like keeping English powers always in the nur- 
sery and feeding them on pap, when all the efforts 
made, are made with a view of giving them exam- 
ples to imitate, and little, but by individuals of 
the British Institution is .ever done to give them an 
opportunity of proving their original strength. 

Phidias, Michelagnolo and Raffoielie, were not 
always kept inthe nursery. Public encouragement 
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to them, tp carry od the simile^ was like feeding 
them on, the marrow of lions, as Chiron fed AchU- 
les, eoid they soon grew in ^' thews and bulk'' to 
dispute the palm with their instructors. 

'^ The idea of the application of capital to the 
prosecution of public works had been very gene- 
rally entertained ;" said a distinguished member o£ 
the House of Commons, within these few days ; 
'^ neither could he agree that this country had seen 
her best days ; on the contrary, he did trust, and 
think, that she would go on, increasing in strength, 
in greatness, and in happiness. (Cheers.) We were, 
in fact, journeying in that road which was sure to 
conduct us to wealth, prosperity, and power ; we 
were diffiising education. (H^:?ar.) The reason why 
former states had been in all ages assimilated to 
the human frame^ and its advance from infancy to 
youth, from youth to manhood^ from manhood to 
decay, was this — ^the parallel proceeded upon this 
fact, that those states were founded on false prin- 
ciples« They went on from stage to stage of intel- 
lectual improvement^ emerging from ignorance to 
knowledge^ till the light of day beamed upon the 
fabric, and betrayed the rotten imposture upon 
which it was built. (Hear, hear, hear.) The pillar 
of our greatness^ however, was raised upon that 
basis of all intellectual and religious improvement 
— the Christian religion. (Hear.) The pledge of 
our superiority was in the support of those doctrines^ 
which, the more they were examined^ were found 
to be the more excellent in their truths, the more 
beneficial in their effects. {Hear^ hear«) He wil . 
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confident that the country would proceed in he 
mighty march of improving excellence, as she had 
hitherto proceeded ; and that she would remain 
tp the end of time^ the sanctuary of morals, the 
reftige of liberty, and the region of peace and 
happiness." (Continued cheers.) And ultimately, 
we hope in God, of refinement and of taste. 

We are convinced that England, great and glo- 
rious England, has not seen her best days, and 
that^ in spite of all present appearances, which are 
nothing but the effects of too /sudden a relaxation 
from a state of mighty tension, she will gradually 
tighten to her former natural tone of vigour and 
strength. The days of art and taste are yet to 
come, and we earnestly entreat those at the head 
of public affairs, as well as those of the young 
nobility who give such promise of future distinction ; 
the Marquess of Tavistock, the Lords Russell, Nor- 
man by, Althorpe and Milton, and others, not' to 
forget their public duty to the arts, amidst their 
other public efforts, — ^not to think the public en- 
couragement of painting beneath their support ; 
although such language may be new^ even at the 
Universities. 

To conclude ; a national gallery of foreign 
masters would be a most delightful thing ; but if 
a national gallery be built, and no provision made 
for the reception of the works of English painters 
and English sculptors, as they successively arise, 
then indeed will all the accumulation of pictures 
have no other effect than to keep English art in 
perpetual leading-strings. * * * 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is with regret that we have been obliged to postpone 
the eontinuadon of Mr. Sharpens E^say on Gesture to our 
next. We, however^ do it with the less regret, as the se- 
quel forms a complete and distinct series of illustrations^ 
of which the preceding pari was only introductory. 

*. 'I 

The same reason, want of room and overflow of excel* 
lent Matter, from various friendly and able correspondents^ 
altjbpugh we have much exceeded our original quantity in 
every Number, also compels us to postpone to future Num- 
bers the account of dresses of various nations, an account 
of Danneker, the celebrated German sculptor, an article on 
the difficulty and expense of obtaining Architectural and 
Sculptural Casts from the British Museum, two or three 
intere^ting letters from Rome, the Review of Pyne^s 
Hoyal Residences, just completed, and several other re^ 
cent publications and new prints, &c. Sec. 

'' Hortensius Tickle" is requested to favour us with bis 
proposed article, and an address where we can send him 
his requested answer. 
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I am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but I will ven- 
ture to predict, that if ever the ancient, great and beautiful 
taste ia painting revives, it will be in England.'* 

RiCHARDSOK. 



Art. I, — A critical Examination of the Architect 
tare of the Nelson Column erected at Yarmouth, 
18 17 — 19. W. WiLKiNs, Esq. Architect. 

* O ffoi ^t rvySnq t9 Ka}\S xip^v^-fAsyo^y 
Taq r'f/EA«rXfioy)ff^ navXtoilaq r^o^tlcuy 

, Plato Com. ap. Plutarch, in Themist. 

IMITATBD. 

Thy tomb thus proudly o*er the ocean gazing^ 
Shall view each passing sail ; — to deeds of might 
Exhort the seaman; and when fires war- blazing 
Burst from embattled ships, shall stand spectator. of 
the fight. 

After the lapse of an interval not altogether 
honourable to the zeal of his native county, the 
memory of Nelson has at length received its due 
tribute in the erection of a monumental column, 

* For the above lines the writer is not indelited either to his 
own research or reminiscence ; they were suggested to him by 

VOL. IV. NO. 15. N n 
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the elegant and classical design of which well entitles 
it to a pre'-eminent rank among the most success- 
ful "productions of modern architecture. Other 
places in the empire have long since erected me- 
morials of the hero, and his victories, some of 
which reflect credit both on the public spirit that 
commanded, and on the artists who executed them. 
Yet although it must be confessed that Norfolk 
has been somewhat tardy in commencing a monu- 
ment to him, whose achievements have cast such 
a brilliancy on his name, that which she has at 
length produced, may, as well by its magnitude^ 
as by the excellence of its design, proudly assert 
its claim to the foremost rank. 

Previously to entering upon a critical analysis 
of its composition^ let us be permitted to make a 
few introductory remarks. 

Works of architecture are not to be judged by 
precisely the same rules by which we appreciate 
the productions of the poet, the painter and the 
sculptor. These, indeed, require no external as* 
sistance in order to enable them to embody the 
conceptiotis of their mind : with the architect it is 
different ; he is dependent upon circumstances, 
over which he possesses but small control; and 
perpetually subjected to restraints arising from 

ft ' fmssage of a critique on Monk's Alcestes in the Qtiafnedy 
Review* where it is said, ** they have often struck us as-afibx^- 
ing an apposite inscription for the monument to be eredted to 
Nd«m on the tsiaat" Hence he has been* uidoced td ap^ropri* 
icte* them'as his motto. 
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the caprice and interference of others. To these 
causes^ in conjunction with others of a pecuniary 
nature, is to be attributed the vast disproportion, 
both as to number and excellence, between build- 
ings which have been executed^ and those merely^ 
projected. 

In estimating the merit of a piece of archi- 
tecture the question is, has the artist availed him- 
self to the fullest extent of all the capabilities of 
his plan ? has he effected as much as it was pos- 
sible to accomplish in the allowed extent? has he 
obviated the peculiar difficulties with which he 
has had to contend? After mature examination 
we are sometimes led to admire not only the skill 
by which obstacles have been surmounted, but 
also the happy contrivance by which, in effecting 
this, positive beauties have been created. This 
circumstance however is not always of very ob- 
vious detection ; indeed it may happen that by a 
near approximation to faultless excellence the 
architect has incurred the reproach of having fallen 
short of that point, of which an inferior ability 
would never have reminded us. 

Owing to the very nature of the art, great op- 
portunities for the display of talent must necessa- 
rily be but of rare occurrence : nor even then are 
works of importance always committed to the 
charge of those most distinguished by their genius, 
and their taste. In the present instance however 
such an accusation cannot be made : if the cowh 
patriots of Nelson did not act with precipitancy in 
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decreeing to him this posthumotts honour, so neither 
have they bestowed it parsimoniously ; at the same 
time their choice of an architect was most judi- 
cious y since the model selected by them manifestsi 
throughout a well-matured plan ; a taste imbibed 
from a profound study of, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance wilh^ the purest remains of Grecian 
art; and^a happy originality yet coherence of de- 
sign equally removed from common place and from 
extravagance. A structure, like the one under 
consideration, may be said to offer a carte blanche 
to the architect, since while it allows him full 
scope for the display of ornament, it does not fetter 
him by the restraints imposed by the necessity 
which occurs in more complicated buildings of 
reconciling clashing interests: its insulation also 
liberates him from the necessity of modifying his 
design by existing circumstances, which almost 
invariably attends all public edifices. In compo- 
sitions of this nature inventions must be sought for 
rather in the accessories, than in the column itself. 
In thi3 portion of the structure the architect has 
made no attempt at novelty, nor deviated from 
established rules : he has however shewn great 
judgment in adopting the Athenian Doric order, 
whose masculine proportions render it appropriate 
to its destined character and situation. In order 
to avoid the solecism of placing a pedestal beneath 
a column belonging to an order, which admits not 
even of a base, the architect has/ with most admi- 
rable felicity, placed it upon a substructure greatly 
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differing both in proportion and design from what 
18 technically understood by the term pedestal. 
Here in fact we discoyer a beautiful adaptation of 
classic forms^ and a rare happiness of invention, 
with a much richer, and more varied effect of light 
and shade than could otherwise have been ob- 
tained. 

This stylobate forms, as it were, a sepulchral 
shrine; and is of analogous character^ being 
massive and simple, yet deficient neither in va- 
riety nor decoration; its plan is not a perfect 
square, since the architect has in fact employed 
eight buttresses ; and by extending the entabla- 
ture across the interval between each pair has 
formed recesses in the sides, the appearance of 
which adds considerably to the richness, without 
detracting from the solidity of the structure. In 
order to add still farther to the stability, a slight 
inclination has been given to these piers ; yet it is 
hardly to be discerned, unless we observe their 
junction with the aiUa; of these latter, the faces 
are placed at right angles to the fronts of the build- 
ing. The entablature is selected from the Chor- 
agio monument of Thrasyllus at Athens; its 
. cornice is of a bold^ simple character, of beautiful 
profile, and produces an admirable effect of light 
and shade. 

On each front the* the frieze is decorated by 

^ In the print of the monument given in the '* ExcureionB 
through Norfolk/' triglyphs are inadvertently iDtroduced in 
the frieze, totally destructive of its peculiar character; wreaths 
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foiir wreaths of laurel^ designed vfrith cleesical 
taMe; The architrave extends no farther thari the 
width of the recess beneath^ a circumstance that 
adds considerably to the simplicity of the elevatioto: 
on the blockading course of each front is a plain 
tablet having inscribed respectively Copenhagen 
on the N. side, St. Vincent, on the E. Aboukir, oh 
the S. and Trafalgar 5n the West. Above the last 
menftioned, it is intended to place a sarcophs^s. 
It might be conjectured, that in designing the re- 

too, are introduced on the podium. Independently of these in^ 
accuracies, this small view conveys a tolerably adequate idea of 
the original. An engraving, by Porter, which has been re- 
cently published, will enable those who have no{ yet seen tlie 
column itself, to form a correct notion of the elegance of the 
desig^n and the proportions, as it is delineated with architectural 
precision ; it could not indeed exhibit all the beauty of the de- 
tails, but will, nevertheless, be an interesting accession to the 
architect's portfolio, even notwithstanding the errors, which 
detract from its fidelity as a portrait, although they do not 
afiect the merit of the design. 

Ist, Five wreaths are represented on the frieze, instead of 
four. Sndly, The wreaths on the podium are introduced ac- 
cording to the original model. Sdly, The word Nile (not 
Aboukir,) is substituted for Copenhagen, on the north tablet. 
4thly, The Caryatides are incorrectly placed, and the engraver 
has made four out of the six visible. 5thly, The figure of Bri- 
tannia is turned quite to the N. W. ; whereas its head alone has 
an inclination in this direction. There is a want of greater va- 
riety of tone in the engravings owing to which, the different 
parts, particularly in the terrace, do not detach themselves suf- 
ficiently from each other ; the depth of the recess too ought to 
have been indicated. And lastly, the l^ht i^ surely not very 
judiciously, made to fall directly on the north side. 
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ceases^ it was not merely the iotention of the ai'* 

cbitect to obtain a strong relief of chiaroscuro, but 

al9Q to provide convenient and sheltered situation^ 

for the introduction of sculpture or inscriptions, 

commemorating the victories, the names of which 

are recorded on the tablets. 

The western recess contains au elegant Latin 
inscription above the entrance (to which you de- 
scend from the terrace) ; that on the east has u 
English one, mentioning the date pf the erection^ 
the names of the committee^ architect,^ &c. ; but 
within those on the north and south, are only four 
names (two od either side) of the contractor and 
principal workmen, which thus ostentatiously, not 
to say impertinently placed, are apt to create some 
disappointment^ and excite some spleen. Each of 
these recesses is besides unfortunately disfigured 
by two loop holes ; if it was impossible to dispense 
with them altogether, the architect might surely 
have imparted to them a more graceful figure, — 
a wreath, for instance, similar to those on th^ 
frieze surrounding an aperture formed by its 
inner circumference, would have admitted more 
lights while it would h^ve had a more elegant ap- 
peaorance than the present loopholes. 

Those introduced in the flutings of the shaft 

* It is highly desirable that the name of its architect should 
be inscribed on every building of any importance, for in many 
infltanetea it is almost impossible to ascertain by whom an edir 
ftcewas designed. In this respect^ architects are ui^upt to- 
wards themselves— other artists stamp t]Eteir names oi^ their 
productions, why not architects ? 
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are by no means so objectionable ; they are less 
conspicuously placed, and do not occupy a situa- 
tion, which it is almost impossible to avoid consi* 
dering as destined for the reception of at least some 
fnture embellishment : besides, should a fastidious 
spectator be disposed to regard them as blemishes, 
be must allow them to be unavoidable ones: 
neither does it appear that the architect could 
have bestowed any decoration on these apertures 
without entirely deviating from his purposed ad- 
herence to a Grecian prototype ; but a similar ex- 
cuse cannot be alleged in behalf ^f those first 
mentioned. Another point admitting discussion 
is, whether the peculiar position of the entrance be 
a defect, or not. It must certainly be allowed to 
be a strange fault in the construction to introduce 
an unnecessary descent, and a correspondent as- 
cent, without some adequate motive, which the 
purpose of obtaining space for the present inscrip- 
tion can hardly be allowed to be^ as that might with 
nearly equal propriety have appeared on any of the 
other sides. It appears scarcely probable that the 
, architect would have rejected a feature so suscep- 
tible of being rendered ornamental and character- 
istic, as a door, merely from a desire to preserve 
similarity to the other fronts ; or for the sake of 
producing an appearance of greater solidity; at 
least it may be questioned whether he would have 
made so important a sacrifice, in order to obtain 
his object. There is certainly something sepul- 
chral in the present idea ; yet would it not be 
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rather too far-fetched a conceit to suppose that it 
was adopted, in^ order to insiDuate that the pin- 
nacle of fame is accessible only through the tomb? 
A door of classical design, enriched with bronze 
reliefs in its pannels^ would have presented 'an 
object at once dignified, and simple ; which, so far 
from destroying the peculiar character of the build- 
ing, might have contributed to heighten the gene- 
ral effect, while it would also have presented, 
what the spectator does not now immediately dis- 
cover — an entrance. It may, however, be objected 
in reply, that the introduction of bronze, or of any 
material differing in cdlour from the stone, would 
destroy the present uniformity of hue, and produce 
a spot ; also, that the architect may (independently 
of the above -suggested motives) have been induped 
to liave recourse to the artifice he has employed, 
in order to suggest, to the eye at least of the spec-* 
tator, that the column and its basement are solid. 
In answer to the former objection, we might ven- 
ture to assert that, difference of colour in architec- 
ture produces an effect analogous, if not exactly 
similar to that caused either by an aperture or by 
strong shadow : that, if in this instance it would 
have attracted the eye somewhat too powerfully, it 
would yet have attracted it to a most important 
part. Ttie application of artificial colours exter- 
nally is certainly not consonant to our ideas of 
beauty; — in other words, it is not sanctioned by 
classical authority, or by the example of those 
models, on which is founded the architectural taste 
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of modern Europe: but the same afiSooii^U^Dft 
which are so decidedly repugnant to the use of all 
fictitious tints^ or even of coloured marbles in the 
exterior of a building warrant us in availing our- 
selves of bronze and gilding as the legitimate 
colours permitted to this art. To the latter objec- 
tion it is replied that^ no one can reasonably sup- 
pose it to have beeen the intention of the architect 
that, the spectator should imagine the column to 
be a solid mass, as a single glance at the shaft 
must convince him of the ooutrary : granting too 
that he could possibly entertain such an idei^, 
would he not then question that judgment which 
should have placed a belvedere where it was io-* 
accessible. 

The terrace upon which the stylobo^te is placed, 
contributes both to the strength and majesty of the 
structure ; aud its flights of steps convey an air 
of triumphal dignity well comporting with the 
purpose of the edifice. The breaks also at the 
angles, while they produce a pleasing variety in 
the plan, and contrast admirably with the super- 
structure, tend in no inconsiderable degree to 
heighten the characteristic solidity of the base- 
ment. The bold projection of the upper mould- 
ings, very similar to those of the cornice, give a 
prominent efiect to this part, while the exquisite 
contour of their profiles cannot fail to delight the 
eye of the connoisseur, and to demonstrate to him 
the superiority of Grecian, over Roman or Italiaa 
architecture* 

The design of this basement, whether regarded 
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^ a (>6i1;ion of the entire eompoBition, or inde* 
pendently of it (for it would form by itself an ele-" 
gant piece of arciiitecture) deserves approbation, 
since it displays invention guided by science, 
chasteness of decoration, and purity of details. 

It is not magnificent ; it is not shewy; it does not 
eicife admiration by its dimenstons-^netther does 
it so mucii captivate the eye on the first glance as 
it^charms it on reiterated inspection. Its gran- 
deur is the resnlt not of physical bulk but of har- 
monions proportions, and nobleness of style ; quali- 
fies in vrhich many edifices of far greater extent 
and expense are lamentably deficient ; and with* 
out which, real architectural grandeur is unattain*- 
able in spite of elaborate ornaments and gigantic 
size. 

Order, piled upon order, column added to co- 
}uipn, will indeed produce a certain species of 
grandeur, yet unless guided by the hand of genius, 
it will not be the legitimate grandeur of art, but 
that^ v^hich, to a certain degree will accompany 
" heaps of littleness." This reproach, which un- 
fcrrtunately attaches itself to but too many produc- 
tions of modern architecture^ must be imputed to 
an obvious deficiency of nobleness of manner and 
conception, not to want of opportunity; since the 
present edifice (were any other proof wanting) is a 
BBfficient exam|[>le of what genuine artistical gran^ 
d^ui^ ttiay be produced upon a very moderate scale : 
for ft possesses that simple majesty, and powerful 
eflkct, ^hich are frequently not to be discovered \lk 
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piles of considerable extent Less decoration 
could hardly have been bestowed^ and yet not- 
withstanding that the embellishments are so spar* 
ingly introduced the eye is not disgusted by that 
unfinished nakedness, "which although so oflen 
substituted for simplicity, is more allied to mean- 
ness-^a meanness rendered still more offeujsive 
when accompanied, as in but too many instancesi 
with a display of gratuitous ornament. That sim- 
plicity at which the artist ought to aim depends 
chiefly upon unity of character— upon attaining 
that happy medium equally remote from excess or 
defect, — ^from that (crowded superfluity of embel- 
lishment, which distracts and wearies the sight ; — 
and from that penurious attempt at decoration in 
which taste is subservient to frugality. 

In the structure^ we are examining, the orna- 
ments are few but judiciously introduced^ and ade- 
quately motived; no unmeaning breaks— no petty 
parts to interrupt the continuity of outline^ and to 
destroy that breadth of surface on which the eye 
delights to repose, and which adds such an eflEI- 
cient value to the ornaments themselves. Instefid 
of being satiated by the first view, the spectator 
recurs again and again to contemplate the deli- 
cious magic of its proportions, of its symmetry, and 
of those undefinable graces, which have all the 
charm of sentiment^ and which afiect the eye in 
the same manner, as harmonious combinations of 
sound the ear. If painting resemble poetry^ archi- 
tecture may be compared to music ; the two latter 
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cannot, like the former, convey defined ideas , but 
they are capable of producing those vague,* yet 
continuous emotions, which delight the soul by a 
perception of harmonious proportions rendered 
obvious- to the organs of hearing, and of vision.^ 
But returning from this digression, let us continue 

* The late Mr. Forsyth, in h» remarks on Italy, has a very 
heretical note disputing the claims of both architecture and 
music to be classed among the Fine Arts. Neither are imita- 
tive arts, but are they on that account to be degraded from tlie 
rank hitherto assigned to them? Because civil and domestic 
uses are the primary objects of building, shall we assert that it 
is incapable of accomplishing any thing farther ? We might 
as justly affirm that because the first and most obvious purpose 
^f language consists in the undignified, prosaic, and every-day 
discourse of common life, that there is no such thing as poetry. 

The essential idea of a Fine Art is, that, in contradiction to 
those whose principal, if not sole, aim is utility, it produces, not 
fortuitously but designedly, mental emotions, and addresses it. 
self forcibly to the imagination. Mr. F. allows that architec* 
ture is capable of exciting powerful feelings ; of exciting awe 
and admiration; ** but so,*' he continues, '* does a ship. of war 
^mder sail, yet is ship-carpentry therefore classed among the 
Fine Arts ?** Certainly pot, the effect, whatever it may be» is 
not the result of premeditation and design on the pflrt of the 
builder ; it is owing to causes merely physical and incidental 
not to an exertion of Art directed to this end by the agency of 
man. Another requisite of art is that, it not only produces cer- 
tain specific emotions, but that it will continue to do so perma- 
nently, and in a great degree independently of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. 

Poetry, the arts of design, and music, (as far as regards com- 
position) possess this permanency; they retain all their fresh 
energy, while those with whom they originated are no more. 
Sloquence, theatrical recitation, and music (with regard to ex- 
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our remarks. The column, as has been observed, 
is an accurate cop;^ of the Athenian Doric, without 
any extraneous embellishments or any attempt at 
fanciful invention, in which, on similar occasions, 
an architect considers himself authorized to in- 
dulge. It might, for instance^ be questioned 
whether a rostral colymn decorf^ted by the prows 

ecution) though perhaps more vivid^ are less durable ; they de- 
pend more or less on bodily qualifications, and if they possess 
all the brilliancy of a meteor, they resemble it also in their fu- 
gacity. To return to Mr. Forsyth — ^in his injustice towards 
architecture there may be some plausibility, it being so nearly 
allied to, and depending upon, mechanic science ; and so rarely 
employing those higher powers, which alone entitle it to the 
appellation for which we contend. But what can extenuate 
his offence in his rude attack upon music ? an art whose sole 
aim is to administer to delight. ** Divested of poetry," it is, 
according to him, " a sensual art, to be classed (horresco re- 
ferens) with cookery and perfumery," an ophiion as unfounded 
in truth as it is audacious. Musical sounds, although incapa- 
ble, when unallied to language, of conveying intelligible no- 
tions, address themselves most powerfully to the soul, and can 
rouse every passion into energy. 

Every yoet has sung or acknowledged the power of the 
*^ sphere-descended Maid.*' Music, says Mr. F., can ^cite sen- 
sations but ndt ideas ;" it is, however, able to excite much more 
than mere organic sensation, it produces vivid and intense 
mental emotions. If perfumery or cookery can affect any thing 
beyond animal pleasure, it must be owing to casual and indi- 
vidual associations. It is strange that Mr. F. should con- 
sider music as merely sensual, when it is generally allowed to be 
the most spiritual of the Arts and the most effective aid to de- 
votion ; even its vagueness has been thought favourable to its 
power over the imagination. In comparing the emotions ex- 
cited by architecture to those caused by music, the writer does 
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of the four ahips, wlioise names, are insoribed on the 
abaouSj would not have been more characteristic- 
ally appropriate: and these rostra might have 
formed balconies , on which , in the course of his 
ascent, the spectator could have rested, and en- 
joyed, at different elevations, views of the sur^ 
ronnding prospect. This however would in feitt 
be overstepping the bounds of legitimate criticism^ 
and demanding why the architect did not adopt/a 
design altogether different • from the present one. 
One reason why he has not, may be readily assigned^ 
namely, that it has evidently been his intenticmvto 
compose it of parts selected from remains of Ore* 
eian baildings: thus the decoration of the lower 
«taructure is derived from the monument of Thra« 
syllos. The column itself is an example of tkat 
order most conspicuous among the remains of 
Athenian art ; and the periope,* or stylagalmatict 
peristyle is taken from the portico of the Pandro- 
seum ; thus the ensemble forms a beautiful archi- 
tectural cento, of which the combination discovers 
both taste and skill, and possesses all the air of 
JBovelty. Architectural compositions, more espe- 
^Uy those, which affect classical reputation, are 
little more than centos. 

not claim for the former art such extensive and uncontrblkd 
powers ; they differ considerably in degree, yet the analogy for 
which he contends must be allowed to exist. Like Mr. F, he 
concludes l^ begging pardon for this digression \ but that gen- 
tletnan should have apologised for bis heresy, 
* Jhfwn. f I9y^n> colttmaa^ and AyKAfuv/jtatua. 
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A doubt may perhaps beentertaroed, whether the 
architect might not have ventured to make the 
abacus round instead of square ; something would 
certainly have been lost with regard to shadow and 
contrast of forms, and it should be observed too 
that a square plan harmonizes better with the 
basement^ and permits the names of the four ships 
to be more commodiously inscribed : yet the pre- 
sent effect of the overhanging angles of the abacus 
(it being on so large a scale) is perhaps more ob- 
jectionable than the license by which it might 
have been obviated. Did the building terminate 
here, forming a. platform, sufficient cause would 
appear for retaining the usual figure ; at present it 
is an excrescence rather detracting from^ than 
adding to the stability and security of the edifice. 
Neither would the license, although unprecedent- 
ed, have been unjustifiable^ since an insulated 
colossal column^ or rather tower under the sem- 
blance of one, requires to be subjected to other 
rules than those, which are applied to pillars sup- 
porting their epistylia. There is, moreover, 
nothing in the construction that can possibly mo- 
tive these projections ; on the contrary., the stairs 
are continued through, and beyond, the abacus ; 
and this circumstance also, has produced what 
to the writer of these observations appears no in- 
considerable defect — a disproportioned heighth of 
the podium. 

The eye naturally assigns the upper line of the 
abacus as the platform or floor of the peristyle 
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(brmiog the belvedere ; the spectator consequently 
judges the heighth of the podium to be not more 
than what will permit a person standing on this 
platform to look out conveniently between the Ca- 
ryatides, that is not more than four feet, which 
scale will reduce the figures much below their real 
dimensions ; yet as he cannot but know that it is 
impossible for them not to be more than the natu- 
ral size, he must perceive that the parapet is but 
half its apparent heighth, and will condemn the ar- 
chitect for an artifice, which either detracts from 
the dimensions of the structure^ or else leaves the 
judgment unsatisfied. Why continue to ascehd 
after having surmounted the column? Besides 
the defect already animadverted upon^ there is 
another resulting from the same cause; viewed 
from a proper distance the order placed on this 
upper pedestal appears insecure, and the whole 
superstructure looks too extraneous and uncon- 
nected. Yet in urging thus much against it, the 
writer is aware of the argument by which it may 
be defended: from its elevated situation it was 
necessary to give an extraordinary, proportion to 
the pedestal, since viewed immediately from be- 
low, it is so much fore^shortened and concealed ; a 
circumstance that to a certain degree warrants a 
liberty in this respect, yet not so great a one as to 
be offensively obvious. Had the column been so 
surrounded by buildings that they hindered the 
spectator from viewing it under the angle of vision 
necessary to enable the eye to embrace the whole, 

VOL. IV. NO., 15, Oo 
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it miglit not only hare 4)een pardonable bat judt- 
cions. This not beingtbe case, wherefore injure 
the general effect for the sake of obtaining a better 
view fibm imtnediately below^ where it must ne* 
cessarily be contemplated with pain, and seem dis- 
torted? According to the original model it was 
intended to embellish the podium with wreaths, 
and as this feature would have thereby become 
inore ornamental and more important, it would 
have been proper to render it as visible as possi- 
ble ; but as they have not been executed, the ex- 
cuse, which would have attended them; does not 
exist. To a certain degree these objections might 
have been obviated by placing the podium upon a 
succession of stepd, or socles, sufficient to obtain 
the present heighth ; yet these would in their turn 
have been obnoxious to censure. The idea of the 
circular fane supported by Carytides is original, 
and extremely elegant; perhaps somewhat too 
much so, and too delicately beautiful for the severe 
and masculine character of the column, and for 
the altitude at which it is placed ; owing to which 
its minute ornaments are not discernible : an in- 
convenience which must always in a greater or 
less degree result from supercolumniation. It 
would, however, be ungracious hyper-criticism to 
censure rigorously so attractive a feature — ^its best 
defence is its beauty. ('' Gran scusa al peccar e 
gran bellezza/') It possesses a lightness wel( 
befitting its situation, and presents to the eye a 
continually verging aspect : a solid mass of equal 
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dimensions wotild have appeared too ponderous. 
If any thing here be objectionable, it is the degree 
oi motion given to the figures, which in statues 
performing the office of columns has an unpleasing 
effect. Their attitude should be as calm and mo-» ^ 
tfonless as possible ; even the suppression of their 
arms is allowable^ since they then approach nearer 
to the Hermes form, ^nd present a better combi« 
nation of the column and human figure. Those 
who are determined to be ingeniously severe may 
affect to blame the number^ which forming an 
hexagon prevents the outer columns from corres- 
ponding with the fronts of the basement ; yet four 
would have been insufficient, and eight too many ; 
the present defect, therefore, could have been 
avoided only by exchanging it for one greater : 
after all, it is hardly perceived ; as the two features 
are separated by such an interval ; it should be re-* 
marked however^ that the architect has so arrang- 
ed them, that a Caryatide occupies the centre of 
the east ^nd west sides, by which means they are 
exactly in the vertical direction of the larger statue. 
Over each figure immediately above the cornice, is 
an ornamental scroll. 

It was originally intended to place an antique 
galley on the roof^ a decoration not altogether 
very judicious ; as an ornament, it would have been 
somewhat pedantic; while its form and bulk 
would have rendered it an uncouth and dangerous 
object : neither would it have proved so graceful 
or open as the present figure, (standing qn a 
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globe) wnich by forming a pointed termination 
to the whole, combines a lightness and solidity, 
which an equal body placed horizontally could not 
possess. But then the colossal statue injures the 
effect and the importance of the lesser ones be- 
neath it^ which appear to be supporting it : a cir- 
cumstance that in the deviation from the first de* 
sign does not seem to have been suflSciently at- 
tended to. Yet worse of all, this statue is not that 
of the illustrious man after whom the monument is 
named, and whose victories it records ; but a Bri- 
tannia — one of those prosopopaeias, which although 
they might be well adapted to antiquity, in whose 
system of mythology they formed an essential por- 
tion, favour too much of hackneyed and forced al- 
legory not to excite emotions in some degree un- 
fiivourable to the artist ; yet were the statue in this 
respect invulnerable to criticism, it never can 
atone for the absence of that figure^, which the 
eye reproachfully solicits. Imperious pecuniary 
reasons however may have occasioned this substi- 
tution ; and, perhaps after all, nothing is lost with 
regard to the effect of the ensemble, and the 
costume. A beautiful Grecian female, which pre- 
sents to the eye of the connoisseur a Minerva,i* 
although designated as Britannia, may, notwith- 
standing our remarks, be as classical, and as ap- 

* The column at Dublin is surmounted by a statue of Nelson, 
as^.is also that at Montreal, in Canada. 

f It is in fact a copy of the well-known Minerva, in Mr. 
T. Hope's collection. 
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propriate a termination to a structure throughout 
purely Athenian^ as the figure and modern habili- 
ments of an English admiral. 

This Britannia^ or this Genius of naval valour, 
would undoubtedly have a fine and impressive 
effect, if looking across the ocean, she appeared to 
exhort our navies to emulate that prowess, for 
which England has been celebrated among na- 
tions : her trident, indeed^ announces her empire 
over the waters, and the branch she extends iji her 
right hand animates to conquest; but alas, she 
ungracefully turns her back upon that element 
upon which she might have gazed in conscious 
superiority. Her attitude ought not to bespeak: 
dejection so much, as the pride of triumph, since 
the monument is not intended to recc^rd the death 
so much as the victories of Nelson. Compared 
with the impropriety just mentioned, the bronzed 
wreath and trident are trifles not deserving ani- 
madversion, although they destroy that unity of 
colour and material, which in other respects pre- 
vails ; had bronze been introduced elsewhere, the 
keeping would at least have been better pre- 
served. 

The statue, which is formed of Coade's artificial 
stone, was moulded in eight pieces, that were not 
united until put up ; the whole is held together by 
cement^ and fixed on an iron rod^ which rests on 
the spine, or rewel, around which the stairs wind, 
and which is continued to the roof, thus consti- 
tuting the real, although not the apparent support 
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of the figure. It is intended to complete the de« 
sign at some* future period^ by adding a sarco- 
phagus, and surrounding the wl)ole by an iron 
pallisading, forming a regular octagonal area^ ac-*> 
cording to the plan marked but by the present 
temporary paling. The necessity for such enclosure^ 
every man of taste must regret, but it is a matter 
of imperious duty to protect the edifice from the 
Vandalism of wanton outrage, instances of which 
have already appeared in the interior by names 
scrawled on the surface.^ Thus it. must unavoid- 

* The propensity of the English to deface, appropris^te and 
'ISestroy, whether statues, buildings, books, prints, or pictures, in 
whatever place they have public admission, is an extraordinary 
feature in the character of the people. No English party can 
be entrusted by themselves even in a garden where there are 
flowers or fruit. The flowers they pick from mere wantonness, 
and in a few moments throw them over into the road, or drop 
them in the paths. Ancient monuments they are sure to 
defoce, in order to ornament their chimney pieces; and a 
friend of ours once in an old edition of an English poet 
that he picked up at a stall, found a bit of black paper stuck 
in one of the blank leaves of the beginning, with the fol- 
lowing words written under it : " This is a bit of one of the 
celebrated cartoons at Hampton Court." So that this enthu- 
siastic admirer of the cartoons must surreptitiously have torn 
oflF a bit by way of shewing his veneration for the fine arts, 
and for Rafiaelle. When the French were in Egypt, a white 
sarcophagus in one of the Pyramids was suffered to re- 
main for two years unipjured. The moment the English 
got posessaion of Cairo, the soldiei-s from the regiments went 
in with hatchets in their hands, and half destroyed it be- 
fore the officers of engineers could counteract it, in order to 
carry away bits to their friends. What a singular contrast be- 
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ably present the appiearance of a beautiful exotio, 
transplanted from its cpngenial ^oil to one where 
it is necessary to provide for it artificial security, 
instead of the protection pf public veneration, and 
popular feeling for art. 

Yet although motives of such cogency demand 
and encrease, an exterior fence of pallisadoes, 
nothing can extenuate the vile and paltry effect of 
the iron gates before the four flights of st^p$ which 
derogate from every idea of classical b^auty> and 
destroy, the writer had almost said totally destroy, 
that air of triumphal dignity, for which > in a 
former passage (written previously to these de- 
grading objects being affixed) he had commended 
this otherwise beautiful terrace^t They are in- 
deed 

^* Ut gratas iater mensas symphonia discors*'' 

or — ^and conceive the vulgar profanation — as be- 
coming as iron pattens to a Grecian Venus. 

As the sarcophagus remains to be erected^ here 

tween the English and the French ! In the Thuilletks gar- 
densy the flowers blow and hang over the rails, without being 
picked^ although the walks are full of servants and children. 
No person writes his name on any of the statues. The print- 
room at the Library is open to all classes of people, yet the 
prints are never lost or stolen ; whereas the first time leave was 
given at the British Museum for public inspection of the 
prints, without a guard, the whole of Rembrandt's fine etch- 
ings were stolen, and copies substituted. We cannot account 
for this, it may be a remnant of barbarous feeling not yet re- 
fined away.— £d. 

t None of the prints hitherta published, represent either 
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will even yet be an opportunity of introducing a 
portraiture of the hero ; since a medallion may 
with admirable propriety be attached to this Ceno- 
taph. There would then be something more ob- 
vious than the inscriptions to assign this monu- 
ment to Nelson ; and this would impart a pro- 
priety, and an interest to the whole, which in spite 
of the extreme beauty of the design, are yet desi- 
derata. A profile on a medallion would also in 
some respects be preferable even to a colossal 
statue in lieu of the present one of Britannia, be- 
cause the head would be of about equal dimen- 
sions, and not at a greater elevation, than thirty- 
four or thirty-six feet from the ground^ conse- 
quently the features might be very plainly and con- 
veniently discerned. Another advantage attend- 
ing this method is, that the artist would not have 
to contend with the defects of modern costumes, 
which, although the eye is somewhat more recon- 
ciled to it than formerly, is incompatible with 
sculpture. The position of the sarcophagus will, 
in some measure, excuse the impropriety of that 
of Britannia, since it will at once lead the visitor 
to view the monument from this^ as being the 
principal side. 

Two fortunate circumstances, one, if not both of 
them, unpremeditated, will attend this arrange- 

these gates, or any exterior inclosure. The omission of them in 
Porter's engraving is a confession that the architect himself 
does not consider them as adding to the general beauty, since 
the plate was executed under Mr. Wilkins's direction. 
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ment^ firstly, as the spectator will then naturally 
be induced to view the building principally from 
the west, he will obtain a prospect of the sea, cer- 
tainly not a very favourable one, still forming with 
the passing vessels a back-ground more in unison 
with the edifice than any other ; 2dly, the setting 
sun will dart its beams on the sarcophagus with a 
radiance emblematic of the splendor in which the 
hero terminated at once his conquests and his life : 
a poetical effect, that will add to the interest of 
the scene. Having now completed our purposed 
analysis of the structure itself, it remains to make 
some observations on the situation. None cer- 
tainly appears better adapted to the monument of 
a naval commander than a conspicuous station by 
the sea ; where it may both serve as a land-mark, 
and animate the valour, while it catches the atten- 
tion of the sailor ; 

ToK, o» 9V9 yiyoMffh aai o» ^BloflriaSfF iffopleu. HOM. Odyss. 

Thus placed, it must possess a double interest, and 
a value independent of its beauty. Some stanzas 
from one of Croker's Trafalgar songs, relative so 
immediately to the present subject, and possess 
jsuch energy in themselves^ as to excuse the ledgth 
-of the quotation. 

Rear high the monumental stone ! 
To other days as to his own 
Belong the heroes deathless deeds. 
Who greatly Uves, who bravely bleeds. 



» 
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High then, the monumental pile , 

Erect for Nelson of the Nile ! 

Of Trafalgar and Vincent's heights. 

For Nelson of the hundred fights. 

Rear the tall shaft on some bold steep, 

Whose base is buried in the deep ; 

But whose bright summit shines a&r ^ 

O'er the blue ocean, like a star. 

Around it when the raven night 
Shades ocean, fire the beacon light; 

ft 

And ]et it thro' the tempest flame, 
The star of safety, as of fame. 

Thither as o*er the deep below 

The seaman seeks his countr/s foe, 

Hia emulative eye shall roll, 

And Nelson's spirit fire his soul. 
* « « « 

Raise then, imperial Britain, raise 
The trophied pillar of his praise. 
And worthy be its towering pride. 
Of those that live— of those who died. 

Unfortunately, however, the spot, upon which 
circumstances rendered it desirable to ei^ct the 
monument, presents neither bold steep, nor pro- 
montory extending into the sea ; on which it might 
rear itself majestically above the waters foaming 
at its base. It is not placed in an amphitheatre 
shelving down to the beach and inclosed by hills ; 
it is not seated on an eminence — it is not, in short, 
on a scite by any means adapted to display it to 
advantage : standing on an uninteresting and too 
extended flat, there is yet so considerable a rise 
between it and the sea^ as to deprive it in no small 
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measure of the effect arisiqg from the vicinity of 
the latter. The features of the surrounding scenery 
are neither heroic, classical, nor picturesque, but 
of that tone — not to say vulgarly quotidian cast, 
that is but little calculated to awaken any very 
pleasurable emotions, or any associations in unison 
with the edifice itself. The view from the west is 
to be preferred ; if for no other reason than because 
it includes the village of Gorleston, which pre- 
sents too discordant an antithesis to the classical 
graces of the monument. It can hardly be disr 
puted that the column would have assumed a much 
more imposing aspect had it been situated in . a 
square of sulBScient extent to admit of lt$ beiog 
conveniently seen ; since it would then have gained 
considerably by the inevitable contrast with the 
surroundimg buildings, above which it would, have 
towered aloft : and, what is still more important, 
t|^e first impression would have been much stro^iger 
in its favour, as on entering the square^ the eye 
would have been struck at once with so noble and 
majestic an object suddenly presented at the exact 
point of view,* which the judgment must now select 
instead of being, as at present^ seen so long and 

* From this sourte, slight or even fanciful as it may 'be 
deemed, aiises part of the eOfect of architectural views: ^and 
the artist who knows how to select his station with judgment 
will be able to communicate an importance^ a novelty, and an 
Interest, w^ch wiU distinguish his productions mqi^t ^dvaor 
tageously from the delineations of the ordinary di*aughtsn^an«77 
as an instance, may be mentioned the view of the Portico c^ 
Carlton House, published in Pyne's Royal Residences. 
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so coDtioually as it is approached, that the effect is 
much weakened ; nor is it udtil we have contem- 
plated for some minutes that it recovers its import- 
ance. The opportunity of obtaining a distant 
view is, considered in itself, a favourable circum- 
stance, as it awakens expectation, and entertains 
the imagination ; but then this distant view ought 
not to be protracted beyond what is necessary to 
irritate curiosity : the object should then be lost, 
and not reappear until it burst upon the eye in all 
its majesty. Then, instead of being wearied by ,a 
tardy approach, we should be instantly captivated, 
and draw a favourable comparison between its re- 
mote and its proximate appearance : not that the 
Nelson column requires any trick to prepossess^ for 
in spite of far greater disadvantages than those 
which attend it, it could not fail to delight those 
most able, to appreciate its merits and its beauties. 
The best approach is from the north, whence it is 
perceived between the battery and magazine,which 
enclose the sides of the picture : here some ine- 
qualities form a bolder and more broken foreground 
than is to be obtained from any other point. 

Here terminate our strictures— to many they will 
appear nugatory or too fastidious ; to some per- 
haps Superficial : yet their minuteness will evince 
the attention with which the writer has examined 
the building ; and if he has at times presumptu- 
ously ventured to cavil at slight imperfections, it is 
not because he considers them sufficient to detract 
from the obvious and aggregate excellencies of the 
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design, but because he is of opinion that the criticism 
i^Lich would really instruct, ought to discuss can- 
didly both defects and beauties ; and not actuated 
by sinister motives either invidiously disparage, or 
puffingly extol. Above all, it has been his object 
to avoid that nauseating sycophancy, which is ge- 
nerally found to characterize the labours of those 
local Ciceroni, who professing to furnish the 
stranger wi^h a guide^ too generally mislead the 
judgment. Their patriotism — not perhaps of the 
most disinterested species — hardly dares to ^^ hint 
a fault, or hesitate dislike ;" and their unqualified 
commendations^ are not likely to assist in arriving 
at the ninth beatitude (blessed are they who expect 
nothing, for they shall not be disappointed). Such 
praise tmaccompanied by any remarks, which dis* 
cover a capability of appreciating, what is pretend- 
ed to be an object of examination, is not only suspi- 
cious but so dull as to weary all but those to whom 
the flattery is more immediately addressed, and 
even those it must frequently disgust from the un- 
skilfulness with which it is applied. 

When a late publicationf points out the barracks 
as the most splendid public building of Yarmouth, it 
might almost be suspected that somewhat of satiric 
irony was intended to be expressed. '' Much of 
glamour might," must have operated on the optics 
of any one, ere he could have ventured to com- 
promise his taste by such an assertion : splendour 

» 

» 

* Ut prseco ad merces turbam qui cogit eiuendas. 
t Excursions through Norfolk.— Greig. 
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it ha6 none ; in fact it isf a solecistical combination 
of bad taste^ and false economy ; without a single 
requisite of real grandeur, except that of extent, it 
is tricked out with a certain penurious shew of em- 
bellishment, more disgusting than the greatest 
plainness — ^in some parts even blank spaces have 
been left instead of either windows or their sem-> 
blances ; to attempt therefore to unite any decora- 
tion to such niggardliness, was absolutely ridiculous. 
^^ Bad taste^ and '^ no taste" have generally been 
employed as of synonymous import, yet without 
pretending to any refinement of discrimination it 
must be confessed that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the two. Water is preferable to bad 
wine; the former is merely insipid, the latter 
causes disgust and disappointment. Thus in 
building, where utility alone has been aimed ttt, 
we are satisfied that we have no right to expect 
more ; but when there is an evident yet abortive 
attempt at something farther, we cannot forbear 
venting our spleen, neither is our querulousness 
in many instances abated by reflecting that for the 
same or even a less expense a far more pleasing 
effect might have been produced. This reproach 
attaches itself to some other splendid buildings in 
Yarmouth.* The inhabitants, however, are proud, 

* Exampli gratia, that most hideous, uncouth, incoherent 
edifice— the Chapel, which comprises as many solecisms and 
absurdities as it was possible to put together in a similar space ; 
it is indeed a monstrum nulla virtute redemptum ; what a strik- 
ing contrast between the Poric pilasters in this building, and the 
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can it be said, justly proud— of their Quay. Were 
architectural beauty estimated by the foot^ v Dutch-^ 
men are facetiously said to judge of female loveli- 
ness by the stone^-^ur Quay would certainly have 
very high pretensions : if it charms however, it is 
not by the adventitious aid of elegant buildings. 
Dn Clarke has been pleased to compare Yarmouth 
to Genoa. The compliment might at first sight 
startle the most credulous vanity ; when, however, 
it is discovered that the resemblance does not con* 
sist in any of those features which have obtained 
for the latter the epithet superba, but in the narrow 
lanes^ with shops on each side, we are forcibly 
reminded of the " Hoc Ciceronis habes." 

i?or the length to which he has protracted these 
remarks, the writer will not make any apology — ^to 
those to whom the matter is devoid of interest, he 
could offer none that would recompense them for 
the trouble they have taken ; or rather this is the 
wrong place for such apology, which to be inge- 
nious, ought to have been prefixed to this essay. 
Those who like himself are enamoured with the 
subject will require none. Should they coincide in 
his observations, they will perhaps not be disobliged 
to him. Should they dissent, they will have the 
gratification of defending their own opinions^ and' 
of censuring his temerity, and his mistakes. The 
minuteness and prolixity of this critique they may 

antae of the monument, the former may possibly be improre* 
nients upon the latter, but then it is just as Batty Langley 
improved Gothic architecture. 
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be disposed to pardon for its novelty, it being really 
so very singular an occurrence in this country for a 
production of architecture to elicit any thing re- 
sembling an analytical examination. They who 
participate in his admiration will not ridicule the 
warmth with which he has expressed himselC 
Those who do not, will perhaps recollect that " Ven- 
thousiasme en tout genre est ridicule pour qui ne 
Teprouve pas," while His to be hoped that the pro- 
fessional architect will — ^for the sake of the attach- 
ment discovered towards his art — ^regard with lenity 
the observations of an Amateur. 

The principal admeasurements of the Monument 
are as follows, viz : 

feet, inches. feet, in* 



Britannia - 


13 


8 


Terrace measured across 






Globe - - • 


4 


8 


centre 


50 


O 


Roof and Cornice - 


4 


2 


Basement 


24 


6 


Caryatides 


7 





Colunm, lower diam. 


12 


lO 


Podium 
Capital 


ft 








10 

7 


n 


6 


Interior 


o 


Shaft - 


65 





Abacus - 


Id 


9 


Plinth 


3 





Podium diam. 


9 


o 


Basement or Stylobate 


24 


6 


Recess, width 


10 


o 


Terrace 


8 





•^— heighth 


17 


4 


Total heigth - 


144 







217 Stairs. 













By way of a concluding note, the writer hopes 
that Mr. Wilkins, who is already well known by 
several elegant literary works connected with the 
history of Grecian Architecture^ will favour the 
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public with a series of designs from the more im- 
portant buildings on which he has been employed^ 
elucidated by a more copious text, than what 
usually accompanies publications of a similar 
nature. 



Art. II. On Ousto. By W. Haslitt, £!sq. 

Gusto in art is power or passion deJSniug any 
object. It is not so difficult to explain this term in 
what relates to expression (of which it may be said 
to be the highest degree,) as in what relates to 
thii^gs without expression, to the natural appear-* 
ances of objects, as mere colour or form. The truth 
is, that there is hardly any object entirely devoid of 
expression, without some character of power be- 
longing to it, some precise association with plea- 
sure or pain : and it is in giving this truth of cha- 
racter from the truth of feeling, whether in the 
highest or the lowest degree, but always in the 
higl^est degree of which the subject is capable, that 
Gusto consists. 

There is a Ousto in the colouring of Titian. 
Not only do his heads seem to think — his bodies 
seem to feel. This is what the Italians mean by the 
morbidezza of his flesh colour. It seems sensitive 
-and alive all over, not merely to have the look and 
texture of flesh, but the feeling in itself. For ex- 
^ample, the limbs of his female figures have a luxu- 

voL.iv. NO. 15. Pp 
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rious softness and delicacy, ^'bich appears con- 
^ci6us of the pleasure of the beholder. As the ob- 
jects themselves in nature would produce an impres- 
sion on the sense, distinct from every other object, 
and having something divine in it, which the heart 
owns and the imagination consecrates. The ob* 
jects in the picture preserve the same impressions, 
absolute, unimpaired, stamped with all the truth 
of passion, the pride of the eye, and the charms of 
beauty, Rubens makes his flesh colour like flowers, 
Albano's is like ivory, Titian's is like flesh, and 
like nothing else. It is as different from that of 
other painters, as the skin is from a piece of white 
or red drapery thrown over it. The blood circu- 
lates here and there, the blue veins just appear, th^ 
rest is distinguished throughout only by that sort 
of tingling sensation to the eye which the body feels 
within itself. This is Gusto. Vandyke's flesh- 
colour, though it has great truth and purity, wants 
Gustp— -it has not the internal character, the living, 
principle in it — ^it is a smooth surface,' not a warm 
moving mass — it is painted without passion^ with 
indifference — the hand only has been concerned. 
The impression slides off from the eye^ and does 
not, like the tones of Titian's pencil^ leave a sting 
behind it in the mind of the spectator. The eye 
does not acquire a taste or appetite for what it sees. 
In a word, Gusto in painting, is where the impres- 
sion made on oyr sense excites by affinity those of 
another. 
Michael Angel o's forms are full of Gusto. They 
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every where obtrude the sense ofpower upon the 
eye. His limbs convey an idea of muscular power, 
of moral gi;andeur^ and even of intellectual dig- 
nity : they are firm^ commanding, broad and massy, 
capable of executing with ease the determined pur- 
poses of the will. His faces have no other expres- 
sion than his figures conscious power and capacity ; 
they appear only to think what they shall do^ and 
to know that they can do it. This is what is meant 
by saying that his style is hard and masculine ; it 
is the reverse of Correggio's, which is eifiminate. 
That is, the Gusto of Michael Angelo consistis in 
expressing energy of will without proportionable 
sensibility ; Corregio's, in expressing exquisite sen- 
sibility, without energy of will. In Correggio's faces ^ 
as well as figures, we see neither bones nor mils- 
<cles, but then what a soul is there, full of sweetness 
and of grace — ^pure, playful, soft angelical. There 
is sentiment enough in a hand painted by Correggio 
to set up a school of history painters. Whenever 
we look at the hands of Correggio's women, or of 
Raphael's, we always wish to touch them.^ 

* This may seem obscure ; we will therefore avail ourselves 
of our privilege to explain, as members of Parliament do^ when 
they let fall any thing too paradoxical, novel or abstruse, to be im- 
mediately apprehended by the other side of the house. When the 
Widow Wadman looked over my uncle Toby's map of the siege 
of Namur with him, and as he pointed out the approaches of his 
battalion in a transverse line across the plain to the gate of 
St. Nicholas, kept her hand constantly pressed against his ; if 
my uncle Toby had then *' been an artist and could paint " (as 
Mr. Fox wished himself t9 be that "he might draw Buona- 
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Again, Titian's landscapes have a prodigious 
Gusto, both in the colouring and forms. We shall 
never forget one that we saw many years ago in 
the Orleans Gallery, of Acteon hunting. It had a 
brown, mellow, autumnal look; the sky was of 
the colour of stone ; the winds seemed to sing 
tfarongh the rustling branches of the trees, and 
already you might hear the twanging of bows re- 
sound through the tangled mazes of the wood. 
Mr. West, we understand, has this landscape ; he 
will know if this description of it is just- The 
landscape back-ground of the St. Peter Martyr is 
another well known instance of the power of this 
great painter to give a romantic interest, and ap- 
propriate character, to the objects of his pencil 
where every circumstance adds to the leffect of the 
scene, — ^the bold trunks of the tall forest trees, the 
trailing ground plants; with that cold convent spire 
rising in the distance amidst the blue sapphire 
mountains and the golden sky. 

Rubens has a great deal of Gusto in his Fauns 
and Satyrs, and in all that expresses motion, but 

parte's conduct to the King of Prussia in the blackest colours/') 
my uncle Toby would have drawn the hand of his fair enemy 
in the manner we have above described. We have heard a good 
story of this same. Buonaparte playing oflF a very ludicrous 
parody of the Widow Wadman's stratagem upon as great a com- 
mander by sea, as my uncle Toby was by land. Now when Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was sitting smoking, with his mistress's 
hand in his, took her little finger and made use of it as a to- 
bacco-pipe stopper ; there was here a total absence of mind, or 
a great want of Gusto. '- 



> 
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in nothing else. Rembrandt has it in every thing ; 
every thing in his pictures has a tangible character. 
If be puts a diamond in the ear of a Burgomaster s 
wife, it is of the first water ; and his furs and 
stuffs are proof against a Russian winter. Ra- 
phael's Gusto was only in expression ; he had no 
idea of the character of any thing but the human 
form. The dryness and poverty of hi» style in 
other respects is a phenomenon in the art ; his are 
like sprigs of grass stuck in a book of botanical 
specimens. Was it that Raphael never had time 
to go beyond the walls of Rome? that he was 
always in the streets, at church, or in the bath ? 
He was not one of the society of Arcadians.* 

Claude's landscapes, perfect as they are, want 
GKisto ; this is not easy to explain. They are per- 
fect abstractions of the visible images of things; 
they speak the visible language of nature truly, 
they resemble a mirror or a microscope. They are 
more perfect to the eye only than any other land- 
scapes that ever were, or will be painted ; they give 
teore of nature, as cognizable by one sense alone ; 
but they lay an equal stress on all visible impres- 

* Raphael not only could not paint a landscape, he could not 
paint people in a landscape. He could not h^ve painted the 
heads or the figures, or even the dresses of the St. Peter Martyr. 
His figures have always an in-door look, that is, a set, deter- 
mined, voluntary, dramatic character, arising from their own 
passion, or a watchfubiess of those of others, and want that 
uncertainty of expression, which is connected with the accidents 
of nature, and the changes of the elements. He has nothing 
romantic about him. 



^ 
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sioDS ; they do not interpret one sense by another ; 
tlieydo not distinguish the character of different 
objects as we are taught, and can only be taught 
to distinguish them by their effect on the different 
senses; that is^ his eye wanted imagination — it did 
not strongly sympathise with his other faculties — 
he saw the atmosphere, but he did not feel it. 
He painted the trunk of a tree, or a rock in the 
foreground^ as smooth, with as complete ai) ab- 
straction of the gross tangible impression, as any 
other part of the picture ; his trees are perfectly 
beautiful^ but quite immoveable. His landscapes: 
Site unequalled imitations of nature, released from 
its subjection to the elements^ as if all objects were 
become a delightful fairy vision, and the eye had 
rarified and refined away the other senses ; they 
have a look of enchantment. 

Perhaps the Greek statues want Gusto for the 
same reason. The sense of perfect form occupiea 
the whole mind, and hardly suffers it to dwell on 
any other feeling. It seems enough for them to 6e 
ifvithout acting or suffering. Their forms are ideal> 
spiritual. Their beauty is power. " By their 
beauty they are raised above the frailties of pain 
or passion^ by their beauty they are deified," 

The infinite quantity of dramatic invention in 
Shakspeare takes from his Gusto. The power he 
delights to shdw is not intense but discursive. He 
never insists on any thing as much as be mighty 
except a quibble. Milton has great Gusto ; He 
repeats his blow twice, grapples with and ex- 
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hansts his subject. His imagination has a double 
relish of its objects, an inveterate attachment to 
the things he describes, and to the words describing 
them : 

■ ** Or where Chinesea drive 

** With sails and wind their cairy waggons UghV* 

^* WUdi above rule or art, enontiout bliss.'' 

There is a Gusto in Pope's compliments^ in Dry- 
den's Satires, and Prior's Tales ; and among prose 
writers ; Boccacio and Rabelais had the most of 
it. We will only mention one work which appears 
to us to be full of Gusto, and that is the Beggar* $ 
Opera^ if it is not, we are altogether mistaken in 

our notions on this delicate subject. 

W. H.. 



Art. III. ExtracUfrom a translation of an Italian 

work on Painting. 

To Ae Editor of Annals of thf Fine Arts. 

Sir, 

> I send you some extracts from a translation of an 

Italian work on Painting, and think your inserting 

it will be useful to the students in the art. 

Your's, &c. 

B. 

Lodovico Dolcb, the author of the work here 
quoted, ranked high among the literati of the 
sixteenth century, was intimately connected with 
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many of tl-e most celebrated persons of his time^ 
and eslcenied by them ancl his contemporaries iff 
general ior his learning and taste. He translated 
into his native language several of the most cele« 
brated writings of nntiqiiity ; particularly those of 
Euripides, of llor ice, u d of Cicero ; and also 
published several original works, in which he ap- 
proved himself a man of extensive knowledge^ an 
able critic, and an accomplished gentleman. No 
one^ it is probable^ among his numerous produc- 
tions^ is more perfect in its kind thuin his Dialogue 
on Painting ; as he is said, by those who pretend to 
know his history, and it is generally accepted in 
his own country, that in it he had not only his owu 
genius and abilities to consult, but had also the 
thoughts which Raffaelle had committed to writing 
upon the subject put into his hands to dispose and 
methodize ; so that the preceptive part of the work 
may be supposed to be, in a great measure, the 
result of the knowledge of an artist, whom his 
works testify to have been fully and intinaately ac- 
quainted with every secret of his profession. 



I shall now consider painting under three distinct 
principal heads ; invention, design, and colouring. 
Invention is the history or fable, and the order or 
disposition of the figures of a picture. Design is 
the contour or outline ^ the fbrm, the attitudes and 
actions of the figures. Colouring is the natural 
distribution of the tints or a faithful representation 
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of the colours, and the lights and the shades, a» 
they are painted and represented to us by nature 
in a boundless variety of manners suitable to the^ 
subject/ whether aninaate, inanimate, or vegetable,- 
and the infinite gradations and intermixtures be- 
tween these. To these may be added expression 
and grace^ which respect the whole, and are the 
highest accomplishments of the art. 

I shall begin with invention^ in which order and 
propriety ought to be strictly observed. For in- 
stance, Christ or St. Paul preaching, are not to.be 
painted naked, nor clothed in a mean and ordi- 
nary habit, nor represented in any manner unsuit- 
able or unbecoming the dignity and lustre of their 
characters ; but from the gesture and the whole air 
of the person of Christ, to impress an idea of the 
most amiable, the most perfect of human beings ; 
manifesting by his countenance and action, his uni- 
versal benevolence and love to mankind^ so far as 
the beams of divinity, and the emanations of a 
perfect soul, can be expressed by the face of man ; 
emitting a radiant glory around his head, reflected 
by the atmosphere on the faces, persons, and other 
objects immediately surrounding him, in a judicious 
and pleasing manner : and in the person and ac- 
tion of St. Paul^ to express that dignity^ that force, 
that divine energy, with which he was^ inspired/ 
and was known to deliver himself. These are sub- 
jects that require the sublimest invention and ex- 
pression tlmt the most elevated imagination can 
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conceive, and which none but a Raffaelte cfxn 
execute. 

It was said , and not without reason, to Donatello^ 
who had made a wooden crucifix, that he had put 
a peasant upon the cross; although in modem 
times few have equalled, none surpassed Dona^ 
telle in sculpture, Michel Angiolo excepted. So 
in the painting of Moses, the artist must repre* 
sent in him the majesty of a sovereign, the dignity 
of a lawgiver, and the air of a commander. And 
on all occasions he must have a strict regard to the 
difference that distinguisheth man from man, andr 
one nation from another, their different ranks,, 
qualities, habits, arms, customs, and manners in 
different ages, points of time and places. In paint* 
ing one of Caesar or Alexander's battles, it would 
be very improper to arm the soldiers according ta 
the custom of the present times ; or in a modern 
battle, to draw up the forces after the manner of 
the ancients ; as it would be ridiculous to paint 
Caesar with a Turkish turban on his head, or a cap 
like ours^ or those now worn at Venice. 

Albert Durer erred most extravagantly in this 
particular. Being a German^ he frequently painted 
the Mother of Christ, and the Saints that accom- 
panied her in German habits^ also the Jews witk 
German faces^ whiskers, strange hair*dressea, and 
the habits then worn in Germany. But of thesa 
improprieties I shall take farther notice when i 
oome to the parallel between Raffaelle and Michel 
Angiolo. 
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Notwithstanding what I have said of Albert 
Durer, he ivas an able painter, and a great master 
of invention. Had he been born and educated in 
Italy, I am inclined to think he would have been 
inferior to none. As a testimony of bis great merit, 
Raffaelle himself acknowledged it, placed several 
of bis pictures in his study, ^and esteemed them 
very highly. Besides his merit in engraving alone 
was sufficient to make him immortal : his plates 
represent life so naturally, and with such incompa- 
rable minuteness and precision, that his figures 
seem not only designed, but painted; and not 
painted only^ but to live. 

What I have said of propriety of invention, may 
be sufficient for the present ; and as to order, it is 
necessary the painter should arrange his subject, 
and pass from one thing to another in the order of 
history, so that the events may seem as if they 
eould not have otherwise happened. 

Timanthes, one of the most illustrious painters 
of antiquity, who painted Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon, placed her before the altar as a 
victim, ready to be offered a sacrifice to Diana ; 
and having expressed in the countenance of the 
spectators, the violent emotions with which th»y 
were agitated, and finding himself unable to con- 
vey his idea of the complicated, and still more 
agonizing and variable emotions and agitations ex«i> 
pressed in the countenance of Agamemnon the 
father, he caused him to cover his head with his 
mantle, as unable to behold the dreadful cata- 
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strophe of his daughter's death ; and thus admira*- 
bly preserved a propriety and decorum, which- 
could have been no other way so well preserved or 
expressed.* 

Parrhasius, another illustrious painter of the 
same age, made two figures that had been contend -> 
ingfor victory, one of whom wseemed to sweat, while 
the other appeared gasping for breath. These tyvo 
examples may shew of what importance invention, 
is to a painter ; since all the excellence of design 
is derived, from it. 

In invention, the painter should always, in the 
first place, carefully consider the nature and cU^ 
mate of the country where the scene or action he 
proposes to represent is known^ supposed, or feigned 
to have . happened ; whether fertile or barren ; the 
nature of its productions, animal and vegetable ; 
the natural appearance also of the country ; whe~ 
ther mountainous or abounding in hills or plains, or- 
whether a desart ; or amply supplied with water, 
pouring down in torrents, and broken cascades, or 
flowing in rapid and transparent rivers and smaller 
streams, or gliding slowly in dull and oosy mea- 
dows. The nature also and character of the inha^ 
bitants, who in all countries are suited to the climate 
and the soil, and likewise to the structure of their 
buildings. And the more accurate the painter is 
in these respects, the more pleasing and learned 
will he appear. The least error against costume 

• This has been absurdly censured by Reynolds, and satis- 
factorily defended by Fuseli.—- Ed. 
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is seldom passed over without censure. Theti 
what shall we say of the painter who presumed to 
represent the miracle of Moses striking the rock 
in the desart^ and the plenteous gushing out of 
the water> to the great astonishment and relief of 
the half fitmished Jews, who, according to this 
man's representation^ appeared to be placed in a 
fertile country, abounding with little bills and vales, 
with trees and plenty of herbage, where neithei 
water nor fruits could be conceiviedto be.want* 
ing? 

The disposition of the figures in an historical 
work is still more essential, as the principal group 
ought to attract the eye so forcibly^ as to engage 
the whole of your attention till you have fully con- 
templated the composition, and the characters that 
compose it. On observing the works of the greatest 
masters, nothing seems more easy, and yet in the 
execution there is nothing so difficult. It is easy 
to say, the first characters of the history or fable 
ought to possess the place of tjie principal group ; 
but the difficulty lies in distinguishing and jpreserv- 
inga proper pre-eminence and subordination among 
these and the rest of the figures that compose the 
picture ; and the difficulty will necessarily encrease 
in proportion to the number or multitude of-the 
figures. For instance, suppose I was to endeavour 
to represent the miraculous fall of Manna from 
heaven,, for the immediate relief and support of the 
dei?ponding and almost expiring Jews in the desart; 
^hat a vast field would open here for inventioui 
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design, expressioti, «nd colouriiig? and hoW difB-^ 
cult it would be to preserve order and prevent con^ 
fonoQ in so Gomplicated a subject ? The first thing 
Required would be to describe the natural appear^ 
aiice of the place, and the whole face of the coun- 
try ; abounding with mutilated hills and rocks> 
and! itiountains at greater distances ; an unculti* 
vated soil, ^ and^ flrom its great exposure, the ste-** 
rility of the ground, and the total deprivation of 
vrater^ producing very little herbage^ and at best, 
scatterings only of native but abortive trees and 
plants, and miserable shrubs, without any traces 
of inhabitants^ either man or beast, or even of 
fowls of^ he air. 

And m the next place^ to form a proper fore-^ 
ground, with a perspective view of the wholfe 
landscape in its native simplicity ; and then form 
a group of the principal figures, consisting of 
Moses their Prophet, Aaron the High Priest, the 
chief of the Elders^ leaders and captains^ and 
ministers attending : also a proper distribution of 
other figures, expres^ng by their activity, and 
olher signs, the eagerness and joy with which 
they gather the miraculous food. Some also em- 
ployed in administering tender relief and comfort 
to the aged, the weak and the infirm, who appear 
to be unable to assist themselves ; whilst others, 
by various signs^ are devoutly returning thanks to 
Gbd fbr their miraculous deliverance froin despair 
and death. Forming also a camp composed of 
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tents, and miserable huti, from whence they may 
be supposed to have issued. 

Likewise other subordinate groups, and detach*- 
ed figures at prbper heighthis^ openings, and dis- 
tances, suitable to the occasion, diminishing the 
figures and the action in proportion to the dis- 
tances. 

At the same time distributing the lights and 
shades in such a manner as to shew the whole com- 
position at once : but chiefly the principal and the 
most active figures clothed and distinguidied 
suitable to the dignity, the office, the tenik, and 
the several qualities of the chiefs, according to the 
custom and the manners of the Jewish nlition. 
Also observing a proper union and subordination 
in the habits and appearances of the rest. And 
in the first place expressing by the form, the ges^ 
ture, and countenance of Moses, a sedate majesty 
and benignity, peculiarly becoming his character ; 
a noble simplicity and devotion in that of Aaron ; 
great gravity add intelligence in the countenancls 
of the Elders ; an air of subordinate command ih 
the leaders and captains ; and a real or feigned 
respect and obsequious obedience in the ministers. 

And in the next place to express great penetra- 
tion and judgment^ and an unshaken fidelity and 
Tespect, in the countenances of many of the peo^ 
pie ; great sensibility and chastity of sentiment in 
others ; an ungrateful, untoward, and perverse dis- 
position in some ; but an implicit submission, and 
a perfect resignation in general, and inattention 
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and inaction in all the rest, preserving a perfect 
correspondency and harmony of design and co-« 
louring throughout the whole. 

All which order and decorum are faithfully ob-^ 
served by Raffaelle in his admirable picture of this 
subject. ' . 

But truth, which ought to prevail over all other 
considerations, obliges me to acknowledge, what 
I sincerely lament, that even Raff^ielle, in a picture 
of his representing a scene in Rome, of the ex*- 
communication pronounced by Pope Alexander III. 
against the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa (and 
placed in the upper hall in the Pope's Palace, near 
a battle, painted h^ Titian), has, as I think, offend- 
ed against the chastity of the costume, by intro- 
ducing therein a number of Venetian Senators 
(who have no relationship to the subject) as assist- 
ing, or as mere spectators only, on this solemn 
occasion. 

Titian, on the contrary, has in his picture, where 
the same Frederic humiliates himself before the 
Pope, judiciously introduced Bembo, Navagero, 
and Sannazaro, as spectators, although the fact 
.happened long before : yet there is no improbability 
in their being there at the time^ and especially as 
]two of them were Venetians, and the third 90 
great an admirer of Venice, that in one of his epi- 
grams he preferred it even to Rome itself, there 
was no impropriety in introducing them. Besides, 
it was very desirable, and no more than might be 
reasonably expected^ that one of the first painters 
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should leave in some of his public works an idea 
of the faces and persons of three of the most il- 
lustrious poets of the age. There are in this extract 
some excellent notions on propriety and composition 
which may perhaps be useful to the young student. 
Those relating to the character of the country, &c. 
look very like the ideas of RafFaelle. 



Art. IV. On the Cartoons of Raphasi.. By 

B. R. Haydon, Esq. 

As we wish to haw all that Mr. Haydoa has written upon 
the Cartoons embodied in our work* we add the following 
short account of St. Paul preaching at Athens, and the Mira- 
culous Draught of Fiiihes, and will give the others in succession, 
to complete the collection. £d. 

Thb Cartoons were executed by the desire of 
Leo X. in order to have tapestry weaved from 
them in the Netherlands ; the tapestry now exists, 
and is exhibited daring gorgeous festivals of 
the Romish church. The Cartoons were left in 
Flanders, and as Raphaell died very soon after 
their execution, from some unaccountable inadver* 
tence, they were suffered to remain there. There 
were originally thirteen of them, seven of which' 
now remain whole and perfect ; a part of another, 
the Murder of the Innocents^ is possessed by a gen« 
tleman of taste ; and a fragment of a ninth is in 
existence some where in this country. When 
Rubens was in England, he told Charles the First 
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tlpat tiiey 'were still in Flanders, and might ^e. pur- 
chased ; the King com missioQed him to buy tbepi, 
which was done. Daring the civil troubles, thcfy 
were put to sale with the rest of the rojal property^ 
and bought in by Cromwell's order. Que cwl 
scarcely help trembling when one reflects thfit 
Charles IL was on the point of parting with tl^ifi 
to France, in order to relieve himself from some 
pecuniary difficulties, and that 'w£ owe their pos- 
session to the accidental influence of some noble- 
man of taste. 

The exhibition of such works as the Cartoons, 
for the express purpose tof iltnproving the public 
taste, is quite unexampled in the country : and the 
Directors of the British Institution truly deserve the 
thanks of all for this manly and energetic effor^. 
In Paul preaching at Athens there is breadth with- 
iout emptiness, and unaffected simplicity with the 
deepest art ; the figuriss come in exactly where they 
. ftoold eotne in irspol their expressioB and' their cha- 
racter, and yet they are exactly iwfaere they ought 
to be, according to the principles of art. Without 
b^g deeply Tersedin light and shadow, or atmos- 
' fheific effect, the figures of Rapha&l always koep 
tbeir proper plades; and inspiteof the wantofa 
principal light, the mind never wanders from the 
most interesting object. His drapery has all the look 
of nature, viritbout being particulw stuff, and is not 
sofar removedfrom nature as to look like intentioD. 
Just before his death, he was asked how he at^ 
tahied^suofa excellence i atid he calmly anawered^ 
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^* iy neglecHng nothing.'' He made six drawiags 
from one figure in the School (^Athens ; and id the 
Cartoon for that picture, in the itiner room of the 
Louvre, there were three hands in onie side of the 
same figure, all of which he had left in order to se- 
lect the best. The other Cartoon is surely not so 
perfect a performance, but it has great beauties. 
There is a sea<>shore dreariness about the scene ; 
the Apostles look like beings who basked in the 
smi, slept on the earth, lived in the air ; the Christ 
U Bot what Raphael could have done, the boats 
aie too little, and the limbs carelessly and clum- 
sily dnawn ; but he is to be pitied who can suffer 
these defects to obstruct his perception of what is 
fine. Coloured drawings, like the Cartoons, miist 
not be expected to possess the richness and har- 
mony of oil pictures ; therefore if the visitors ex- 
pect these qualities, they will inevitably be disap« 
pointed ; but if they have any souls for parity of 
expressioD, refinement of character, piety of feeling, 
or elevation of mind, they have only to pay as niuch 
attention to the Cartoons as they may be inclined 
to do to the Claudes, and they may be promised an 
enjoyment of such perfections. The mere wish to 
exhibit the Cartoons would be an advance of feel- 
ing, but the absolute exhibition of them is truly a 
vast leap in expansion of view. The noble Direc- 
tors must not be disappointed if their excellencies 
are not felt to the full extent the first year by the 
people * but if they persevere, and every year bring 
out two, till the whole have been seen, it may be~ 
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safely predicted that their beauties would gradually ' 
be more felt, and that ultimately a disposition 
would be engendered to patronize such efforto in 
our own glorious country. It is the duty of all na- 
tions and individuals to surmount the obstructions 
and make the most of the possibilities of theiir 
actual situations. We must have great works in 
art, because great works are requisite to our being 
greats and we must be great in painting and sculp- 
ture, because such greatness has formed a compa- 
nent part of the greatness of other nations, and 
without it our grandeur will never be compara- 
ble to their's. B. R. H. 



Art. V. Some Observations upon Exhibitions (ff 
the Old Masters^ principally referring to thosi of 
the last year. 

^* Stat sua cuique dies ; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est Tit» : sed famam extendere factis. 
Hoc Tirtutis opus/' Vzrgii.. 

There is this advantage possessed by the poet 
over the painter, in studying the works of the great 
masters of his art, he can readily and cheaply 
obtain possession of those works, and at any time 
induls:e his mind with a reference to them. Not 
so the painter ; the models for his study are usually 
the jproperty of opulent individuals, for great wealth 
alone can purchase them, and rarely but by favour 
is a ftight of them attainable ; they cannot, like a 
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poem, be seen in a hundred different places^ they 
Cttooot be passed through a press, and scattered 
diversely amidst the public, each individual pos- 
sessing an exact ectype of the origioaL A paint- 
iflg has not the multiplicate quality of a polypus ; 
copies and engravings may, it is true, be taken from 
It, bnt the student distrusts the fidelity of the one, 
and in the other he loses a main object of study, 
y\t. colour ; and though they may make up in a 
great measure for the want of the original, he will 
always be hankeriiig after it, deeming imperfect 
every oblique knowledge that second-hand infor- 
mation may supply him with. 

Under such circumstances it is a great advan- 
tage to a painter,' when he enjoys an access to the 
archetypal works of his pre-eminent forerunners^ 
and public exhibitions of these works must afford 
him the highest enjoyment, and be valued by him 
in proportion to their rarity and utility. The dis- 
advantage above aNuded to as attendant upon the 
study of the old masters is particularly felt by 
English artists, who live in a country so far removed 
from the lands that' gave birth to and contain the 
richest pictorial treasures. It was more severely felt 
by them however some years ago^ when the art was 
in its dim dawn, and old pictures were cloistered up 
from public gaze and the desiring eye ofthe painter, 
as though they had been forbidden ware, and only 
at a sale could they creep out into any thing like 
general investigation ; and it is upon conveying the 
memorjf back to those days that one feels a delight 
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and a toucb of gratitude at witnessing the happy 
change which has taken place in this respect. The 
most splendid collections of old original pictures of 
consummate excellence are now annually displayed 
before the public. The country is rich in pictorial 
worlds of the highest character ^ of the Roman, Va« 
netian, Fl<6mishy and Dutch Schools, and these the 
liberality of our patrons offers to our deep contdm- 
plation. Thus a library of art is formed, and the 
poet of the pencil is allowed as frequent opportu*- 
ni^es of reading the exquisite productions of his 
illustrious predecessors as the nature of those pro- 
ductions will permit 

The British Institution (that worthy fostermother 
of painting,) gratified us last summer, as it has 
done annually for several years past, with another 
rich assemblage of pictures of time-established and 
intrinsic merit 7 our artists were indulged likewise 
with a visit to the magnificent and extensive coU 
lection at Cleveland House, and Lord Orosvenor'i^ 
Gallery was also opened to their inspection ; and 
though these exhibitions are now withdrawn fnpx 
our outward observation, they continue to sjhipe 
upon our memory with a distant lustre, as when Wia 
close our eyes after gazing at the sun, his efful- 
gence still glows before us. If a sight of fine q\^ 
pictures is of difficult a^ainment and rare occur <• 
rence, yet when attained t^ie pleasure is certa^nlj 
no wise diminished thereby, but rather sharpenerd 
to a tenfold acuteness. It is indeed a deep joy^ a 
pondering intellectual treat for a man of taste and 
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Cedhig 'to bury hi^ii^if^d in^thebeamftes of Raphael, 
<# ft«*efw$, of Titian; Vandycte dr Rembrandt ; to 
^3ihMil|K ,yet ¥epleiiift)i hi& mmd with thitiliiig' over 
their gtdriee,' and tefiiBih hki soul with an invigo- 
ratiofl »f feeling' atn^oi^ially acquainting Mmself 
with them. Here Raphael stands before us in all his 
^ niotftl mi^ig^tj/' r^fleetiiig' from nature all that is 
^harming, vatioui^ ^nd intense in expression -^rifd 
didraieter^ 6j graceful w vivid tu action , and a^M% 
ffom art .whatever ir most grand iji; cbmpokitionaifd 
^XBLp&nf, and broady aolemn^ and effecti«^e iti^ chia- 
roscuro-;: tiiere Rubens steeps the sight m tRe 
eo{><MUs luxuviauee dT hii^ colours, dashed <yn tfte 
tanvass^with tJle decfisiod and'master-ban<iof prue- 
tii^d genius-^lhe lighte full and rich glowing In 
the eye like a summer evening cloud painted wi4h 
a dery sun-beam^ the shadows cool and transpa- 
fe&t, tempering and giving value to them. Now 
Titian's fleahso warm, so soft and delicate, tint im- 
perceptibly blending into tint, light melting into 
shaide^ and shaide sdftening to reflection, fixes us 
in admiring gaoie* Yes, we have seen some of the 
fisest works of tliese: great* mpn in our own country^ 
m tjie> metropolis of England, and such beautiefs as 
are here hinted afcihare; been poured upon us froiki 
the wail» oa which they were arranged. Soefa 
faeaiities do tliese^ exhibitions hang up to out vkw, 
M diversifiedv andiall so productive of delight \ ex- 
citii^, asr we pass from picture ti pictore,' and^fcdin 
one style of art to amither^ all the difierentemb- 
tiens that leap^afapuir the heart in consonaxieft with 
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its impression^ bidding '' alternate pasiimis .fiill 
and rise. The impetuosity of Salvator Rosa, and the 
grand quiescence of Claude, though as opposed to 
each other as the nadir is to the zenith, force upon 
the mind an almost equal admiration^ and both 
; fit into it by turns. 

A man of real genius in the midst of such an 
• i^^egation of excellence is not crushed nor ap- 
jpalled with the mass of idea suspended around him,^ 
but buckles it upon him as an armour ; his own 
ideas do not suffer when they come in contact with 
the mighty conceptions he beholds so near him, 
but roll over them, increasing as they roll, like ml 
upon water, they consociate without mixture. At 
such a time^ in such a presence, he is as it were 
lifted above himself, and departs frojn the chambers 
of high renown with an impression of grandeul* 
about him, the finger of awe touching his soul, and 
when he looks at nature again he regards her finom 
an elevation. 

Such being the pleasure that these exhibitions 
of the old masters open upon a painter's heart, he 
should turn that enjoyment to some account and 
extract from the opportunity afforded him as much 
benefit as it is capable of yielding, and return the 
&vour he receives upon his country, by zealously 
. endeavouring to raise her to a rivalship with those 
-nations that have produced such admirable works. 
He should come to these galleries with very pecu- 
liar considerations. Under the consciousness of 
the superiority of these eariy painters to himself 
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mud his coDtempories, let him, ia the firat place, 
-weigh the probability that that superiority is th# 
conseqaence of higher intellectual capacity, and 
^stronger energy ; against the opinion that it eina^ 
nated from more devoted application ; closer exa* 
Tnination of, greater trust in> and more frequent 
reference to nature ; if he choose, he may pile these 
two causes one upon the other, and then he will 
form a mountain ci difficulty,, which though its 
height make his heart sink^ will yet shew him of 
what materials it is composed, and under what 
stipulations its simimitis to be attained. Although 
lie should filsten on their perfections, and cull their 
honied flowers, he must shake off those biirs that 
-io freqi^ently adhere to an impression we take from 
a favourite object of study ; his love in embracing 
their beauties, if he be not on his guard, will be 
apt to enclose their faults also --this is so often the 
origin of manner, audits liability remindis o<ie of 
the atiecessity there is for a painter to walk with na^ 
lure continually at his side as a Mentor. — In men- 
tioning the faults of these great men, an apology 
i^uld perhaps be made, and we make one wi^h 
all our heart, at the samie time it must be confess- 
ed faults are to be discovered in them, insignificant 
enough to be sure sometimes, but at others dan- 
gerous, especially in being separated from the op- 
posite qualities that cover them, and adopted, as 
we have known them in mor« than one instance^ 
without concomitant virtues. — {n examination of 
the different styles which characterize the several 
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solwisl^ ftom iHe grandflur and setmrity 0f tike 
Rbn[ian/l6;the.iDS&uten^sd anddelioacy of th^ Dolelrj 
U» pamter should by nd meants despise the kUai, 
flftd suffer his admiration oS the foKnoer to envy 
iiuor so for away fifom the idea of oottbimtion, And 
push hiai so for out of himsdf as to maka him lean 
has ovm character solely u|ioik it.-— If he feel a f'mi 
^ower within htm^ a«id a . deske to estabtieb aa 
BNatiSR style of art that shaft at least be upon Kft 
equipoise with the best of the old sefaodls, let hicn 
iHideaivour to unite aa many exceiieaeitea as cs«k he 
apfNToximated without inebmpsdiilMlity or discords 
aace. For su<^ ao uaion we aresure caa^ be jpiad^ 
%hat shall be devoid of the slightest tiiicbite..of 
either. The transparency, minuteness, am^ aftenr- 
tion to detail of Metzu;, or of any of the first Dutch 
mastei^s^ is certatuly not incousistent wiiih tibe el^ 
vated designs of Italian art-^the ciNnposltion of 
Raphael we imagine would not lose its gnBdenr^ 
not would his expression be less vitial and imfptei»-. 
mvey if accompanied with the golden cotouriog 
or blended with the rich> sod tones of Titian, (ao- 
cordanee with the subject of course is implied)^ 



-No, such ah association, in our opinioii, is no mena 
ihebnsistent than is the union i^ the same counter 
nance of the soft dimple of beaul^^ and die bmad^ 
fuH forehead of intellect-«--It may not, to be race^ 
he in the f^^wer of one man* to eomhsne in. hip 
<mfk works the various and scattered Mqenqdiak- 
ments of alt the schools : to produce such a cow- 
centration would, pethaps^ require aupeihumaii 



at>ilij[Q^9 neilbejr do we tbink that if efEseted Hi cmmi^ 
tsecjpieoce ww\d be thd perfection of art^ or Indtod 
a pleading and: barbiomous style ; but we veh^- 
mently oppoto the meagre systetn which soma 
would set up of olassifying pictorial beauties, and 
aeparfttiog them cue from the other inio distinct 
ai»d insulated styles, and of crying out agatnsttbrir 
union as incongruous and absuEd.-««*Yes,we oppose, 
in this respect^ an opinion of Reynolds^ but we 
oppose it without presumption^ it is trusted^ since 
clever views of art have been disclosed, to our 
countrymeui since the decease of that eminent m^> 
and we indulge the hope of some great achieve* 
nwnt by our native painters, aii living evidenoeik 
can be adduced of their highly excelling in intdl--* 
lectual invention, and mechanical dexterityr In^it 
unwise to tell a painter he should invest his styl6 
with every adsoititious ornament within scope, and 
thereby render his works more consummate, more 
^tractive and more contiguous to nature 1 W6 
dwell the more upon this topic, because we know 
it to be too generally received an idea that higlk 
art has the privilege of sweeping down altdetttil 
and attention to parts, nay, that it would be demean^- 
log itself to check its hold career to attend to such 
underneath labours ; and beiiause we think that a 
painter of genius, who has energy of mind enougti> 
and snflieieat power of hand to maintain a high 
reputation in grand historical design, could, if he 
would take the trouble, inlay his conceptions, hew- 
ever fine, and his compositions, however grand > 
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and his breadth of chiaroscuro, however solemn^ 
with diversified detail^ with Dutch minuteness, and 
Venetian charms of colour, which being more me- 
chanical, must be comparatively facile of acquisi- 
tion to a great mind labouring to acquire them.— 
In the first start and whirl of feeling, when his soul 
seems rushing out of its mortal habitation jto grasp 
sublimity of idea, and 

'■ ■ ** dodge 

Conception to the very bourn of hearen.** 

KSATBi. 

a painter may not have time nor coolness to stop to 
gather up minor subjects ; but when he comes after- 
ward to reflect and to condense, upon the canvass, 
his imaginations to form and visibility, he must be 
needlessly impatient, and too scornful of his mate- 
rials^ if he cannot then bestow time and diligence 
to eke them out with all the beautiful finish nature 
herself paints her sublimest substances with. — ^He 
may lay as much stress as he pleases upon expres- 
sion, and we will join him in maintaining it as the 
highest endowment of the art, he may urge, and 
we will with him urge, the superior importance of 
composition, and in short of all the fine qualities of 
the Roman palette^ but why should he disdain the 
humbler, but still important qualities that distin- 
guish the northern schools, and take advantage of 
the hints he may receive from more mechanical 
labours. 

Painters minds undoubtedly differ one from ano- 
ther ; though theii^ feelings may be generally alike^ 
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tbej vary in certain paints ; one may have a strong 
feeling for colour^ another for composition, and so 
on ; but we have 'an idea that a painter of true ge- 
nius, and of good education, would have that ge- 
neral feeling for the beauties of nature and the inten- 
tions of art, that would notsuffer him to slur ove; any 
tiling which with any degree of application he could 
thoroughly make out. That feeling would hang 
like a weight upon his. mind were he lanable to 
effect his wishes ; and no doubt it does hang heavy 
on mimy minds, and painters are often obliged to 
slur because their education has been imperfect, 
and they have ventured upon the public, stage, 
before they were qualified ; and this is the reason 
why we see so many painters of the present day, 
men Of talent, sending out their works before the 
public, in truth but half finished, anatomical mark* 
ing neglected because not understood^ shadows 
without reflection, and where a limb comes in sha- 
dow an unvaried mass covers it, when by means of 
reflection every bone, tendon, and muscle, should 
have been as thoroughly made out^ though more 
delicately, as if it received distinctness from the 
immediate ray of light. 

These sentiments we seriously and earnestly lay 
upon the attention of professional spectators of 
these exhibitions, particularly of the young and the 
rising, who, more likely to be disencumbered from ^ 
the drag of long fixed habitual prejudice, have time; 
and space enough to reduce any n^w impression, 
they may receive to practice. We advise those 
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who are feeling their way, los^^d of rooting them* 
selves, with obstinate unproi^itabl^ immobility, in 
the dark corners of error, to holdkheise lights above 
their heads, that their paths may at least be clear 
a«d perceptible, and bear on ft the reflected face 
of truth. We advise the student to plough deep 
into things^ to abstract himself from the thin ideas 
that float on the top of existing time; and aai(imilate 
his notion]^ to the origiiyal thinkiiigs of earlier anfd 
less sophisticated ieiges. These great paiatem 
cherished a noble epic idea of their ari^ it carried 
then) onwards with a ponderous might, like a noaw 
ohine of their own constructing^, they walked 
llnrough ebtemporary cnatter into the shadowy ex* 
tent of unpeopled tia>e, engrayedi their names on 
the adamantine brow of futurity, and : scaled to 
themselves the eulogium of unborn geoeratbliB, 
Time has passed by them unswept with his wing^ 
fVom a mysterious impulse, that they were uncols^ 
nected with hisofflce, or unassailable by hispow^r ; 
the tolling flood of ages has buoyed them abore^ta 
surface^ and to future generations have tbcfcy be-' 
come at pnce a praise, a precept and a guide. : 

A word before we close, touching the public ex« 
amlnatSon of these oh^d'oeuvres. The care taken of 
them in the first place, the value set upon them ^aisd 
theimportance attached to them^ should create alike 
feding in the mind of the people, and teaoh tbeiti 
to set an importance upon the art, to hold its pro- 
fessors^iii the esteem which these many when livings 
were held 16, and to patronise them aa they were 



pitbKKUwd. If tbey shew tp yvk^t piDr^^etirW. Ih^ 
aft may b^ qarriedi every febeility should be put by 
the country into the hands of it$ own paiatars to 
eoable them as much as external aid can enable 
tbeoi to ejttaiii tQ that of perfectioli ; for by fo^tibf^ 
mg and encouraging living native genius, their ovrn 
countrymen mi^^ produce collections to rival, nay^ 
sarp^ss the best examples of former days ; and tfaso 
isstead of 'the money of our nobles' and anateurs 
baing^ laid out in purchasing exotics^ commisiionK 
given to living merit would blow into a flame, many 
a «pai;li: of g^nips dying for want of the nourishinif^ 
breath of patronage . It should be remembered that 
those works which we admire as so excellent weM 
not painted by men withering in the shade of neg- 
lect, but imder the golden iaflnenee cf patronag e 
and employment I and the painter was conscious 
that when h.e had finished his labours those labours 
would not have been spent in vain ; that his merits 
would be appreciated, his name honoured^ an4 his 
art cherished with the ray pf public estimation. 

But a dawning comfort beams upon us, a two- 
fold comfort, for we perceive not only that galleries 
of English pictures are forming by our liberal and 
enlightened patrons, but that pictures by English 
painters begin to relieve themselves from the back* 
ground of mediocrity, and stand out to our view in 
the attractive dress of unquestioned and substan^ 
tial merit, overtaking with rapid strides the leaders 
of the continental schools.' Galleries of thQ ok^ 
masters will always be necessary and of value \9 
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the painter^ but the latter should endeavourto ren- 
der them as unnecessary as he can to the public id 
the formation of their taste, by producing paintings 
that in themselves will be as sufficient a guide to 
establish them in^ a sound taste and a reasonable 
preference to himself* Much yet remains to be done 
both on the part of painters and their coiintiy, in 
furtherance of the cause of high art ; but if the 
latter will not encourage and give employment to 
the former, the art must remain struggling in un- 
assisted impotency, or be at last extinguished to the 
disgrace of those whose duty it is to keep it Alive, 
and fall to a decay, endangering whatever may be 
dependant upon it. Echion. 



Art. VI. Extract of a Letter from Goethe, the 
celebrated Oerman Poet, to Mr. Haydon ; on re- 
ceiving the dratoings of Ae Jheseus and the 
Fates ; made at the British Museum by his Pupils 
Messrs. Bewick and C. Landseer, for the Poet 

(The letter is written in English, which we give yerbatim from 

the original, by permission.) 

You must feel great satisfaction to 

\ have had it in your power to bring your pupils ac- 

quainted with such excellent models, as those 
which your country of late has had the good for- 
tune to acquire. 

Those of us at Weimar, who love and admire 
the arts, share your enthusiasm for the remains of 
the most glorious period^ and hold ourselves in- 
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debted to you for having enabled us to participate 
to such a degree, in the enjoyment and contemn- 
plation of those works by means of such happy 
copies. 

We look forward with pleasure (though we may 
not live to witness it) to the incalculable effect and 
influence, which will be produced upon the arts ' 
by those precious relicks^ in England, as well as in 
other countries. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. Goethe. 
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Artists. 

Art. VII. Catalogue of the Works of Raffablle 

Morghen. 

A complete Catalogue of the works of this fine engraver 
has reached us through the hands of a much respected cor- 
respondent^ made by his friend and pupil Niccolo Palmerini. 
We offer no apologies for printing it in the original Italian^ 
as that language is now so well understood by all who have 
any pretensions to the science of a connoisseur; and also as^ 
being more valuable to ihe collector. The orders to foreign 
printsellers can also be given with more precision, both as 
to titles^ description of prints and proofs as well as in size. 

OPERE ESEGUITE IN NAPOLI 

JV. 1. Vn Giovinette or ante in Gi- 
nochioni. Non abbiamo al- 
cana notiziadi questo pezzo 
se non in quanto d citato nel 

CatalogoaellaCollezionedi ^ 

' Gaetano Poggiali il quale 
dice averlo aruto dai Padre 
del N. A. coUa presente nota: ' 
Prime taggio a buHno diR, 

VOL. IV. NO. 15. Rr 
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Morghen da giovinetto; e 
calcola che possa aTerk> in- 
tagliato deir etk di circa 
noTe anni. . • 

f e 3 Due copie dal LoridoniOy rap- 
pregeiitanti Pastori ed Ar- 
menti. 

'4 a 1 1 Alcune figure dei ProfeU^ 
che esistono in bassorilieyo 
intorno al Coro della Metro- 
politana Fioreatina, segnate 
neir intera raccolta con i 
numeri 57, 58, 75, 76, 81, 
83, 85, 86. . r . > 

12/7 Giuoco del PaHone^ 'diseg- 

nato dal Vero 
IS La Stalua d'hide, Non ne co- 
nosciamo alcuna proTa, e 
si crede noii sia mai stata 
data ialla luce. . 

14 La veduiainteriore delDruglio, 

ovTeroBagni antichi presso 
al Terapio di Venerc Gem- 
trice a Baia. 

15 Feduta delle Lave^ the nell' 

eruzioDi del Yesuvio copri- 
rono rantichissima citta di 
Ercdiano 

16 Feduta de'due Tempj EsastUi 

Periiteroy e Ipetro, . • • 

17 Feduta del Tempio EsasUlo 

Ipetro dalla parte di Po- 
neiite* .... 

19 La Pianta delsuddetto Tempio^ 
senza nomi di Disegnatore, 
e di Intagliatore .... 

19 Feduta del Ponte di CaHgola 
senza nomi come sopra . • 

to La Grotta del Cane . • • . 

81 // Ritratto di Ferdinando IF. 
Re delle due Sicilie. , £ 
lo stesso rame intagliato da 
Filippo Padre del N. A. nell' 
anno 1760 a riserva deUa 
testa cancellata, e rifatta da 
Raffaello. «... 

fS n Ritratto di Maria Carelmay 

. Regina delle due Sicilie. • 

I suddetti due Ritratti diffi- 

cilmente si tro vano di bouna 

proTa. 
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16,5 19,9 
64,4 36,5 



37,4 25,7 



50.8 28,5 

31.9 25,2 

87,4 25,T 

ST ,4 27,5 

36,0 24,8 
25,2 13,6 



««^0 38,9 
28,5 
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93 a 34 La eeJebre Mascherata fat-* 
tanella splendidissima cittli 
di Napoli in Campa^na fe- 
lice nel Carnevaie dell* anno 
1T78, rappresentante nella 
Terita della sua maertosa 
comparsa il Viaggio dei 
Gran Signore alia Mecca ec 
Di Quest' opera compostadi 
undici stampe, e il frontes- 
pizio, sono da preferirsi gli 
esemplari impressi in tinta 

OSCUi cfc* • • • • 

95 L'jirme del Dttca di Cmnawi 
Serra, Questo intaglio era 
sfuggito alia naemoria dello 
fltesso Autore, e ci e stato 
fayorito non ha molto dal 
Marchese Giuseppe Serra 
Cassano, delle Belle ArtI 
amantiMimo, e Possessore di 
una insigne Biblioteca. 
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INTAGLI FATTI a ROMA. 

36 L*Jppariziane di N, S. alia 

Maddalenain forma di orto- 
lano, copiadaEgidioSadeler. 
Per quante diligenze abbia- 
mo usato onde rinyenire 
questo primo studio fatto 
nella Scuola del Yolpato, 
non ci ^ riuscito di vedeme 
alcunaproTa. 

37 La Maddalena : Mezza firura. 

Ordinariamente de' piccoli 
rami ed in particolar modo 
di quelli intagliati in Roma, 
fotti o per ornameuto di 
libri, o per divozione di 

?^ualchecommittente,o non 
urono tirati esemplari a- 
Tanti le Lettere, o n' esistono 
pochissimi. 

38 La Pittura .... 

39 La Poena .... 

Le prove aranti le Lettere 
dei detti due rarai,che sono 
rarissime, hanno Parmojed 
il titolo della stampa a let- 
tere chitise e manca la dedi- 



Guido Reni 
G, BamHton 
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26,7 35,7 
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ca. Con le Lettere n'esistono 

tre edizioni : La prima con 

r indirizzo delta yendita in 

Roma, la seconda in Napoli 

la terza in Firenze. 

40 e 41 La Madtmna addoloraU re- 

^ plicatamecte es^iiita per 

una confraternita di Napoli. 

OgDi nostra premura per 

litrovarae qualche esera- 

plare ^ sUta inutile. 

4S Veduta di Mare. La sola pre- 

parazione all* acquaforte, 

non avendola il N. A. ter- 

minata.comeabbiamo detto 

nella premessa nostra Let- 

xera* • • • • 

43 a 46 Quattro Stampe relative alia 

Storia di Germanico ; Opera 

di Grand lean Olandese. Ba- 

rissime. .... 

47 La Poesia^ uno de' Tondi del 

Yaticano, con riquadratura 
nell' intaglio. 

48 La Teologia come sopra. Gli 

esemplari avanti le Lettre 
dei detti due Tondi o non 
hanno alcuna Lettera, o i 
' soli nomi del Pittore, del Di- 

segnatore, e dell' Intaglia- 
tore ugualmente che tutte 
le opere intagliate a Koma, 
eccettuato il Ripso, il 
Ballo delle Stagioni, ed il 
Cayallo, che hanno 1' arme 
e la dedica, i primi a Let- 
tere leggiere, e 1' ultimo a 
Lettere aperte. 

49 La Giurisprudenzay una delle 

Lunette del Vaticano. . . 
£ da osseryarsi, che tanto 
gli esemplari avanti le Let- 
tere, che quelli con le Let- 
tere di prima impressione 
sono piuttosto chiari. 
ftOa63 // Ritratto delta Pincipetaa 
delta Roccella, e tre stampe 
istoriate inserite nell* Ope- 
ra in lode della suddetta 
•tampata in Parma dalBo- 
doni nel 1784 in 4^ grande. 
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Grand-Jean 18,8 ]7,o 



Raf.Sanvio 35,7 35,5 



DeUo 
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36,8 36,8 
73,5 35,3 



F.Fischietti 15,6 10,8 



Raffaelle Morghen. 
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54 // Miracolo di Beltenay ov- 
yero la Messa, una deile Lu- 
nette del Vaticano. 
55e56 Due fogli delle fisionomie 
cognile dipinte da Raf- 
faello nel YaticaQO, e pre- 
cisamente quelli del S. Leone 
Papa con Attila, e del MonU 
Parnaso 

57 // Ritratto di un incegnito. 

Artaria di Manheim, essen- 
do in Roma, acquistd non 
hamolto questo raine,e nelle 
stampe, che egli fece impri- 
mere a Parigi si legge /r in- 
helmui II. Princeps NassO' 
viae, Ignoriamo ove sia fon- 
data questa denominazione. 

58 La Filosofia uno de' Tondi, 

come si e detto al N. 4T. . • 

59 La Giustizta, come sopra. . 
60 e 61 Due Bacchi incisi da Vofpa- 

to, e Morghen. 

42 a 68 Sette Fedute intagliate all* 
acquaforte a soli contorni 
per dipingersi a colori, es- 
sendo f ottava, ciod la Cas- 
cata di Terni, incisa da Vol- 
pato. • ^ • 

69 a 104 Lo Studio del Disegno in 
XXXVI Uvole incise, e V. 
Carte di materia compreso 
il frontespizio. 

106 n Parnaso . . 
' lOe La Caccia di Diana, 

Ordinariamente le prime 
prove con le Lettere dei 
dette due rami sono impres- 
sein carta non molto bianca, 
e qualora sia \l f oglio intero, 
guardandosi contro lume yi 
si legg:e il nome del Fabbri- 
catore Pietro Miliani di Fa- 
briano; ed oltre a cio quelle 
della Caccia non hanno una 
screpolatura, che si scoprl 
dopo un certo numcro d'im- 
pressioni nel marline del 
rame vicino alia prima Let- 
tera della dedica. 
lOT // RUratto di Siamtlao Au-^ 
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Mireveld 
Raff. Sanxio 

F, Mola 
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36,4 36,2 

36,4 36,5 
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gusto Re di Polonia, Busto 
in una nicchia con riqiia- 
dralura. .... 
Non ^ a nostra notizia» che 
il solo esemplare, che posse- 
diamo. 

li Riiratto del cav. Gaetano 
Filangieri. . . • 

S, Giovanni Batista. . • 

La Sacra Famiglia. 
Gli esemplari avanti le Let* 
tare dei suddetti due rami 
sono deila massima rarita. 

Vignetta impres'sa net fronte* 
spizio del Libro intitolato 
Componimenti per le Nowxje 
del Conte Sanrntale^ e deUa 
Princtpessa D. Lima Gohtm" 
ga, Parma nella StamptriA 
RedtelWi in A, . calco 
Le Nozze di GermamfOy e 
da Agrippina, stampa in- 
fierita nella sopraccitata edi- 
zione. .... 

// Testo dopo aver Tinto il 
Minotauro . » « 

Le prove aranti le Lettere 
sono molto rare. 

S. Filippo Neri ovale con ri- 
quadratura. . . . 

La Madonna col Bambino^ e 
S. Giovanni delta volgar- 
mente la Madonna di Fries, 
perche il Conte di Fries pos- 
siede il quadro^ ed il rame. 

L" Aurora^ ovvero il Cacro di 
Apollo .... 
Gli esemplari avanti YAedi- 
bus Ruspiliosiis sono piu rari 
di queili avanti le Lettere ; 
e di qualche raritik sonosi 

f»ure oggi reiiduti que' icon 
*Aedibus avanti il ritocco 

del rame. 
// Ritratto di Raffaello Mor-' 

ghen inciso alia punta di 

di profilo. ... * 
Viglietto da Visita rappre- 

sentante Monte Cavalto. 
VigUstto da Fisita rappresen- 

tante la Citta di Todt. 
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ISO Loi con le proprie FigHe. 

Questo rame e stato per 

qualche tempo con i loli 

'nomi del Pittore, • deU' In- 

tagliatore : ultimamente ffli 

attiiali possessori del nieclb» 

simo tI hanno fatto incidere 

le Lettere, e pochifisimi e- 

semplari se ne sono tirati 

con le Lettere aperte. 

lt\ II Riposo in Egitto. 

\92 il BaUo deUe Stagioni^ o sia il 

Tempo 

193 Angelica^ e Medoro. ; 

I primi esemplari con le 
Lettere portano soltanto i 
seguenti due versi : 
"Angelica, e Medoro in varj 

modi 
« Legati insieme didiversinodi," 
1 quail f urono poscia cancel* 
lati, e di nuovo incisi con 
carattere piu piccolo, e con 
la dedica. 
It4 / Funerali fatti dtU PonUfice 
Pio FL a Carlo III. . . 
125 el 26 Due Vignette con Ritratti is- 
toriati. . . • • 
1 suddetti tre rami furono 
inseriti nel Libro intitolata : 
In Funere Caroli III. Hispur- 
mar, Reg, Catholici, Oratio 
a Bernardino Ridolfi etc, 
Parmoe ex Regio Tipogra- 
pheo IT 89 in 4. mas. N'esii- 
tono due differenti edizioni : 
La prima con i rami piii 
freschi e di pag« 29 ; ed ha 
sul f rontespizio un vaso: La 
leconda dipag. d4ha invece 
delTasoun'ancora. Le prime 
proTe delle Tignette hanno 
il calco del rame piu grande 
' delle altre per essere quindi 
stato tagliato a £ne di adat- 
tarlo air edizione. ... Mi- 
sura del caico. . 
127 n Ritratto di Carlo III. in ovar 
le riquadrato. • • 
128 el29 Due Medaglioni con riqua* 
drature, ne' quali son rap* 
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presentati Carlo IV, e Fer- 
dinand o IV. 

Trovansi i detti tre rami 
nell' Elogio storico di Carlo 
III, edizione della Staroperia 
Reaie di Napoli del 1789 in 
4 ; e le migliori prove de' 
Medaglioni ordinariamente 
sono quelle col carattere a 
tergo. 

130 La Testa diJngustodsL un mar- 
mo antiro. 

\3l La JIfusa Comica, ot v ero il Ri- 
tratto di Miledi Hamilton. . 
X«e prove avanti le Lettere 
sono della massimararitii. 

1S2 La Testa diGioveEgioeo da un 
Cammeo antico della mede- 
sima grandezza. • . londo. • 
Estremaniente rare sono le 
couie avanti le Lettere^ e 
nelle prime copie con le 
Lettere vi 6 effbsus invece 
di effossusj 

133 // Ritratto di Filippo Morghen 
padre del N. A. inciso alia 
puntasecca. 

Vi 6 nello stesso rarae.il Rir 
tratto di Raffaello Morghen 
delineato, ed inciso alia 
punta da Guglielrao di lui 
fratello. 

134 S. Pio F. . . . . 
135al47 11 Ritratto del Conte Frances- 
co AlgarotU; 11 Mausoleo 
del medesimo esistentenel 
Campo Santo di Pisa i . e un* 
dici vignette istoriate, o con 

Ritratti 

Trovansi nell'edizione delle 
- di luiOpere pubblicate inVe- 
nezia dal Palese. . . . mis. 
delle vignette 

148 // Deposito di Clemente XIIL 

(Rezzonico). • . • 
Avanti le Lettere ne furono 
tirati non raoiti esemplari. 

1 49 Suor Maria deW Ineamazionef 

figura iuterasostenuta dagli 
Angeli • • « . 

150 La medesima raezza 4gura. . . 
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Biancani 7,3 3,9 
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151 Altra parimente mezza fi^ura, 

ma di forma pii^ piccola, e 
di composizione diversa. . 
Questri d piii rara delle altre. 

152 n RHratto del Generate Fran^ 

cesco di Mmcada a* cavallo. . ' ' 
Le prime prove con le Let- 
tere non hanno un secondo 
taglio suil' Armatura del 
Cavaliere faltovi dairAo- 
tore, quando il rame corain- 
ciava aperdere la suaforza. 
Quest* operazione per altro 
uniia ad alcuni iocchi ^en- 
tilissimi in altri luoghi es- 
senziali,chenon ardiremrao 
, chiaroare ritocco, e falta 
con tanta intelligenza^ che 
ha rendu to al rame presso* 
che il primiero guo vigore. 
ns II Presepio. . . . ... 

S una delle Opere piu rare 
del N. A. per la difficoita di 
averia separata dalla Rac- 
colta, a cui va unita. 
151 La Madonna delta Seggiola, La 
sola jfl-eparazione all' acqua- 
forte cominciataa condurre 
a bulino, e punta in una 
gamba del Bambino. Fu 
quindi terminatada Giusep- 
pe Calendi per essere sem- 
brata piccoia a chi ne avea 
data la commissione. 
Le prove delta detta prepa- 
razione sono rarissime. 

OPERE D'INTAGLIO FATTE 
IN FIRENZE 

* 155 Xa Madonna delta Seggiola. 
Tondo con riquadratura. . 
(A^. B, I numeri segnati 
con* hanno le prove avanti 
le lettere con ii titolo, o la 
dedica o a lettere leggiere 
o aperte). 

Piik edizioni con le^Lettere 
esistono di questoramepas- 
sato in dominio di diversi 
proprietarj. 
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^^ gnez, g,nB%. 

La prima con V indirizzo 
diNiccolo Pagni, e di Gius. 
Bardi. 

La seconda con V indiriz* 
zo di Niccolo Pagni. 

La terza con la Dedica 
cancellata, e lasciatovi la 
sola arme. 

Laquartacolprimo Terso 
della De.d ica a Lettere aper te 
imitando ie legittime avanti 
le Lettere : Si ptto facilmente 

Serodistinguerledalie prime 
icendo in queste ECCLL.ZA 
inyece di ECC£L.za. 
. La quinta con tutte leLe- 
tere, e 1' indirizzo di Pietro 
Bettelini a Roma. 

La sesta con T indirizzo di 
Niccola De' Antonj. 
1 i6 Z-tf Cflriia. ..-.,. A, AUegri da 99 fi S8,4 
15t // Ritratto del Cortte VUtorio Coreggio 

Alfieri in ovale. .... p x, F^bre T^ 9,6 

£ inserito nelle di lui Opere 

cominciate a stamparsi in 

Liyorno e ultimate a Lo§aa« 

na nel 1795. Le prove con 

le Lettere probabilmenfce per 

la piccolezza del carattere 

hanno le medesime Lettere 

aperte. 

158 La Famiglia BoUtem-Beek. . A, Ka^ffm^m 38,1 55,9 

Furono tirati pochissirni 
esemplari avanti le Lettere. 

159 // Ritratto di Domemca Folpa' 

to Morghen in 0Y3\e. . . jOe«« 0,0 8,0 

Le cop ie con le Lettere sono ' 

corneal N. 157. 

160 II Ritratto di Fortunata Sul- 

gher Fantastici in ovale. . . Detta 51 70 

Le proye con le Lett, come 

•opra. 

161 II Ritratto di Niccolo MacchU' 

»«//i in ovale. ..... A. Bronzino 7,7 10,» 

Gli esemplari con le Lettere 
come sopra. Trovasi nelle 
di lui Opere stampate in 
Livornd nel 1797. 

162 La Testa diOvidio'm Meds^lia. 45 q q 

Gli esemplari communi por- ' 

tano soltanto i nomi del Di- 
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•egnatore, e delP Intaglia- 
tore, e qualcbe proya n' e- 
siste senza i detti nomi. E 
coUocata nella Traduzione 
Italiana degli Amori Ovi- 
diaiii,colladata di Sulmona* 

163 // Riiratto di una Monaca in 

ovale. • . • • 
Esiste tuttayia questo rame 
col solo nome dell' Intaglia« 
tore. 

164 tl RitrattOj 6\ce^\ di Madamm 

Fulger 

Meno tin esemplare aTanti 
tutte le Lettere, che posse- 
diamo,e forse qualche altro 
simile, che non ^ a nostra 
notizia, tutti gli altri por* 
tano il solo nome delP luta* 
gliatore. 
*\%5 La Madonna del Sacco, 

166 La TVasfigurazione. . . • • 

Per le ragioni,che detteab- 
biamo nella precedente Let- 
tera, il N. A. lascio quest* 
opera a presoche la meUi di 
laToro { In questo stato ne 
fnrono tirati circa dugento 
esemplari, oltre le pochis- 
sime prove di semplice ac- 
quaforte ; e fu quindi ulti- 
mato dal di lui Fratello An- 
tonio, meno le estremit^ 
della figura del SaWatore, 
che sono di mano di Rafifa* 
ello. 

167 La fergine col Bambino che 

dorme. .... 
Tra le Opere classiche del 
N. A. questa e la piu rara, 
come si 6 accennato nelle 
Annotazion] alia sopraccita- 
ta Lettera : Rarita che non 
pu6 non Hispiacere agP In- 
telligenti pel gusto, colquale 
6 intogliata, specialmente le 
carni, che fanno un bellissi- 
mo effetto. Le prove di 
essa esistenti sono a nostra 
notizia qualcbe acquaforte, 
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una prova non fioita citata 
nelCataloo^o delta Coilezione 
del Pog^iali, e pochissimi 
eseroplan avanti tutte le 
Lettere. 

168 Viglietto da Plsila pel Senator 

Bartolini. Preparazio|ie air 
acquaforte cominciata a 
condure a bulino, e punta. . 

169 Feneref che esce dal bagno in 

ovale da un Cammeo an- 
tico. ,. . . • 

Una sola proTa di questo 
rame non terminaio, e pos- 
cia rotto, esiste tutt' ora 
presso Artaria in Manheim, 
ft cui la donammo. 
*170 La Cena di N. S. con g\i Apos- 
tolic ..... 
. Per quanto le Lettere leg- 
giere, o aperte , non si sog- 
Rano porre, che a rarae ul- 
timato, pure in questo, per 
comodo forse ^elr Intaglia- 
tore, si tro^a incisa i' arme 
e leggiermente ii verso della 
Dedica in undici esemplari, 
ne' quali non 6 fatto un 

Siattino prossimo alia figura 
i S. Simone, che diSerisco- 
no da altri cinque pure 
senza il detto piattino, men- 
tre in questi non vi e alcun 
carattere, n^ Arme, ma sol- 
tanto il monogramma R. M. 
nel piattino medesimo. I 
pid condotti perd sono gli 
undici sopraccitati, appa- 
rendo sensibiliiiente in essi 
il maggior lavoro, ed in sin- 
golar m jdo nelle teste. 

Le prove piik fresche con 
le Lettere non hanno una 
virgoladopo.il vobis del tes- 
to Evangelico, nd un punto 
sotto la R. del nome dell' 
Autore, come si 6 detto nelle 
Annotazioni alia pid volte 
citata Lettera. 
Ill II Ritratto di Monsignor Dioda-^ 
to Tlirc^Tescovo di Parma. 
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Fochissimi esemplari furono 
impress! senza le Lettere. 

172 La Madonna di Caravaggio, . 

Nelle prime prove si vede il 
solo indice alia mano destra 
della Vergine, e nelle altre, 
quattro dita. 

173 Fignetta^eiP^hero del Monte 

Redimible. 

Nelle prime copie si le^ge 

nel nastio sTolazzante intor- 

no la Vignetta Sacra fede 

Toscana^ che fu in seguito 

cancellato. 

174 Fignetta pel Generale Murat. . 
176 Immagine delV Arcangelo Ga- 

briello intagliata alia ma- 
niera di matita. . . ovale. 

*176 H RUratto di Giovanni Folpato 
esimio intagliatore. . • ^ . 

•177 // Ritratto.di Giorgio Jonas 
Mayer. . • • ' r 
Leggesi ne' primi»«seraplari 
con le Lettere soltanto. . • 
Natorum benevoUnUa^ e ne* 
comuni vi sono nominati 
tutti i figlj. 

178 La Maddalena Penitente 

179 Jl RUratto del rinomato Jttifio 

Zuccagni Medico y in Medag- 
lione col rovescio istoriato, 
e con iscrizione analoga 
composU dair Ab. Luigi 
Lanzi celebratissirao Scrit- 
tore del secol nostro, spe- 
cialmente in Antiquaria. . . 

180 5'. FiHppo Neri, 

*181 n RitraUo di Raffaello Sanxio 

daUrbino ...••. 
182 IlMitratto di Ltonardo da Fin- 
hi. La sola preparazion'e all* 
acquaforte con qualche ri- 
tocco a buUno, proponeu- 
dosi il N. A. di ultiraarlo 
dopo la Trasfigurazione. . . 
*183 IlRitratto di Danti AUgheri, 
Inscrito nell^ Edizione in 
foglio delle Opere dei quat- 
tro Padri della Lingua, e 
dellaPoesia Italiana impresie 
a Pisa. ' • 

184 72 RitraUo di un Incognito in 
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meda^lia cou riquadratura. 
Tre diverse edizioni furonoj 
fatte. La prima senza righe 
nello spazio ove vanno coU 
locate te Lettere $ la seconda 
con le righe e la terza pari* 
meDte coa le righe, ma con 
la mutazione della corona 
dilauroche 8ta»opra la Me- 
daglia,in unchiodo romano. 

185 II mcSlesimo soggetto in ovale 

grande 

Non n'esiste alcun etem- 
plare con le Lettere, e non 
e mai stato pubblicato. 

186 Ritratti in Medaglia di Carlo 

Lodovico Re d* Etruria, e di 
Maria Luiw Regina Beg- 

gente 

Fochissime copie vi sono 
senza alcuna Lettera, e le 
Gomuni banno i nomi di 
Santarelli, e di Morghen. 
18T F^eita per i Libri del Re 
d'Etruria. *..... 

188 Ritratto del Prtmogenilo del- 

VImperatoreFraneesco d'Au- 
atria^ ovale con riquadratu- 

ra 

AppoDa terminato vi fii mes- 
sa r iscrizione, che dopo aU 
cuni esemplari fu alquanto 
variata, e corretti a mano i 
sopraddetti esemplari. 

189 La Madonna col Bamhino^oizie 

riquadrato 

Furono tirate alcune prove 
avanti la riquadratara. 

190 II Ritratto della Fornarina, La 

preparazione airacquaforte, 
e la testa pressoche ultimata. 
II N. A. di quando in quando 
lavora in questo rame, ed d 
sperabile,che possa pubbli* 
carsi contemporaneamente, 
o poco dopo la Trasfigura* 
zione. 

191 5. Maria Maddalena de* Patai 

cen laBeataBagnesiin gloria. 
Intaglio di Calendi, e di 
Morghen • 
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^192 // Riirattodi Francesco Petrar- 
cti • •••••••• 

TroTast neirEdizione citata 
al N. 183. 

103 E$culapiOt edigia da ua Dit- 

tice antico 

104 // Ritratto di Antonio Canava^ 

bassorilicTo in oTale. • - ; 
Dopo soli quattro esemplari 
aenza alcuna Lettera fu in- 
cita in questo rame la iscri- 
zione compostadal preloda- 
to Ab. Lanzi, se ne tirarono 
circa una cinquantina d' e- 
lemplari per presentarsi al 
Canova, come si i detto 
nella precedente Lettera, e 
posciail N. A. ^i fece akuni 
ritocchi per ottenere una 
maggiore rassoraigiianza, 
preTalendosi del Ritratto in 
cera, cbeegregiamenteese- 
gui in queir occasione il 
citato Santarelli. La diffe- 
renzadi queste due ediziooi 
siconosce sensibilmente per 
arere le pro^e dell' ultima 
la pupilla neii* occbio* 
^195 tt Ritratto di Dante AUghien 

in ovale 

£ una copia in piccolo di 

quetlo citato al N. 183 ese- 

guita per V edizione della 

DiTinaCommediaprocurata, 

ed illustratadaGaetano Pog- 

giali. 

196 La Testa detta Figura^ che di- 

eesi la Fornarina^ dipinta da 

RidOfaello nella Traifisura- 

- zione, intagliata in una lastra 

d' argentOy nonancora pub- 

blicata 

*197 n RUratto di Torquato Tasso. 
£ inserito nell' £dizione in- 
dicalaal N. 183. 
*198 // Ritratto di JVapoleone il 
^rranifelmperatorede' Fran- 

cesi ec 

Oltre le prove solite avanti 
le Lettera nefurono impres- 
si cento esemplari col solo 
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NiipoLEoN a Lettere aperte 
per inserirsi nel Codice in 
m fo?Uo stampato dai Tor- 
xhi di Molini, Landi, eComp. 
Le prime copie con le let- 
tere non hanno T indirizzo 
dei sopraDnominati Editori. 
♦199 L*Immagtne del Salvatore in 
piccolo tondo tratta da un 
orignale di eguale grandez* 
za, che dicesi di Lionardo da' 
Vinci esistente presso gli 
omatissimi Sigg> fratelii 
Trivulzio di Milano . • . 
*200 // Ritratto ^iLodavico Ariosto* 
£ unito all'Edizione citata 
al N. I8S. 
201 La Trasfigurazione di N. S. sul 

Monte Tabor 

Intaglio non ancora ultima^ 
to, e le di cut prove fino ad 
oratiratesono. 

Lagemplice preparazione 
all' acquaiorte. 

La medesima con una 
^ testa finita. 

Tre soli esemplari con la 
figura della Donna, che cre-^ 
desi la Fornarina, pressochd 
ultimata, uno de* quali si 
possiede da noi. 

Otto detti pin le figure del 
SaWatore, e di un de* Pro- 
feti e raetk dell' aria abboz- 
zati alia punta. In due di 
questi esemplari Ti e inciso 
intomo alia testa del Salya^ 
tore Hie est JUius meua-di" 
lectui* ed uno di essi trovasi 
nella nostra Collezione. 

Dodiciidetti pi^ la figura 

dell' altro Profeta, e 1' aria 

. Quasi ultimata, e diverse 

. figure di prima veduta pres* 

soch^ finite. 

Opere^ in qualche parte deUe quali 
ha il N, A. lavorato, 

Dafni^eAmore 

Dafni.eFUle 

La FerginCf che insegna a leg- 
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Reviewqf the Cook^ 8 Oracle. 69 1 

^re H Bambino Geii^'coa 

due Angeli Fra Bartolomme^ 

In tntti e tre i detti rami non 
vi d alcun nome d' Intaglia^ 
tore, ma solisLOtopresso Gio. 
Falpato, 
RUratto del Cardinal^ Heransa 
inciso da Ottayiani. . . JliU. Maroii ' 

AGGIUNTA. 

£a€Oi.x Fakci17I.x.o> da una statua aatica A &ef. TefanelU deUn^ 

1993. a Sul piedistallo Ti d scritto Heros uiveniinus in CapUvlao; 

Questa notizia la dobbiamo al citato Sig, Marchese Serra Cas^ 

sano, non conoscendo noi it detto intaglio, nd rammentandosene 

lo stetso Autore. N. P^ 



Review qp New BookS; Publications^ 8ic. 

Abt. VIII. Apicius Rbdivxvus. The CooVb Oracle t 
eoniaining practical Receipts, the result of actual experi' 
menis made in the Kitchen of a Physician*. London, 
2nd edition, HiLTCHAUD, 1818. 

Among all the atis, the children of necessity and genilis, 
cookery must take a distinguished rank. From the wan- 
dering and warlike Tartar, who prepares his savoury steak 
between bit saddle and his seat^ cooking as he flies ; or 
tbe sturdy Cambrian who toasts his cheese on his knife; 
to tbe Emperor who regales on dishes of peacocks tongues 
and nightingales brains, this art is alike acceptable and 
universal. . 

Cookery Is both an art and ^ science, and they who 
have experienced the maladies of life> and have rejoiced 
at being surrendered to the cook by the doctor, must ad^ 
mit it to be an art-^a fine art, replete with taste. 

As an art it embraces the sublime — the beautiful— -the 

VOL, IV. NO. 15. S s 
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pretty — with all their connectinig shades and delicate ra- 
mifications, where the h'ne is but faintly traced that sepa- 
rates them, unseen by vulgar eyes, but clear as the Peplon 
of Minerva to the tasteful amateur and initiated professor* 
Lord Mayors feasts and coronation dinners are historical 
pieces in the grand styie. A dejeun^ k la fourcbette, with 
its meandering streams, shepherds with their crooks^ 
and little temples, are like Claudes or Gaspar Poossins, 
while a family dinner at our friend —*s is like a do- 
mestic scene by Wilkie. 

Skilful cooks, of their various schools, may be com- 
pared with skilful painters and their schools, and aa able 
table decker to' an experienced architect. Bartolomeo 
Scappi,the magnus coquus to a splendid Pope, may be com- 
pared to Fra. Bartolomeo,* frpm his dislike to the node, 
and his love of dressing. Drapery to the human figure in the 
plastic art, is like dressing in the culinary art; and a 
splendid table in the golden gothic dining room at Carltpn ' 
house/ spread, arranged, and ordained by the greatWattier, 

* Towards the close of the fifteeDth century, the state of the 
morals at Florence was become perfectly vicious. The pencil was 
made contributory to disgraceful lusts, even a picture of Jutius 
Farnese and the Virgin Mary, was made subservient to their pas- 
sions, and was worshipped in the chamber of the Pope (the infamous 
Borgia, Alexander YI.), with a rapture exceeding the adoration 
which was represented in the picture. Baccio delta Porta, caHed 
Fra. Bartolomeo di S. Marco, after his joining the convent of Do« 
minicans, the artist here al^ided to, was shocked at these indecenci/ss, 
and though not fond of painting in the nude> in which, Fuseli says 
he eminently excelled, yet whatever he had so painted, that was 
within his reach, he publicly committed to the flames. Fupeli 
asserts t)iat a St. Sebastian by this painter, for skill in the naked and 
energy of colour, obtained every suffrage of artists and critics, but 
unfortunately became such a favourite with the female visitants of 
the chapel, that it was obliged to be removed from public vt«w« 
What must we think of the state of morals, when such a picture 
produced such an effect. 
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is scQircelj leM resplendenty gay and fiEtscinatkig than a 
ftte cfiampetre, bj the no less illustrious Watteai). The 
grand festival at Guildhall, London, given to our reigning 
Prince and his Imperial and Royal Allies, by our tasteful 
fdlow citizens, dresit by a civic Alderman in his scarlet 
'tobes and gold chain, was an emioent rival to the marriage 
feast at Cana, cooked by Paolo Veronese^ in his equally 
honourably earned chain and honours* A decorilted cook 
is as grand in his way as a decorated painter, and an alder- 
■san in chains has always been estimable in the eye of 
taste— « saucepan or griddle of honour is no more to be 
despised than a medal, or a star-^and the splendid carving- 
knife hanging from the long '' thews and sinews" of the 
fomous sesquipedalian cook, Solomon, of the Piazza^ 
whose ragoots and entremets regaled of old the labours 
of our Roscitts KemUe, during his most splendid career^ 
and during his Fabian campain called the O^ P, war, looks 
scarcely less formidable, and even almost as graceful, by 
theudeof his nankeen breeches and silk stockingSjguard-> 
ed by his delicately white apron, as erst did in moreyouth>- 
fbl days, the dress sword, ironically called a spit, by the 
aide of our first and most amiable of beaiiix, Sir Lumley 
Si. George Skeffington, or the no less renowned sword of 
state of our present great tragedian Kean* 

It was pleasing to observe, and it is more pleasing to re* 
cord the civilities which passed between th^se illustrious 
heroes of the sock and saucepan^ Roscius often after the 
fatigues of Hamlet, and of Coriolanus, refreshed his mortal 
frame at Solomon's kitchen fire, a place more privileged 
Aan the green-room, and perhaps equally so with a masot^ 
lodge. Often have we seen vulgar intruders driven from 
the scene by a graoefql application of the master-cook's 
right-hand to the hilt of his knife^ the scabbard grasped 
by hia left, and with a frowning brow, an heroic stamp, and 
with a Cook'hhf nay, with almost a KembleAsh repulsion, 
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-scowl oat ^* BEGONE^ — while the caitiffs ran, thankful 
they still retained their heads. fiKAZ £Ka£ exte bebhaoi 
was the motto to his kitchen, as is otaeis amoteos Eirixn 
to the great room of the Royal Academy, iu vain^^glorious 
rival. But how are the mighty fallen! Solomon's kitchen, 
under the Piazza of St. Paul, Co vent Garden, though con- 
fessed it must be as inferior to that in the Piazza Papale 
before men tinned, with all his brilliant stew and saucepans, 
silver soup basins, tureens and spits; is by no means so 
much so as is the aforesaid great room to theVatican cham- 
bers, which the master-cooks thereof pretend lo equal. 

But one more civility that passed between these, per- 
sonages, not surpassed in Homer, naust be recorded in 
our Annals of Art. The hero of our scenic art, whose 
tasteful palate was so often satisficfd by Solomon's savoury 
soups, as Mr. Shee would say, exchanged the freedom of 
his theatre for the freedom of Solomon's kitchen sanctnm, 
and often have we been gratified with a peep from behind 
the door at Don John's heroic form leaning against' the 
mantle tree, sipping his turtle, applauding as he sipped, his * 
Solomon's arc — and again seen Solomon in the dress circle 
as loudly applauding his Roscius' art, improved in voice 
and bulk by his peristaltic persuading condiments \ and often 
have we witnessed his Stranger strengthened by Solomon's 
ox-tail> his Penrudduck polished by his beef and bouiili, 
his Coriolanus corrected by his condiments, and his Ham- 
let heated by his hot-pot.- 

We have said that cookery is anart-^it is also a science, 
and a science which depends on the most abstruse calcu- 
lation, experiment and practice. Sir Humphry Davy, in 
his laboratory, has not a more anxious task, nor awaits the 
results of his co-mixtures with more patience than does _ 
the scientific cook in his kitchen. The retorts of the one 
may be surcharged with poison-— as well as me^icamenti, 
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and the stew-pans of the otber may deal in death, or poor 
dot gout and indigestions. 

Sickness even has its delights, and among theniy as we 
have before hinted, is that of the physician taking his 
leave, and making ro6m for his cnlinary successor. The 
author of this book, which we most earnestly cominend to 
the libraries of all our friends, particularly those who are 
artists and men of taste, is both a physician and a ^^ master 
kitchener'^ of experience and practice. He dedicates his 
work ^' to tasteful palates, keen appetites, and capacious 
stomachs,^ assures us his receipts^' are not a mere marrow- 
less collection of shreds and patches, and cuttings and 
pastings, from obsolete works, but a bond-fide register of 
practical fads, accumulated by a perseverance not to be 
subdued, or evaporated, by the igniferous terrors of a 
roasting fire In the dog days. The receipts,'^ he assures 
us, and we liave full reason to believe him, *^ have been 
written down by the fire-side, with a spit in one hand, and 
a pen in the other, in defiance of the combined odoriferous 
and calificient repellents, of roasting and boiling, frying 
and broiling ; submitting to a labour no preceding cookery- 
book-maker, perhaps, ever attempted to encounter ; having 
eaten of each receipt, before he set it down in his book.^' 

This is all as it should be, this is taking the ball by the 
horns, — is like drawing, perspective and £i(/tta/ dissection 
to the painter; like casting from nature to the sculptor, 
and like geometry and actual measurement to t()e architect. 
' Besides this certificate of the eatability of the respective 
preparations, we are assured and we feel consolation in the 
assurance, fdlowing as we do his prescriptions in our domes- 
tic cookery, that the cardinal virtues of that art, ^' cleanliness, 
frugality f nourishment and palatableness" qualities as es- 
sential, in our opinion, as light, shade, drawing, expression 
and colouring in another art, '^ preside over each prepa- 
ration ; for 1 b&ve not presumed to insert a single compo« 
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sitioD^ without previously obtainiog the impriliMtur of an 
enlightened and most indef&tigable ^Committee of 
tastb' (composed of the most pen evering and profound 
palaticians, and thorough^bred grands gourmands of the 
first magnitude) whose persevering and cordial co-opera* 
tipn I cannot too highly praise ; and here do I most grate^ 
fully record the unremitting zeal they manifested during 
their arduous progress of proving the respective receipts, 
who were so truly philosophically and disinterestedly re- 
gardless of wear and tear of teeth and stomachy that their 
labour appeared a pleasure to them." Prodigious ! Would 
we could record as philosophical and as disintetestied a re- 
gard to wear and tear of shoe leather^ coach^ horses and 
time in another ^' committee of taste/' concerning cer- 
tainly a much less important affair, the national mona- 
ments. But architects are not cooks^ nor national mona* 
ments feeders of a nation. 

Thanks be to this enlightened and most indefatigable 
Committee, and if one can be added to their number, or 
if there ever be a vacancy in such a healthy and pure epi- 
curean body, we wdttld be a candidate for the honoor. 
Assuring the worthy president, whoever he may be, whe* 
ther the industrious author, or his illustrious friend. Apt- 
cius Coelius the younger, with whose erudite notes several 
of the pages are enriched, that we Will be as indefatigable 
as our editorial functions will allow, and as disinterested 
in the wear and tear of our teeth and stomach as the best. 
We ground our pretensions on our love for the art, on our 
practice as an amateur, having often cooked a kidney fpt 
our breakfast, a chop, and sometimes a steak, for our din« 
ner, and are allowed to be fond of a little bit of cookery. 
We are besides acknowledged by several friends to be ooa- 
Doisseurs, and have improved their cooks by the fastidious* 
ness of our taste, as we have a certain Academy in some 
things, by the carefulness of our watchfulness ; and as our 
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aothor allowi that '' the connoissenr makes the artist,'' oar 
pretensions may perhaps admit lis a candidate* We have 
besides dined with the great Berchoux, the learned editor 
of the Almanac des Gourmands, " great let us call him, 
for he cfonquered us'^ in a fricandeau. De Boisgelin, the 
prenx chevalier de la cuisine, the experienced artist, was 
too powerful in his practice for the '' judgment of the 
connoisseur/' Although we have not yet arrived at the 
honours of the spit, we have bandied the gridiron, and 
scorched oui; face, and burnt our fingers in the service. 

The youthful annotator, Apicius Coelius. jun. has found 
that in the language of bis art, there has been as great 
a departure from the simplicity of our ancestors, as in the 
art of painting, ^' Such a farrago," says the erudite note 
writer '' of unappropriate and unmeaning terms, many 
corrupted from the French, others disguised from the Ita- 
lian, some misapplied from the German, while many are a 
disgrace tonfte English." Who would not think that Api- 
cius was speaking of Macguilps, of Rembrandt paste, of 
Morland's cream, of fat pencils, of luscious touches, of 
cJair-obscures, of carnations, of local, derai and middle 
tints, of chefs-d'oeuvres, of varnishing days, of chillings 
and of bringingsout ! " What/' asks he, " can any person 
suppose to be the meaning of a shoulder of lamb in epi- 
gram, unless it were a poor dish for a pennyless poet i A$^ 
put ofjish, would appear calculated for an astrologer, and 
9L 4houlder of mutton mrpmedyi^ivgne^, for a sbeep-stealer." 
A turkey in the shape of a foot^ball, a shoulder of mutton 
ia the shape of a bee hive, an entr^ of pigeons in the - 
form of a spider, of the sun, of the moon, or of a frog, » 
are given us as ^* unaccountably whimsical harlequinade 
of foreign kitchens." But nhat will he say to a painter 
who left his brushes to paint with bis fingers, an^ when 
snecessful, left them to pa^nt with his toes } of others paint- 
ing w[ith palette knives, and trowels, with and without, by 
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turns^ every colour, with water, with oil, with gani| wicb \ 

solution of chaout choucq, with wax, with every coaipoiiod 
under heaven, with any vehicle but the true sort,' with- ar- 
ranging their colours on their pictures from the prism or 
the rain-bow, rather than from nature, or displaying their 
colours, so that the picture looked as well on its side, or on 
its head, as on its proper bottom ? We could give a few- 
pictorial harlequinades to match, but are restrained by the 
importance of our subject. ~ 

The man who despises cookery, has no seasoning in hit 
soul, and deserves to be sent to the moon, where, as the 
truth-telling Munchausen says, the inhabitants open their 
left sides^ and place in a month's provision at once, without 
losing time. Our literary Colossus, Johnson, doted upon 
it when it came in his way, though he did not make him- 
self its slave. Shakspeare drew similies from it, and tells 
us that sleep is ** great nature's second course" and from 
the Hebrides to Parnassus haggis and ambrosia have been ~ 
concocted for the profit and^mufiement of the stomachs 
of Caledonians and immortals. 

The same commentator, annotator, or noter, on the re- 
vived Apiciu3,gives us that singular receipt for roasting and 
eating a goose alive, from Wecker^s Secrets of Nature, foI« 
Lon. 16()0, which eluded the researches of that indefati- 
gable antiquary Qrose. We forbear to give it, out of re- 
gard to the feeling/fe of our readers, and agree with the an- 
notator that '^ we suppose Mr. Mizald stole the receipt 
from the kitchen of his infernal Majesty; probably it 
might have been one of the dishes the devil ordered whea 
he invited Nero and Caligula to a feast. A. C. jun." Nero 
and Caligula to a feast, and the devil in the chair! Bravo^ 
Apicius,jun. Robespierre certainly must have been the 
vice, and empty chairs left for Buonaparte and Cobbett. 
Our imaginations are excited, the sceneappears to ub, and 
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had we Somniator's pen^ or Faselt's pencil, a description 
or a pictare should certainly appear. 

Our printer cries, ohe ! jam satis, the Number is overfull ; 
bot daily experience proves that the subject is one of the 
greatest universality, and depends on knowledge, practice 
and good taste. 



Art. IX. Sound Mind ; ory Contributions to the Na» 
tural History and Physiology of the Human Intellect. 
By John Haslam, M. D. late of Pembroke Halt, 
Cambridge : formerly President of the Royal Medical, 
Natural History, and Chemical Societies of Edinburgh^ 
8vo. London, Longman, and Co. 1819* 

Afteb the young artist has completed his preparatory 
studies, whether as painter, sculptor or architect, and has 
began to paint, or carve, or design buildings on bis own 
account, he should devote his leisure hours to the study of 
the human intellect. From the human form he should 
soar to the human mind, and from the animal functions 
^should rise to the naturjal history of his own species, and 
investigate man, the proper study of the true philosopher. 

Artists should leap over the mere mechanical boundaries 
of their art, should read, and learn, and inwardly reflect 
upon its philosophy : should study nature's mind, and from 
thence aspire to nature's God : should think, and speak, and 
write for themselves : should take up the pen from the self- 
called connoisseur, and by tearing off the trammels of lite* 
terary tyranny, and throwing away their leading strings, 
stand np for themselves, and walk erect like men. 

These reflections are occasioned by the maledictions of 
a class of men who call themselves critics, and buz and 
buz, and sting and buz about this immense metropolisi 
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seeking whom they may devour^ living upon artittg and 
players^ and lesser authors. A sort of chop-house eor- 
morantSy who 

Criticise your wine, and aaalyase your meat* 
Yet oa plain puddios deign at home to eat." 

Who hnnt out every new artist as he, arises, and cringe 
and flatter, and offer to write them into that very path of 
fame, of which they have just found the strait and tedious 
inlet. 

These are the men who ery out against every man^a 
writing, who can do any thing else; these are the men who 
damn dramatic pieces written by actors, and condemn 
treatises on art written by artists, as if Shakspeare ought not 
to have written his immortal works, but have stuck to act- 
ing, or Da Vinci have done nothing but paint ; and these 
are the men against whom we would warn such of onr 
readers who are artists. To these aspirants we would say, 
cultivate your intellect^ if you have received a good school 
education, improve it, if an indifferent one, acquire a 
better ; read, think, write for yourselves, study intensely 
in the line of your art, and be not driven to mediocrity by 
the galley slaves of letters, who write for hire or for din- 
ners, and can do nothing, else : driven from arts or profes- 
sions they Gonld not acquire, just knowing the superficies 
aiid boundaries of each, they set up as scare-crow critics 
on what they cannot practise. 

Metaphysics, or the doctrine of the affections of beings 
is s science eminently qualified to enlarge the mind of the 
advanced student, and is therefore most worthy the atten- 
tion of artists of all descriptions, mere especially those who 
aim at qualifying themselves to build public edifices, or to 
decorate them with Phidian sculptures, or historical, or 
ethic paintings. To such we recommend the little work 
here quoted as one of the most intelligible and pleasing* 
we ever read. We have perused it twice, and with in- 
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creased iDterest ; it is to us the most satisfactory and de« 
ligbtful that ever came before ui, and we doubt oot bot 
it will do great good at this unsettled juncture of opi« 

IliOD. 

Dr. Haslam is a philologist of the human mind^ of the 
first oider^ his works on the interesting but melancholj 
subject of insanity are well known all over Europe, and 
have procured him the reputation of a profound and phi- 
losophical writer: and all his writings bear the marks 
of deep thinking and research. 

'' SouNB MiNDy^ the greatest blessing of God to man^ 
because, by it alone are we enabled to enjoy the rest, is the 
subject now chosen by Dr. Haslam. In his preface hesays^i 
*' in treating of mental derangement, I became very early 
sensible^ that competent knowledge of the faculties and ope- 
rations of the Intellect in its healthy state was indispensa- 
bly necessary to him, who professed to describe its dia* 
order.** — ** There was indeed no lack of theories and sys- 
tems of metaphysics^ and although they essentially differ- 
ed, many possessed the highest reputation. Amidst this 
distraction of conflicting opiniops, which no mediator could 
adequately reconcile, without daring to contend with a host 
of discrepancies, or presuming to demolish the lofty edi- 
fices which scholastic pneumatology had reared, I deter- 
mined to throw off the shackles of authority, and think for 
myself;" and herein lies the Doctor^s success, which an at- 
tentive perusal of the book will soon evince. '^ The mind 
of every man,'' continues Dr. H. " may be considered as 
an elaboratory, wherein he may conduct psychological ex- 
periments : — he is enabled to analyze his own acquire- 
ment, — and if he be sufficiently attentive, he m^y note its 
formation and progress in his children : — and thus trace the 
accumulation of knowledge, from the dawn of infancy to 
the meridian of manhood. The prosecution of these 
laeam, according to my own views^ will qualify the diligent 
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observer, to become the Natural Historian and Physiolo- 
gist of the Human Mind/' 

Most of our readers may remember the insidions doc- 
trines attempted tb be promulgated through the medium 
of oral lectures, and the press, by an eminent professor 
of anatomy, which was as ably controverted by ano«' 
ther public lecturer on the same science, and are aware of 
the results. The lecture room is not the place for either 
theology or scepticism, and the attempts to taint the youth- 
ful mind with the worst errors of the French pseudo-phii- 
losophy deserves the severest reprobation. These erratic 
and erroneous notions have been delicately touched in this 
preface, and though we should as soon ^have thought that 
*' the undevout" anatomist *^ was mad," as well as the un- 
devout astronomer, yet it is well known that the aberra- 
tions of Lalande were too pernicious even for the ears of 
Bonaparte, who by a proclamation announced him as in 
second childhood; but we have no such necromancer's 
wand in England to denounce the preaching of infidelity 
from the wonder-exciting fabric ofv the human form. 
However, let the Doctor speak for himself: *^ In the com- 
parative survey of the capacities of man, and the intelli- 
gence of animals, the contrast has appeared so striking, 
that it was impossible wholly to abstain from the inference 
of his future destination: — notwithstanding very differeat 
conclbsions had been extorted by some modern physiolo- 
gists. It has been often remarked, that the practitioners 
of the healing art, have been very moderately impressed 
with a solicitude for the fixture. This observation, in some 
late instances, has been unhappily confirmed : — but it 
would be unjust to visit the whole tribe with a sweeping 
and acrimonious censure, for the transgressions of a few. 
The reproach has, however, long existed. The venerable 
. father of English poetry, in his description of the doctor, 
has passed a high and merited compliikient to his leaAing ; 
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which at that period was a heterogeneous compound of 
Greeks Latin and Arabian lore, mysteriously engrafted 
on Galenicals and Astrology r^--yet with this courteous 
concession to bis professional science he could not refrain 
from a dry and sarcastic meoiorazidum, that 

" His stndy was but little in the Bible." 

^' Throughout this inquiry^ the province of the Theolo* 
gian has never been invaded : — it ha£ been my humble toil 
to collect and concentrate thescattered rays whichemanate 
from natural reason, — a pale phosphoric lights and ' un- 
efiectdar glow, compared with the splendid and animating 
beams, which issue from the source of divine communica- 
tion." 

Tbese extracts from the preface, mark the soundness of 
theauthor^s mind, and announce the tendency and inten- 
tion of his work, which is divided into the several heads of 
—perception — memory — ou the intellectual superiority 
which man has acquired by speech, and the possession of 
the hand— on the nature and composition of language 
as applied to the investigation of the phenomena of mind 
—on will or volition — on thought or reflection — on 
reason — instinct. — Conclusion. Few persons have had 
more opportunities of investigating the powers and de- 
bilities of the human mind than Dr. Haslam, and yet 
after surveying this majestic power that gives life to the 
human frame; unlike the purblind sceptical anatomist, 
who pores over the muscles and the bowels and the bones 
of the dead subject, and finds no marks of immortality : — he 
declares '' that by what means or contrivance the faculty 
' of perception*^ is effected, can only be known to the 
Supreme Being, who has thus been pleased to endow us ; 
and our utmost endeavours to detect the modus operandi^ 
will be puerile and unavailing." 

If we were to extract all the passages that delight aird 
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satisfy us^ we should fill our book« and drain our aotbor*s, 
but ihe following ^PP^y ^^ completely to the object of Qor 
work, thai it would be ud pardonable to omit them : 

" Had man been merely furnished with speech, without the means 
of recording his acts and reflections, we might indeed hare preterm 
. ed by tradition, the names of Homer, Virgil, Cicere, Shakspeare 
and Milton ; but their works, — those majestic columns which now 
support the temple of fame, would have perished, had there not 
beea a contrivance to record the prodnclions of their genius. This 
arty of conferring permanence on the significant sounds of the hu- 
man Toice, has taught us to appreciate and revere the taste and 
wisdom of our predecessors; and to feel, that although their 
bodies are buried in peace, yet their names live for evermore :— but 
more especially this contrivance has preserved the laws of nations^ 
and above all other blessings, has transmitted in the Sacred yo1nme« 
the commandments of the living God.*' 

*' The next subject to be considered, (and its importance will jus* 
tify an ample review,and minute consideration,) is the hand ; a mem- 
ber which may be considered, with some trifling exceptions, as ez* 
dnsively bestowed on man. The wonderful construction of this 
partof the human body might be sufficiently exemplified by its 
achievements. Its anatomy has not, hitherto, been so minutely 
investigated, as to demonstrate the almost infinite variety of mo- 
lions to which it is adapted ; nor has it been sufficiently compared 
with the somewhat analogous structure and function in certain of 
the simiae, in the claw of the parrot, or with the proboscis of tka 
ekphanl." 

** At the extremity of the fingers, in the human hand^ and on 
their inner surface, resides the organ of Touch { a sense, of which 
animals are comparatively deficient. Touch is distinguished from ' 
feeling, which it is the general property of all the nerves to con- 
Tey, and this feeling is likewise accompanied with consciousness. 
Thus pain may be felt in the different organs of sense, witbont aajr 
corresponding preception^ which it is their separate office to im^ 
port. Although the acute organ of touch has its seat at the extre^ 
mity of the fingers, yet the whole surface of the skin (of the ha* 
man subject) is susceptible, but in an inferior degree, of tangibjle 
p^eptions. It is sensible of heat and cold, of hard and soft« 
rongh and smooth. The tongue enjoys also a considerable capebi- 
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lity of tangible discrimination ; but let any perton attempt to ascei^ 
tain the ttate of his pulse, by applying the tongne to the wrist, lie 
wtU find it a yery unsatisfactory test.'^* 

** As far as we possess any direct evidence, none of the animali 
are capable of numerating ; and this constitutes an essentia! differ- 
ence between them and man in their intellectual capacities. In 
states of weakness of mind, this defect in the power of numerating 
is very observable, and forms a just and admitted criterion of 
idiotcy { and it is wdl known that such persons exercise the organ 
of touch in a very limited degree, compared wUk tho§e ef v(gorou$ 
eapaeUjf : their fingers are Kkewite more taper^ and their seniient 
extremiHes less puipy and expanded. The same state of the organ of 
touch may be remarked in some lunatics who have become idiotic, 
or where the hands have been confined for a considerable time." 
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We readily acknowledge that he who is born blind can have nO 
perception of visible objects, and that the same negation may be 
extended to the other senses when defective : thus, if man had 
been created without hands, and, consequently, without the aqute 
organ of touch, which resides in the extremities of these merabers,^ 
we must at least have been strangers to the * doud^capt lowers, the 
gorgeous palaces, and the solemn temples'* which he has reiared. 
Had the u{^r extremities of the human body terminated at the 
wrist, such a man as Phidias might have existed, but his occupa- 
tion would have been unknown- Thus truncated, how would the 
fleet have been constructed which reaped the laurel at the Nile, at 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar? The eternal city could not have exist- 
ed, nor would our own metropolis have had a being. If we refittct 
for an instant, we shall perceive that all the convenieoces we e^joy, 
aO the arts we practise, and the sciences which elevate and dignify 
onr nature, could never have been realised in a handless community. 



* The reader may refer to works on comparative anatomy, for 
information concerning this sense in animals. They all agree that no 
ammal possesses a complete hand, and that the thumb is especially. 
dofecttye in size, and in strength which enables it to act in opposi- 
tioiito the combined force of the fingers. The sense of touch in 
mnnj animals appears to reside in the large and fleshy nostrils,whieh 
appear hi^ly sensible s and it is also evident, that in these the touch 
hai M intinnte alliance with their sense of smell. 
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Speech might indeed have prevailed, but its record could not have 
been established, and intelligent sounds inrould only have served to 
breathe forth the laraentations of misery and despair, or the accents 
of discontent. We roust have remained naked, and perished from 
the inclemency of weather : man would have owed * the .worm i&o 
lilk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool." H would be superflu- 
ous to pursue this subject further, as the reader has only tocousider 
the superior enjoyments, and accumulated monuments, of art and 
of wisdom, which the mind of man has produced by the agency of 
his hand. 

** Molto oprd egli con senno e con la mano." 
Although we have been so profuse in our extracts, we 
trust our readers will not think them tedious or uninteresting, 
and we assure theno most sincerely, we have turned over 
many pages in regret at not being able to find room for more. 
But the conclusion is such a condensed review, or summing 
up of the whole, that we cannot forbear giving it entire, 
though we again trespass beyond our prescribed limits. 

y *• CoMCLUSION." 

<< The subjects that have been discussed in these cointributions, 
fully establish the pre-eminence of man, over all other created beings, 
and it has also been endeavoured to demonstrate the circumstances 
which have principally contributed to this superiority. The con- 
clusions that may be drawn are equally important and consoling. 

When the capacities of the intellect are fully ascertained, we shall 
be enabled to supply it with the proper materials of instruction ; so 
that the protracted period of infancy may conduce to the formation 
of virtuous and enlightened members of civil society. The healing 
art will be abundantly promoted by a knowledge of mindi — ^forthe 
remedy of its infirmities and perversions ought to be founded on a 
thorough knowledge of its faculties and operation* $ — ^nor should it 
be forgotten- that the prevention of crimes, and the reformation of 
delinquents, equally involve an intimate acquaintance with the tem- 
peraments of human character. 

In the 'contemplation of mind, from the highest order to the 
lowest rank, — from man, to the maggott that consumes him i we 
are imprest with the evidence of appropriate contrivance and infi- 
nite wisdom. Although we are nnabie to penetrate the dense veil, 
that conceals the arcana of vitality and intellect ; yet safficient is 
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exhibited to us, in the ample Tolume of natare,. to saliify out pu- 
riorityy land fltimulate the exercise of reason. Obsenration and ex- 
perience have disclosed to us, in a^reat dej^re^/tiie structure and 
functions of our own bodily frame i and the same perseveriBg in- 
dostrj has unfolded the Tariations which obtain in animals. The 
conclusions that haTe been formed from the study of anatomy and 
physiology, amount to a cenTiction, that the contrivance is admira- 
bly adapted to produce the effects we behold { — that the means aro 
competent to the end. The same reasoning applies to the phenomena 
of intellect, and may be illustrated by the coniparative 'difference 
which appears in animals and man. 

The mental endowments and capacities which animals possess, have 
rendered them stationary } whatever the more docile and intelligent 
may have been compelled to learn, they do not appear to compre- 
hend, and want the means to communicate : so that their contempo- 
raries and descendants are unbenefited by the acquirement, and the 
attainment perishes with the individual. When brought into exist- 
ence^ the world is to them a recent creation, and bears no evidence 
of a forsier race, from archives or monuments which they can un- 
derstiUid. The record of their ancestors has been discovered by 
man, in fossile preservation } but its characters are unintelligible to 
them. As they iiave not been endowed with the capacity to nume- 
rate, they can experience no solicitude for the past, nor apprehen- 
sion for the future. Their recollection is not an act of the will, 
but an excitation by the object that generally produced it. In the 
grammar of animals, the present is the only tense, and to punish 
them lor the faults they had formerly committed, would be equally 
absurd and tyrannical. They are not the creatures of compact, and 
being unable to comprehend the nature of institutions, and the 
obligaUoQ of laws, they cannot be responsible agents. It has also 
been remarked, that they are destitute of sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of their fellows; but sympathy would be superfluous, where 
they cannot understand the nature of the affliction, and do not 
possess the power of administering relief. 

The features of the human mind are very differently shaped, and* 
strongly indicate an ulterior destination. Man possesses ianguage, 
the instrument of thought, the vehicle of intelligible communica- 
tion ;»and he is gifted with the hand, to record the subject of his 
experience, to fabricate his contrivances, and to rear the durable 
monuments of his piety and splendour. Thus, he is rapidly pro • 
gresiive, his mind becomes opulent from the intellectual treasure^ 
of hia ancestors, and, in his turn, he bequeaths to posterity the 
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ll^gaoy of wifdom. Hit eomprekcDsion of Bambers, on irliich tke 
ontare of thne ii founded, eaables him to tpstut to the tnattctidss 
of diilaiit a^ei, and to iayert faded eyonta with the freahnew of u»» 
mediate poBeeption. He alone can embalm the past, and wdooaia 
the tidings of the future. Man alone is fitted to coTeBaot,aithongla 
he may occasionally warer in the performance. Hia exalted capa* 
cities, his comprehension of the law, constitute hirresponaMlilys 
for vhere the coiiditions of the compact are not understood, there 
ean be no disobedience or delinquency. 

The helpless condition of the human infant, and the paucity of 
its instincts, apparently render it less favoured than animals i-^ut 
it was necessary, in order to constitute man a mord agenjt and a re- 
sponsible being, that he should be the architect of hia own naind. 
When horn, he has erery thing to learn 9 and a large portion of hie 
existence is consumed to qualify him for his station in society. IBM 
he, like animals, been gifted with intuitiTe wisdom, the donation 
would have be«n so perfect, as to render instruction auperfluouai*^ 
and auch endowment woiild haye diminished the measure of hia 
responsibility. The freedom of his will, by which is to he under^ 
stood the impulse of reason, not the blind dictate9>of appetite, nor 
the sallies of tumultuous paasions, rendera him amenable* Suck ta 
the force of the human mind, that it ean surmount the difficultita 
which situation and circumstancea oppose to its iraproTement : so 
powerful is reason, that it can correct the prejudices of early tuition, 
and atone for crime, by the pursuit of honourable practice. Man 
alone can repent ; he alone can retrace the acts of former commit- 
mission, and resolve on amelioration for the future. Thus we find 
that moral responsibility has its basis in the comprehension of time. 
In proportion to our loye and estimation of justice, we must be 
satisfiei that, under the purest forms of human goyernment, it ta 
but imperfectly administered : the rewards and punishments in this 
life wiH ever be blended with the hopes and fears, the interests aad 
pasaioos, of our species ; and there is much of eyil, which humm 
sagacity cannot detect. When we consider the attributes of tbe 
Deity and the nature of man, we can never be induced to conclude 
that the tribunals of. this world are the courts of final retributioii. 
Man bears in his intellectual consiroction the badge of moral re- 
sponsibility, and, consequently, the germ of future existence: and 
the only incentive that can urge him to the advancement of acieneey 
and the practice of nirtue, is the reward that ReydatiOB has an* 
foMed." 
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We huye felt it a duty thas to introduce *' Sound MincP' 
to our readers, and a pleasant duty it has been. May they 
•long possess it — ^and may they in possessing improye it, till 
our country bepome as great in art as it is in literature^ 
and tbe other higher iefforts of the human intellect I 



Abt. X. Principles on which a new System of Coinage 
may be founded, either intrinsic or representa- 
TivBj which it shall be absolutely impossible to counter- 
feit without immediate detection. By Sir W. Con- 
GRBVE, Bart. M. P. ^c Sfc* 

Sir W. Congreye has long been known to the world by tbe 
invention of those terrific missiles which bear his name. 
His country and science are also indebted to him for several 
other useful inventioqs and discoveries^ such as various modes 
tat extinguishing and preventing tbe ravages of fire, two or 
three descriptions of time-pieces of beautiful and useful pro* 
perties, canal locks, carriages and machinery to prevent tbe 
eflects of recoil in ship guns, sights for the same, valuable 
improvements in tbe manufacture of gunpowder, a new ro- 
tatory steam engine, a mode of great cBConomy of fuel, a^d 
other ingenious inventions that do not at present occur to 
our memory. 

The principles of coinage here laid down are founded on 
the most correct Bsathematical knowledge, and by them a 
more perfect system of currency may be formed either in the 
precious or non«intrinsic metals, so as to produce a repre- 
sentative coin or token, tlie genuineness of which may be 
instantly determined by a separate gauge, or an intrinsic self- 
gauging coin, any counterfeit of which must be immediately 
detected, however accurate tbe resemblance or exact tbe 
Vttigbt. 

Few tbibgs are of more impoart^u^ than the coinage of 
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'the country, and a reform concerning them, as works of art, 
•is .both desirable, and much called for. To make the coins 
fine works of art, and at the same time to secure them from 
being counterfeited without immediate detection, would be 
an sera in our coinage, an^ we hope by the influcfi'ce of Sir 
W. Congrere, with the Master of the Mint, to whom he has 
dedicated his work, that it may yet be accomplished. We 
have the greater hopes, because Sir W. assures us in his in- 
troduction, that his work was printed some time since, and 
' shewn to several of his private friends, and to some high in 
office, whom such matters more particularly concerned. *^ I 
now, however,'* continues Sir W. *^ give them to the public^ 
having, in a degree, realized the diflFerent objects proposed; 
and I am the more induced not to delay the publication, as 
the late decision of Parliament, respecting the currency, 
renders the subject of these pages of increased interest/' 

The security here proposed approaches as near to perfec- 
tion as is possible, and is '^ built upon the establishment of 
practical tests of precise and mathematical imitation; on 
the supposition that certain refined mechanical effects may 
be produced, which cannot be imitated with the positive 
mathematical identity required to pass ^uch tests or gauges.*^ 
This desideratum in a national coinage, whether intrinsic or 
representative, is here accomplished, and security from imi- 
tation, without instant detection, is completely obtained on 
the principle, as the inventor forcibly says, " of defiance,—^ 
inasmuch ct& 'physical impossibilities may be actually in^ 
volved.** 

We cannot fully describe the principles for want of plates, 
which are as ingenious as they are simple and effective ; but 
must refer our readers to the work itself for engravings of 
the different coins, and give the mode of application in the 
inventor's own words. ** The mode of application is two- 
fold : the first of which is only applicable to the non^inirin^ 
sic metallic circ^ulation, and consists of forming a token of 
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some metal tfiat cannot be molten or cast; for which a.de-> 
tacked guage or test shall be formed of a metal tha4 can be 
cast. The second is equally applicable to iatrinsicor non-. 
intrinsic cmreneiesy or to a semi-intrinsic currency,* and is 
formed not with reference to a separate test, but is, in 
fact, a compound coin formed of two metals, one of which 
canbe molten, and the other cannot ; in which system o^ 
compound coinage, every coin contains in itself the test or 
gauge of every other cw% <tf the same class.*' \) 

We beg our readers to take the trouble of referring to our. 
recent article on the mint coinage, and apply our remarks' 
on the taste in art therein displayed to the present; and we 
hope Sir William, if he succeeds in his plan, will consult the 
best artists in the kingdom as to the designs, and^ render 
his plan as eminent in art as it certainly is valuable in mer 
chanics. 



s 



ARt. XI. The History and Antiquities of the Metbopoli- 
TiCAL Church op York ; illustrated by a Series of En- 
gravings of FiewSy Elevations^ Plans and Details oj 
the Architecture of that Edifice : with Biographical 
Anecdotes of the Archbishops, By J. Briiton, F. S« A. 
London, 4to. Longman and Co., 1819* 

Co Nr in ED in the space allotted to our remarks, it is tiot 
vi^thout some teluctance that we so briefly notice a work 
deserving a more extended and respectful examination. 
This reluctance is however materially diminished upon, re- 
flecting, that we are not calling the attention of the public 
to an author of untried reputation ; or to a production 
that requires oar assistance in ushering it into the literary 
world. 

* Similar to the late silver Bank tokens, which might thus be 
^IvaiitBgeoaiiy circalated. 
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. Tte present is but one of the splendid linkfi of a series, - 
whicb^ when terminated^ will present an almost unequalled 
monument of architectural, and of graphic excellence ; of 
which the portions that have already appeared are ei^rly 
welcomed by the few, although perhaps not duly appreciated, 
or encouraged by the many* 

Among the numerous* and splendid publications relating^ 
to English architecture and topography, ' Britton's Cathe« 
drals' will obtain a foremost and permanent rank. Of faite 
years this department of Literature and Art has been rery 
assiduously and extensively, cultivated. The united influ- 
ence of refinement^ taste and fashion, impels the attention of 
the more cultivated classes of society towards investigatkms 
so intimately connected with the history of the British 
Empire, and to objects which, while they attest the'magni« 
ficence of past ages, still continue, even in decay, the proud- 
est ornaments of our Island. 

Antiquarian studies are supposed to be ill calculated to 
excite the springs of imagination, or to afford that interest 
which the eloquence of History imparts to the deeds of 
'^ older days/* and to the scenes among which they occurred* 
And perhaps as such studies have generally been pursued, or 
indeed as they are even now pursued, they are but little 
favourable to the elicitation of vivid feeling : they indicate 
rather zeal than taste, rather industry than sensibility. The 
Antiquary too frequently dwells with cold and microscopic 
attention on those ipinuter details, which are lost in that 
magic chiaro oscuro, that richness of colouring, and that 
unity of compositionj which are spread in studied pomp over 
the page of the historian. To those who would shrink from 
the investigation of obsolete tomes, little likely to engage a 
modem ^reader^ whose time and attention is occupied by 
more attractive novelties, Mr. Briiion's precis of the * His* 
tory and Antiquities of York Cathedral" furnishes a succinct 
narrative of the principal events relating to th^ edifice ^ also^ 
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of ihe iQlroductioo and progress of duristiamty in this Island^ 
as far as it more immediately relates to the foundation of 
tbe eelebxated minster of Yoik. A mdre detailed account 
wffl probablj not be desired by those, ^o are not professed 
antiquaries : those who are particularly attached to such 
studies^ wiU be abk to puffsue the subject more at length, 
l^coBSttlting tke original sources whence the information 
liere grren has been obtained. The accuracy of the mea- 
soreofients and details recfder Mr. Britton's publications 
exH^nSely useful to those who study them architecturally ; 
while the masterly skill and intelligence displayed in the 
tie^ will enable those who have not seer^ the buildings^ tc) 
kftta as iU!tumte an idea as can possibly b^ obtained without 
aetaal inspeetioi^« In some instances perhaps they may lead 
to disappointment, since the elegance of the execution dff- 
ftues over them a charm^ which the originals may not pos^ 
sea fer those, who are more susceptible of the beauties of 
graphrc delineation, thdn of the varied interest^ which the 
edi€ces themselves, will always afford to the intelligent. 

\ Mr. Britton's description of the Cathedral is accompanied 
throughout by remarks, indicating not only the attentive 
examiner, but the tasteful and judicious critic. 

Speaking of the western fef ade he obsef ves, that had the 
buttresses been edn^ntied to the summit of the towers, which 
terminate in pinnacles at the angles, the effect wonld have 
been materially improved j in this opinion we perfectly coin* 
cidb w^h him> since thus not only the unpleasant and inse*' 
cove appeava^nee of which he complains would have beea 
avoided, but greater unhy and coherence would have per^ 
vaded the design. We must however acknowledge our- 
selves to be rather disposed to dissent from his opinion 
feapecting the oeiltral doorway of this front ; at least as far 
as concerns its division into two parts; an arrangement 
wfaick seems to arise so naturally from the form of the arcbj 
and tcy displcty so advantageously the pecufiar diaraeti^ristics 
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pf the pointed style, that we cannot prevail on ourselves to 
regret its application in the present instance. < • 

The work is rendered the more perspicuous, and easjrof 
reference, by being divided into separate chiipters* The ficrt 
treats of the origin and early history of the city, of the esta- 
blishment of Christianity in the north of England, and of the 
prelacy. Tlie second relates to the erection of the edifice. 
That which follows, contains an interesting description of 
the church and its principal features. In this chapter, its 
beauties are estimated with candour, and the remarks occa- 
sionally interspersed, evince that antiquarian studies: do qot 
uniformly exclude a taste for the beautiful, or a feeling for 
picturesque effects. The fourth chapter of the work is de- 
voted to an accouht of the principal monuments. The 
succeeding one affords some biographical notices of the 
Archbishops. We are inclined to regret the brevity with 
which this portion of the work has been executed, a. brevity 
that naturally diminishes the interest with which we should 
peruse it, were the personages more clearly depicted and 
more strongly embodied^ 

The remainder of the letter-press is occupied by a descijp-i 
tion explanatory of the different plates, and by a variety qi 
chronological tables, which tend greatly to facilitate the, re- 
tention of the more important historical points. 

The subjects of the plates are selected with much judg- 
ment; no truly importapt feature of the church has. been 
neglected ; and the execution both of the drawings and en- 
gravings is distinguished by the same delicacy and taste, — . 
by the same combination of fidelity with picturesque eflfect^ 
which so eminently characterize the preceding parts of this 
series. 

We here take leave of this truly beautiful publication, andc 
h9pe that thie author may be encouraged to prosecute a w^ork; 
which undoubtedly merits the patronage- of every Antiquary 
and Architect ; of every man of taste, and admirer of the. 
Fine Arts. 
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Mbmoibs of eminent Artists lately dbcbasco/ 

Art. XII. Some Account of the late Eowabd Bied^ £tjr; 

R« A. 

Since oar last^ tbe Academy have lost a respectable mem- 
ber of their body, Mr. Bird of Bristol, who died on the 4th 
of November last, an artist of considerable talent, who 
was raised by party intrigae into an unfair rivalry with 
Wilkie, by which act the deceased alone was the safferer* 

The following account of him is taken from that .of a 
friendly pen, in the Bristol Gazette of the 11th of Novem- 
ber; who has in a very pardonable way somewhat over- 
rated the talents of his friend. 

^^ The memory of the late Mr. Bird will be preserved by 
all who intimalely knew him^ on account of the sincerity of 
his manners and philanthrophy^ as well as generosity ; in- 
dependently of the adoiiration his pictorial attainments 
excited. 

'^ He was a good son, an affectionate husband, a kind 
father, a liberal master, and a loyal citizen ; and no man, 
while lie enjoyed health, was more sociable or amiable in 
society. 

'' The last five or six years of his life were a continual 
struggle with disease, latterly producing hypocliondriacal 
aflection, till at length medical assistance could only alle- 
viate pain : for the last year he could not even exercise 
ills beloTed art, and that alone was sufficient to affect him 
poignantly. 

'' His success in his profession fully ^corresponded with his 
abilities and virtues. Tbe Marquis of Stafford, early in 
liis progress, patronized. him ; arid his first picture of any 
consequence was, to serve him, placed in his celebrated 
iSallery among the old masters. ' 

The Royal Academy of London elected him a membe^ 
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almost without application^ and he was also much regarded 
by Mr. West* 

'^ The Princess Charlotte of Wales gave him the title of 
ber paiater> oki the slightest recommeBdatton* For the 
Prince Regent he executed Psalm^Singers of a Country 
CAurch/B,nd had a commission for it& pendautjt which be 
never lived to execute. Lord Bridgewater ordered his 
Debarkation of the King of France, which he munificent! j 
rewarded ; and also the Embarkation, on an equally grand 
scale. He was a member of the Royal Sussex Lodge 
of Hospitality ; and the superb Freemason's Hall, in 
Bridge-street^ Bristol, bears upon its ceiling a specimen 
of his taste and talents. The Public viewed all bis pit^ 
ductions with partiality, and could he but have preserved 
bis health, there is no doubt he might have left a consi- 
derable fortune behind him ; which, as the love of money 
never made any part of his composition, and he has died 
in the prime of life, is not likely to be the case* 

'' Much of his success arose from his good understanding 
which enabled him to profit by the observations of others; 
and although, as is natural, he would shrink at severe cri^ 
ticism at the moment, yet the next day he would own he 
had benefited by them ; and he went through this ordeal 
better than most artists of inferior merit. ^, . 

^^ All his pictures, especially xomic ones^ were closely 
studied from nature ; he employed models foi every things 
and chose his models with judgment. Having many ac- 
quaintance and friends, and being rapid with his penci]^ 
few would refuse him a sittings and his best pictures abouad 
with actual portraits. 

^* His mod^ of painting was perfectly singular; any room 

was his painting room, and any hour his hour of execulioow 

,, *^ The writer of this has seen him painting by candle light 

in oil, during the time his tea was pouring out, and begins 

ning and finishing a little study before that meal was com- 
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pteftt^. H^ painted his own portrait once in fifteeimA- 
ttsCes^ during the time be was makibg a hearty breakfilst; 
and it was no anconmion thing to see him begim a pictore 
wrthodt any previous drawing, on two or three parts at 
otioe; yet^ the scale of bis eye was so jtrst^that alliHir^ 
inonized in proportion at the termination. 

'^Nobody was niore liberal of hi!^ sketcdiesy and ibr s6ine 
years be wds the' centre of a society assemtvled to Hn^kk 
drawings in evenings before supper, where the greatet 
number of members were amateurs; and the rifsult of their 
labours went into the scrap book of the party whose turn 
it became to hold the meeting at his own house. On these 
ooeasionfi his contiibotions^rfre often the most valuable^ 
and an infiBite number of bis designs are thus- scattered 
about Bristol among his oldest acquaintance* 

** like all men of genius, he possessed a fund of simplicity 
and fmith in other men's professions^ and was probably 
often the dupe of bis own good nature and ignorance of 
the world. His morals were pure, and he did not want fior 
sagacity : but many causes creditable to himself contr»- 
bntcd veiy often to his being tbe loser, where others would 
have made great gains. 

^ It has been the folly of some who have passed for bis 
friends to pit him against Mr. Wilkie, which he himself 
never approved. Always allowing that gentleman's great 
iMerits, and knowing well that their systems of exectiticMi 
Were entirely dissimilar, he never vaunted orver biin^ bat 
enjoyed his compositions in common with every good 
judge of art. 

*^ He liberally patronised abilicies where he found theni^ 
and took pleasure in^bringing forward talents in oUieirs: 
hia scholars' were always hisi schcdars^ and ior yeani pt^ 
moted the advances of many M^bo bad long c^a^il to 
benefit him in a pecuniary way. For himself, his disco- 
veries were all his own; and if any man might be allowed 
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to be self-taught, it was Bird ; no one e?er mly^e lo great 
A progress with so little help^ ambition in him sapfdied 
every other want. 

'^ A great deal more might be said in his praise, would 
the limits of your pages allow it, or could the voice, of his 
family be heard ; whq, in losing him, are not only de« 
prived of his support and the friendship he created* but of 
themost indulgent and tenderly affectionate relation, that 
ever existed^^' 

Bristol, Nov. 3, IS19^ ' ©. C. 

In addition to the foregoing, may be added a short 
account of his iuneraL Upon arriving at the Cathedral 
door, the corpse was met by the gentlemen of the choifj 
in their surplices, who chaunted the funeral service. 

The body was then deposited in the cloisters ; and as if 
all parties were equally anxious to show their regard, and 
emulous in their degree of it, the whole of that part of the 
ceremony which commenced with the entrance into the 
cathedral was gratuitous — a tribute unprecedented since 
.the death of Powell the Comedian. Conduct such as this 
is honourable to Bristol, and equally honourable to the 
individuals who have shared in it, and is as gratifying to 
record it« Mr. Bird's fame will probably outlive the pre* 
aentage; and it will be a pleasing recollection hereafter 
to those who have paid their last respect to his remains, 
thtit they neglected nothing which could evince their re-^ 
gard.*' 

This is conduct that the Dean and Chapter of St. Panra 

would do well to imitate, and not make the friends of 

ilrtipts pay- enormously for the funeral service. Opie^a 

Jfuoeral would have been much more worth; of bitn^ 

had not the probable expenses been so great. 
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TRANSACTIONS AND OCCURRENCES OF ACADEMIBS AND 
SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. 

Art.. XIII. Rotal Academy. Lectures on Architecture 
continued. By John Soanb^ Esq. 

(Concluded from page 289*) 

When the Mole of Adrian^ continued Mr. Soane, was 
converted from a mausoleum into a citadel^ it was despoiled 
of its columns and entablature, and architectural embel- 
lishments gave way to battlemeiUs and parapets. The 
Mausoleum of Cecilia Metella was instanced as another 
instance of the same description. 

Architecture introduced in a picture^ said Mr. Soane^ if 
carefully selected, and skilfully designed, assists in point- 
ing to the period of the representation, and the grand dis- 
tinctions of countries. The Regulus of Mr. West was 
pointed out in glowing terms by the professor, as a suc- 
cessful instance of the effect of well combined architecture' 
in an historical composition. The £gyptians in their at- 
tempts to vary the appearance of their columns, cabled, 
fluted, or covered the shafts with hieroglyphics ; but Mr. 
Soane approved of any of those methods in preference to 
some of more modern use, of interrupting the beauty of 
their outlines by square cinctures and* annular rustics; 
but eveiv these are pardonable when confined to the Doric 
or Tuscan order, in comparison to thus despoiling a more 
embellished order. With other similar remarks altered and 
enlarged from the course of last year, Mr. Soane conclud- 
ed one of the best series of Lectures delivered last winter. 

Season 1819—1820. 

Election of Associates. — On Monday the 1st of 
November, a general assembly of the Academicians was 

* Waterloo Place and Regent Street to wit. Ed. 
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beld^ when Mr. John Constable, the landscape pointer, was 
elebted^ and Mr. W. Bromley an associate engraver. 

Mr« Carlislb's Lectures. — On Monday November 
7thy Mr. Carlisle commenced his Course of Lectures on 
Anatomy in his usual manner, and concluded them on the 
ISth December. 

On Friday the 10th of December^ being the Anniver- 
sary of the Foundation of the Jloyal Academy of Arts, 
a general assembly of the Academicians Was held at 
their Apartments in Som€»rset-house^ when the following 
distribution of premiums took place, by Mr* Fuseli^ 
Keeper. 

To Mr. Joseph Severn, for the best historical pictorCj 
(Spenser's Cave of Despair) the gold medal, and the Dis- 
eourses of the Presidents Reynolds and West, handsomely 
boond and inscribed. 

To Mr. Joseph Gott^ for the best historical groope in 
sculpture, {Jacob wrestling with the Angel) the gold medaU 
and the Discourses of Reynolds and West. 

To Mr. Sydney Smirke, for the best architectural design^ 
{the Villa of Pliny at Laurentinum,) the gold medal, and 
the Discourses of Reynolds and West. 

To Mr^ Matthew Shepperson, for the best copy made 
in the school of painting, the silver medaL and the Lec- 
tures of the Professors Barry, Opie and Fuseli. 

To Mr. Colin Smith, for a copy made in the painting 
school, the silver medal. 

To Mr. William Edwards, the best drawing of an Aca- 
demy figure^ from this life, the silver medal, and the Lee 
tures of Barry, Opie and Fuseli. 

To Mr. William Behnes^ for the best model of an Aca- 
demy figure, from the life, the siver medal, and the Lec- 
tures of Barry, Opie and Fuseli. 

To Mr. William Harris, for the best architectural draw* 
iug, {Elevaiion of the Portico front of Shoreditcb Church^Y 
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the silver medal^ and the Lectum of Barry^Opie and 
Fosdi. 

To Mr. Joho Graham, for the best drawing fipom the 
aotiqne, Ae nlver medal, and the Lectures of Opie and 
Foseli. 

To Mr. William Watts, for a drawing from the aattqnet 
the silver nmdah 

To Mr. Robert Bull Hughes, for the best OKMlel from 
the antique, the silver medal, and the Lectures of Opie 
and Fuseli. 

When the ceremony of distribution was over, Mr« 
Fueli addressed the Students in the following words t 

Gbntlbmbn.-^Ab by the still continuing lamented in-* 
disposition of our venerable President, Mr* West, the task 
of distributing the premiums to the suceessful candidates 
devolves again upon me, you will permit me to request 
your attention to a few cursory remarks on the specimens 
presented. 

Though I cannot hold up any of the performances sub* 
mitted to the Academy, as an unequivocal pledge of genius, 
I 6nd in every ooe of them sufficient indication of a capsb* 
city, which, if guided by diligence may, at more or less 
distant periods, lead to respectability, and even to excel* 
lenoe. . 

Style evidently has made some progress amongst us ; 
kss incorrectness, more sentiment and taste, mark the 
drawings from the antique, and symptoms of similar feel* 
i^g^ appear to have penetrated even to the students in 
the life, 

. The subject assigned to the candidateH for historic 
painting, far beyond what is commonly >o called, fluctuates 
between tbe extremes of pathos, and of terror, and in 
some respects even borders on horror and caricature; 
and perhaps required more discrimination tha» oould be 
expected from young men of fervid fancy,, smuoua to avbid 
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Ibe imputation of tameoissfli by allowing preponderance io 
the pathetic beauties of Una over the horror of Despair ; 
a discrimination which Spenser, very seldom had himself; 
frequently sam remorse^ polluting the most sublime and 
pathetic imagery with horror, loathsomeness, or grotesque 
conceits. 

The subject for Sculpture unites, with great simplicity, 
the Contrast between ideal and angelic, aind mere vigorx>us 
human nature, and has, not without felicity, been seized 
in more than one specimen. 

. Proportion, propriety, solidity, and elegance, are the 
essentials of architecture; how far these have been ob* 
tainedf my acquaintance with that branch of the art is 
too slender to determine. 

The specimens from the painting school mimic with 
some success their originals, and I hope do not too strongly 
indicate the characteristic bent of British art. 
. But, as the official business of the evening imperiously 
presses on, I must content myself with directing your eye 
to the Academy's real motive for granting premiums, 
namely, to consider them rather as encouragements and 
stimuli to future exertions, than as rewards due to your 
present achievements in an art, of which no branch, on 
this side of excellence, can be considered as eminently use- 
ful to society. 

The General Assembly then proceeded to elect the offi* 
cers for the ensuing year, when ^ 

Benjamin West, Esq. was unanimously rechosen Presi* 
dent New Council — W. Hilton, R. Smirke, J. Faring- 
ton, and G. Dance, Esq. Old Council — F. Chantrey, J. 
M. W. Turner, J. Soane, and C. Rossi, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy— New List— ^W. Hilton, 
W. Mulready, R. Smirke. and H. Thompson, Esqrs. 
Old List— T. Stothard, J. Flaxman, F« Chantrey^ H. 
Howard, and R« Westmacott, Esqrs. 
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Visitors in the Painting School— New list— Sir W, 
Beechey, A. W. Callcotl, W. Hilton, and J. Ward,E8qr8. 
Old list— W. Owen, T. Philipps, R. Smirke, and J. Jacki* 
son, Esqrs* ^ 

Auditors re-elected — 6. Dance, and J. Farington, Esqrs. 

H. Howard^ Secretary. 



Art. XIV. Anecdotss, ^c. relative to the Arts. 

From a Correspondents 
To the Editor of Aw Ahu of the Finb Arts. 

I BEG leave to suggest to you that in an East India News- 
paper, called '' the Calcutta Mirror;'^* of the year 1784 to 
179B (I have forgotten the exact year). There is a very 
good account of the Altar piece, painted for, and presented, 
gratis, by the late Mr. ZofFanii, to the church of Calcutta. 
1 dare say that files of the above journal may be met with 
in London ; and if so, I would recommend your finding 
out the article, and giving it a place in your Annals. The 
picture was excellent, though it had some of the painters 
comic humour, bursting through all the grave solemnity 
of the subject. The Apostles were paiated from his own 
domestic servants — some of them Hindoos, and some of 
them MussubnanSf (complexion excepted) who sat as bis 
models- Judas's representative was one of the most despe- 
rate looking fellows breathing. The scene, utensils, dresses 
&c* were all Indian. I am a subscriber to your under- 
taking, but not under the name 

Pembrokeshite^ South Waits. Quod ipse Vioi. 

Wheu in Calentta, Zoffanii painted " a Last Supper/' 
as an Ahar piece for the church, the figures as large as life^ 
Dr. JohnsoUj the first chaplain, often called to see the 
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artist at work. Being rather out of hamour oDe day at 
the interruption he met with by the doctor's questions con- 
cerning the different figures, •• who is this?" and ** who is 
that ?" and upon the doctor pointing to a jolly, lusty Apos- 
tle, in the front of the picture, and asking his name^ the 
painter said, ^* that is Simon, but he was not so fat when 
a fisherman ; he only grew fat when he became a clergy- 
man ! !" 

He painted a small whole length of a gentleman, stand- 
ing by his favourite Arabian horse. When the piece was 
finished, the owner thinking the price very high, refused 
to take away his picture, on some frivolous pretence ; such 
as the buttons of the blue coat b^ing white instead of yel^ 
low,VLpoa which ZoiFanii sent the painting to a public sale 
room, where it remained long ejsposed ; and the owner 
was, at last, so much ashamed of his meanness, as to send 
for it at the painter's price ! 

Such was Zoffanii's habits of literally copying, at the 
moment, every thing before him, that once when a noble- 
man of high rank sat to him> at Florence, for his portrait, 
at the time before braces to suspend the breeches were 
worn, and the portrait was nearly finished, the last day on 
v^hichhe sat,owing to some accident,the shirt obtruded itself 
between the waistcoat and small clothes, a circumstance 
by no means uncommon at that time to men of all ranks. 
Zofifanii thinking only of what he saw, in putting the last 
touches to the picture, inserted this unintentional circum- 
stance, though it had never before appeared so on the 
former days of sitting. 

The following anecdote we give in our correspondent^ 
own words, who vouches for its truth : 

To the Editor of An If AL9 or the Finb Arts. 

Normch^ September 1, 1819. 
Mr. Editob. — As I have heard you expreo^ joor appro- 
bation at the progress of the Norwich School of Art, I 
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cannot forbear relating an anecdote, of one of its worthy 
citizens, whose taste as an upholsterer, had long been con- 
sidered of the first-rate order ; had he heard of Percier's 
advancement to the Legion of Honour, it might have ac- 
counted for the step he took, but I conceive it must be 
attributed to his having too great a developement of Spurs- 
heim'a organ of order. Being chosen churchwarden of 
St. Stephen's, he commenced hjs reign by cleaning and 
painting the church, and at the termination of his labours, 
he rested, his eye upon a picture of the Lord's Supper in 
the vestry. 

** The painters ran in and the glaziers ran out, 

'* Thej Gould not conceire what their chief was about.*' 

And with his ** eye in a fine frenzy rolling,*' he thus ad- 
dressed the painter, •* Boy, I should consider myself want- 
ing in duty and veneration, did I suffer this church to be 
cleaned, and leave our Saviour sitting before so dirty a 
table cloth, therefore t«fke your brush and paint it all over 
with white. In the space of five minutes, this order was 
executed to the great satisfaction of our sapient church- 
warden. 

A few days after, this mutilation was discovered by the 
Rector, who sent the picture, with tears in his eyes, to an 
artist, to be restored to its pristine state again. 

1 remain, Mr. Editor, your^s, &c. 

Warmbnt. 

The following choice specimens of ancient and modern 
art, the undoubted property of a distinguished wit, co^'Iect- 
ed with recent labour, and at great expense ; among which 
are many genuine and original productions, it is said will 
be shortly brought to the hammer : 

Two Cats fighting, by Claude (claw'd). 
The interior of Covent Garden Theatre during the 
Riot, by Opie(0*P). 
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The rescued FIgwer, by Salvalor Roia. 

The extracted Tooth, by Stump. 

TbeVno, by A.Pope. 

The Kitten in a Cage, by Poussin (PnsB in). 

Recubanssub legmine f^i, by Beech^. 

The Salutation, by JIfetzu (Mel, you). 

The Siege of, Troy, by Tmien ( Ptn years). 

Death of William Rufus, by jirrowsmith. 

The Ghost and Don Giovaani, by Botk, 

View of Billingsgate, by Rouw. 

The Htiy-Btack in Danger, by Raeburn. 

The Carpenter'! Shop, a Cabinet picture, by Turner. 

The Polar Expedition, with a portrait of Captain Ross, 
by Landteer. 

Dean Swift's opiniok ok pictbxes — 

Collections of pictures that were formed about the be- 
ginning of the last century, are generally found now to be 
made up of copies and of indi^rent pictures. Indeed Uiere 
were no originab of the great masters to be got ; fine pic- 
tures hung quietly in the palaces, belonging to the Princes 
for whom they were painted. Europe had not been con- 
vulsed by any great revolution, and the sales of pictures 
all over ihe world were meagre and scanty. As a curious 
illustration of this we give our readers one or-two extracts 
from Dean Swift's Journal to Stella. In page 179, Vol. III. 
of Walter Scott's edition, March 6, 17IS-i-^i Swift says, 
" I was to day at an auction of pictures with Pratt, and laid 
out two pounds five shillings for a picture of Titian, and if 
it we{e a Titian it would be worth twice at many pounds. If 
I am cbeated," says he in his usual homorous way, " 111 
part with it to Lord Masbam : if it be a bargain, I'll keep it 
'o myself. That's my coDScience.'' From this any person 
night conclude that Dean Sw ill would have made an admi- 
able picture dealer. Again, at page 182, the 11th of the 
ame month, he says, " I was this morning to visit the Duke 
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and Dachess of Ormonde and the Dacbess of Hamilton, and 
went with the Provost to an auction of piotares, and laid 
QUiJourteen shUlings" On the Idth he adds,'' Iwas at ano- 
ther auction of pictures to day, and a great auction it was, 
I made Lord Masham lay oat forty pounds. There were 
pictures sold of twice as muck valm a piece J* In another 
p^rt of the Journal he says, *' I advised the Bishop of 
Clogher to lay out ten pounds towards furnishing his house 
with pictures.'^ 

Only think, reader, of a picture being in a great sale of 
twice the value of forty pounds! and Mr. Angerstein gave 
four thousand pounds for his little Rembrandt of Christ in 
the Temple, and we believe ten thousand for two of his 
fine Claudes* 

He speaks of sitting to Jervis, four hours, for his por« 
trait, which may be instanced as a curious fact of persons 
sitting longer for ^ their picture than those now, though 
certainly Jervis did not paint better portraits than are 
painted at present, in spite of Pope's saying that '' Jervis 
was the last best painter Italy had sent us.'^ If sitters now 
would give the painters longer sittings, they would cer- 
tainly have better portraits; they make sitting for their 
portraits too much a matter of lounge, rather than a 
business of serious occupation as it ought to be, and yet 
expect the painter to paint like Titian, and handle like 
Vandyke. 

Kneller was the fashionable painter of Swift's time, and 
though Reynolds did not like to be told he owed any thing 
to Kneller, yet it is quite evident that the broad square 
marking of his heads he owed to Kneller as much as to any 
one. 

Anecdote of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

After Sir Joshua was made Mayor of PJympton, he 
painted a very fine head of himself, and presented it to the 
Mayor and Corporation, and it now hangs in the Town 
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hall. He wrote^ when he sent it, to his friend, SirW. £*•♦♦*, 
to put it inx a good light. Sir W. did as he desired, and, 
in addition to a good light, placed it by the side of what 
he considered a bad picture, to set it off. In his answer 
to Sir Joshaa Reynolds, he said that he had compUed 
with his request, and had placed it near a very bad por- 
trait, in order that Sir Johua's excellence might have still 
more effect. Sir Joshua, greatly obliged to his worthy 
friend, wrote him back, that the portrait he so much 
despised was painted by himself ("Reynolds) in early life. 



Art. XV. Announcement of Wobks in hand. 
Select Intelligence concerning the Fine 
Arts, &c. 

Mr. Nash's beautiful drawings of Views in the City of 
Paris, and of the Scenery in its Environs, nave been 
put into the hands of the first engravers in the country, 
and a superb work is announced to make its appearance 
on the first of February next, and to be continued by 
quarterly numbers. The proprietors, ambitions that it 
should combine every species of interest which such a 
publication can fairly include, have engaged Mr. John 
Scott, the traveller in France and Italy, to conduct the 
literary department ; and the descriptions will, it is uo« 
derstood, be of a more complete kind than people gene- 
rally expect to meet with accompanying engravings. 
The historical and literary recollections, and the anec- 
dotes belonging to each object, or suggested by it, will 
be carefully collected and attached to its views ; so that 
the whole together, it is presumed, will form the moat 
splendid and interesting picture of Paris that has yet 
appeared. 
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Mr. Britton announces new editions of his *' Account 
of Corsham House, with a Catalogue Raisonni of the 
Methuen Collection of Pictures,"^ and of the '* Catalogue 
Raisonne of the Marquis of Sta^ord^s Gallery, at Cleve- 
lapd House;*' to be uniformly printed in small pocket 
volumes. 

Mr. Britton has just finished Part f, forming a half vo- 
lurae of a 8Uf)pIement, or vol. v. to his *' Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain'* This portion consists of 
4! engravings, representing a variety of examples of 
the circular style of ecclesiastical architecture in Bug* 
land ; including some specimens of Roman, Saxon and 
Norman. These are displayed in plans, elevations, 
sections and views ; and are calculated to exhibit the 
progressii^e changes or styles in the architecture of this 
country. The work is intended to be completed in 80 
plates, with appropriate letter press, which will comprise 
an historical, descriptive, and critical essay on the rise, 
progress, and characteristics of the ecclesiastical edifices, ^ 
and styles of architecture in England. Tlie work is to 
be completed by the end of the year. 

The same author has also completed his '^ History and 
Antiquities of the Metropolitical Church of York ; il- 
lustrated with 34 engravings of views, elevations, plans, 
and details of the architecture of that edifice ; with bio- 
graphical anecdotes of the Archbishops." He has also 
produced two out of three numbers of'* the History and 
Illustrations of Lichfield Cathedral. 

Mr. Booth, the bookseller, has just published, ArchiteC'^ 
tura Ecclesiastica Londini, or Graphical Survey of the 
Cathedra], Collegiate, and Parochial Churches, in Lon- 
don, Southwark, and Wesjtminster, with the adjoining 
Parishes; accompanied by historical accounts and me- 
morabilia taken from the most authentic records, as it. 
regards their earliest foundations, 8cc. ; with descrip- 
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tional remarks on each ttructore ^ also facts and obser^ 
yatioDs relating to the Temple church, and monuments^ 
prefaced by introductory considerations on the rise and 
progress of early English architecture^ by Charles Clarke, 
Esq. F. S. A, One hundred and twenty-two copper 
plates form this series of views of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of London and its suburbs, by J. Coney, G. Shep- 
herd, &c. Engraved by J, Skelton, W. Angus, J. Wise, 
&c. ; the whole intended for a more/uU illustration of 
the topography and history of the metropolis ; and as a 
suitable accompaniment to Dugdale's Monasticon, or 
the Vetusta Monumenta, published by the Antiquarian 
Society, for either of which appropriate sizes are printed 

The editor of this work (The Jnnals) has just published a 
practical treatise on the law of dilapidations,, for the use 
of architects, surveyors, lawyers, proprietors of houses 
&c. 

Mr, Dawb, during his tour through Germany, stopped at 
Weimar, and painted the venerable poet Goethe. The 
picture is shortly expected in London, for the purpose 
of being engraved. Mr. Dawe has commenced his 
gallery of heroes for the Emperor of Russia, at Peters- 
burgh. 

Mr. Raimbach has finished his etching from Wilkic's 
BlindmanVbuflF, in a most superior manner. It bids 
fair to be one of his best works. 

Sir Humphry Davy has been elected a Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, at Paris, in the room of 
the late Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Sharpe has nearly finished three or four cabinet 
pictures of comic subjects, for the ensuing exhibition of 
the British Institution, and is proceeding rapidly with his 
large commission of Drury lane Green room. 
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Mr. Dbvib is painting a large equestrian portrait af his 
present Majesty, for the new town-hall of Hereford. 
The horse is painted from natare, at Astley's Amphi- 
theatre, from the beautiful cream coloured charger that 
was bred for his Majesty's use. Mr. Devis deserves praise 
for thus studying nature in his works. 

Present Jrom the King of Prussia to the Duke of Welling^ 
ton. — ^The finest service of China ever imported into this 
kingdom, arrived from Hamburgh, a short time since, 
as a present from his Majesty of Prussia to our il- 
lustrious Wellington. On Thursday last, the gtb of 
December, iBe same was escorted to Apsley House by - 
a party of officers belonging to the Customs, attended 
by three Prussian officers, Tuesday a proportion of 
, these glittering ornaments were set up in the great ban- 
qaetting room, for the inspection of the Duke and his 
friends. In the centre of a most superb plateau, en- 
riched with exquisite or-molu, appeared a triumphal 
column (an obelisk), containing an inscription, giving a 
slight outline of the gallant hero's achievements — mag- 
nificent vases, pedestals and figures, dishes, tureens, ice 
pails, plates : each piece represents the Duke mounted 
on his white charger. Every article is superbly gilt with 
massy gold, intermixed with garter blue, white, and red 
colours. Every plate is different, containing figures, 
landscapes, or public edifices in Spain, Portugal Sec. 
Flags and other military insignia, appear in appropriate 
situations. The paintings are matchless, being the com- 
bined work of the artists of almost every country. 

Lord ALiiOWAY has given a piece of ground, between the 
new and old bridges at Ayr, on which is to be erected a 
handsome monument to the memory of Burns, the Scot- 
tish poet. 

Mr. Edwik Lan dseer will have an exquisite picture in 
the next exhibition ot the British Institution, the best 
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he has painted^ aod by far the most interesting subject 
' It is two Mount St. Gothard mastiffs^ which are trained 
by the Monks, discovering a poor ttaveller half buried 
in the snow. The eager expression of one of the dogs 
with his glistening eye, and licking with his warm tongue 
the frozen hand of the poor sufferer, is very fine indeed ; 
while the expression and action of the man himself^ 
with his cold frozen ilesh, are also excellent. The subject 
is very touching, and we have not the slightest doubt of 
its making a great impression. 

Mr. WiLKiE has nearly finished the king of Bavaria's 
picture. The subject is, the Opening of Ihe Will. The 
impudent triumph of one party, and the angry dis- 
appointment of the other, is very fine. We think his 
Majesty and the Court of Munich, will have some idea 
of British genius when they witness this picture; Wil- 
kie is rather, to be sure, a knock-me-down' argument 
against the theories of Winckelman and Du Bos/ about 
latitude, ^s he comes, we believe, from a latitude where 
Winckelman and Du Bos would have as readily con- 
ceived a race of negroes to exist, as a man of genius in art. 

We are almost afraid to speak of Mr. Haydon*s picture, 
having so often anticipated its conclusion, and so often, 
from unforeseen cause<!, been disappointed; but if his 
eyes and health continue, in the strength thev have for 
the last ten months, it will be finished, and exhibited in 
the Spring. All the figures are finished, and the back 
ground is on the point of conclusion. He has taken 
Bullock's large room in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly 
and hopes to bring it out in April. 

Chevalier Professor Breda, first history painter in Swe- 
den, an artist of great merit, died a short time ago, in 
the 59th year of his age. 

Mr.SoANS is announced to give a course of lectures od 
Architecture at the Royal Institution, in addition to his 
usual course at the Royal Acadeniy. 
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The Dilettante dab room, at the Thatched House Ta- 
yerO| has recently undergone a complete renovation. 
The portraits of the original members of the society, 
chef d^oeuvres of the great master Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
have all been cleaned, and their rich frames regilt ; and 
the walls being covered with a deep crimson embossed 
paper, are now much better calculated to shew the por- 
traits to advantage, than the former blue colouring. The 
draperies and general furniture o£ the room have also 
been completely modernized, and the tout ensemble has a 
very rich and splendid effect. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, Messrs. Turner, Jackson and Chan- 
trey, were lately at Rome, pursuing their commissions. 
The latter was taken by banditti, and kept till their 
banker bad announced to them the receipt of the mo- 
ney (£100.), which he paid by a check on his own ban- 
ker at Rome, had been paid. They are all but Mr. 
Turner, we believe, on their way home. 

The Flemish way of making drying Oil. 

One pound of litharge to two quarts of linseed oil ; one 
quarter of a pound of white lead powder, one gill of 
water, mixed together and boiled, one quarter or half 
an hour, over a slow fire. When boiled, set it in the 
sun, with a glass over it, for three or four days ; it 
must then be completely poured off*, and is fit for use. 

The Morning Post has contradicted the detailed account 
of an intended new Palace for the Prince Regent, which 
appeared in its columns on Wednesday last ; being 
*' well assured," says the editor, that it is ^' in most parti- 
culars very erroneous, if not completely unfounded/^ 
We copied this article into our paper of Thursday, says 
the Morning Chi;onicle, more as a curious specimen 

; of reports sometimes propagated, than as one to which 
it was, possible to give any faith. Seven millions for 
a Palace ! A thousand idle stories, which the igno- 
rant believe, as Dr. Johnson once remarked, fade' 
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away when the cqropulist takes them within his grasp. 
This sum, the vastness of which seems to have excited 
no astonishment in the mind of the unsuspecting 
editor, would actually build a city of the first mag- 
nitude, — a city of seven thousand houses, and capa- 
ble of containing fifty-six thousand inhabitants! That 
the building of a new palace has been, and is still in 
contemplation, we entirely believe, and, moreover, are 
of opinion that such a thing is necessary, — that it would 
prove highly beneficial^ and, when dispassionately con- 
sidered, satisfactory to the country at large, and that the 
present is the moment for carrying the intention into 
effect, provided it were designed upon a reasonable 
scale, and that a considerable portion of the funds ne- 
cassary for the purpose could be supplied by the sale of 
Crown Lands, now laying waste in the most central and 
eagerly-sought part of the metropolis. The erection of 
an edifice, suitable to the rank and dignity of a Sove- 
reign of these kingdoms, would afford employment to 
thousands of persons subsisting at present, in a great 
measure, upon parochial aid ; it would not only revive 
the drooping and almost broken spirit of our artisans, 
•and give activity to many important branches of our 
manufactures, — for it is to be presumed that every arti- 
cle employed would be fabricated at home, — but it would 
, be a means of exhibiting in the most inviting and fa- 
vourable point of view, to those Foreigners who visit the 
British court, the various productions of fine and me- 
chanical arts, from the proud creations of the sculptor^ 
down to the humble labours of the spinner. — It would 
contain, if judiciously planned, a gallery, in which should 
be assembled the valuable but scattered collections of 
paintings by the greatest masters, now shut up in Wind- 
sor Castle, Hampton Court, Kew, Buckingham and 
Carlton Houses, &c. which should be liberally opened 
to students^ and also, under prudent limitations, -to the 
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public generally^ tfaas becoming a school of art Ihat 
would do honor to an enlightened nation, and tend to 
rescue our character from the obloquy, which, on this 
ground, strangers too justly cast upon it. The splendid 
library also, belonging to^ and chiefly collected by his 
present Majesty, which in one department is perfectly 
unique, ought to form a conspicuous part in a palace of 
the truly regal kind that we wish to see arise, and free 
access to it should be allowed to all respectable literary 
characters, whose researches might be aided by reference 
to the scarce and numerous MSS. contained in that rare 
collection. St. Jameses and the Green Parks, which 
have been emphatically termed the lungs of the metro* 
polis, would, in the event of a new palace being built, 
be more immediately connected with the royal dwelling, 
and attract a greater share of the Ranger's attention to 
beautify and keep them in proper order. No govern- 
ment in £urope pays so little regard as ours to these 
apparently minor comforts of the people. Public gar- 
dens and walks are found every where in better condi- 
tion than in this, the first and wealthiest city in the 
world, and 4he small additional expence that would be 
incurred by improving, and consequently making them 
the resort of all who seek exercise and purer air, would 
be too insignificant to raise a single objection. But the 
present ministers of the crown do not employ any por- 
tion of the public expenditure in adding to the popu- 
larity of the Sovereign^ or to the happiness of the people; 
and we fear, it will be found, that while they churlishly 
deny to ask for a small grant in favour of a work wherein 
national splendour and public utility are united, they 
will not hesitate to demand enormous sums to assist 
them in the accomplishment of objects much less laud- 
able, as well as less constitutional. Morning Chronicle^ 
The French government has purchased David^s celebrated 
pictures of the Rape of the Sabines, and the Passage, of 
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Thermopylae for 100.000 francs (£4166.13.4), they are 
to be placed in the grand gallery of the Lnxemburgh. 
When shall we see the English goverment purchasing 
English pictures ? 

Thgbwaldson has finished, in basso rilievo, the Jets of 
the Jpostle^, for the King of Bavaria, and has gone to 
Munich, to oversee the placing of them in thie church, 
for which they were executed. He will then go to 
Vienna, to place some works which he has executed 
for Prince Esterhazy At Warsaw be will place his 

. magnificent statue of Prince Poniatowski, and will then 
proceed to Copenhagen, to select the fittest place for 
viewing the most celebrated of his works, the triumph 
of Alexander. 

We understand that Mr. Ha— —hem, the R. A. author 
of the Catalogue Raisonn6, was seized with such trepi- 
dation and fright, the day after the Libel Bill passed 
the House of Commons, that he has not been able to 
paint for trepidation ever since. 

KiNG^s Theatrs. — ^This splendid eslablishment opened 
for the season on Saturday the 18th instant, with the 
never tiring Nozze di Figaro of the divine Mozart, and 
a niew Ballet. The overture was delightfully performed, 
led by Spagnoletti, accompanied by Lindley, Greis- 
bach, Ireland, and brought up by Dragonetti^s inimitable 
double bass, and HoImes^s bassoon, an orchestra now vn- 
rivalled in Europe. Bellocbi resumed her place as 
Susanna, Miss Corri as the Countess, with a great im- 
provement in person, voice, and ease, Ambrogetti waa 
the gay and gallant Count, as delightful and satisfactory 
as ever, and a new performer, Signor Albert, as Figaro* 
His voice is good, a sort of mezzatone ; he appears a 
good musician, but the plumpness and comeliness of his 
person are against the personification of the active, alert 
intriguing Figaro. The ballet was called Le Sultan 
Genereux, and the story was plaiqly and simply told. 
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Three new danc€;rs made their debut^ Moos. Le Choacq, 
a handsome well made young man^ with more muscle 
than most of his class^ but who can by uo means supply 
the place of Baptiste; the other we could not discoyer. 
Mademoiselle Elisa^ the other debutant, is u very pretty 
little figure, not unlike our former favourite Madame 
Lyon. Milanie shone like a star in a galaxy of good 
dancers, even among Clotilde, Gosseand Hullin. Oscar 
Byrne is restored to his place, and with a stride of im- 
provement both in grace and activity truly surprising. 
The house was most fashionably attended. 
Specimen of the injury the Reformation did to the arts. 
1643, Dec. 6. We break down about 1 10 superstitious 
pictures, besides cherubim s and engravings. We digged 
up the steps for three hours, and broke down ten or 
twelve apostles, and in the hall some pictures of Saints. 
Hist, of Cambridge, p. 1 87- 
Mr. Eastlake has been executing several commissions 
at Rome, among other works he has finished a picture 
of Paris, which is highly spoken of. It is arrived in 
England, and is to be exhibited at the British Gallery. 
Clenneir$ Picture of '• the Battle of Waterloo:' In the 
course of last year prospectusses were issued, announcing 
the publication of a Print, by Mr« Bromley, from this 
picture. The case of the artist, and the motherless 
children^ was peculiarly distressing, and roused the 
strongest feeling of sympathy in their behalf. Several 
noblemen and gentlemen readily and generously patro- 
nised the undertaking, and a very large subscription, was 
obtained. The Print was promised to be delivered in 
' the Autumn of 18 ig, but the new year is now arrived, 
and we learn, with very sincere regret, that the engraver 
has not fulfilled his engagements. It is a lamentable 
circumstance, that a Committee of Noblemen and 
Gendemen should be thus trifled with by an artist. 
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Original Pobtry. 

* 

Art. XVI. On ▲ Gbecian Urn. 

I. 

Thou still, unravish'd bride of quietness. 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sjlvan Historian, who cans't thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme ; 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape, 

Of Deities, or Mortals, or of both. 

In Tempe or the Dales of A ready ? 
What Gods or Men are these? What Maidens loth? 

What love ? what dance ? what struggle to escape ? 
What Pipes and timbrels ? what wild extacy ? 

II. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear but more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit, ditties of no tone : 
Fair Youth, beneath the trees thou cans't not leave 

Thy song, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
Bold lover never, never cans't thou kiss 

Though winning near the goal t'*— O do not grieve ! 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss : 
For ever wilt thou love and she be fair. 

IIL 

Ah happy, happy boughs, that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor never, bid the Spring adieu ; 

And happy Melodist unwearied. 
For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
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More happy lore, more happy happy love. 

For. ever warm and still to be eigoy'd» . 

For ever panting and for ever young : 
All breathing human Passion far above> 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowfal and clqyed 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue. 

IV. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green Altar, O mysterious Priest ! 
Lead'st thou (hat Heifer lowing at the skies» 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea shore 

Or mountain built with peaceful citadel 
Is emptied of this folk this pious mom ? 
And little Town thy streets for evermore 

Will silent be, and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e*er return. 

V. 

O Attick shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 

Of marble' men and maidens overwrought. 
With forest branches and the trodden weed,— 

Thou silent form doet teaze us out of thought 
As doth eternity ! Cold Pastoral, 

When old age shall this generation waste. 
Thou wilt remain in midst of other woe 
Ulan ours a friend to Man, to whom thou say'st 

Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty.— That is all 
Ye know on Earth, and all ye need to know. 

+ 
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SONNET TO MICHEL AONOLO, 

BY Barrx Co^NWALIi, 

(From Dramatic Scenes and other Poems just published./ 

Michael ! thou was the mightiest spirit of all 
Who taught or learned Italian art sublime : 
And long shall thy renown survive the time 
When ruin to herself thy works shall call. 
One only, (and he perished' in his prioo^,) 
Could mate with thee ; and in one path alone. 
Thou didst rtc^nerate art; and from the ^^e 
Starting the breathing linage^ perfect, great; 
And such as haply^ in his after state, 
Man shall attain : And thou could*st trace the r^yme 
That lifts its parent to the skies, thus bending. 
To thy resistless powers the sisters three, 
Fainting, and Sculpture, and wing'd Poetry, 

Whom can I place beside thee— not descending ? 



Since our 9b«et of Announcements wa^ printed, Me^i^rs. Jack- 
son and Chantrey, R. A/s, have arrived in town from their 
Continental Tovir; the forwer with portraits of Caiwvi^ Moore 
the Irish poet, aiui oilier distinguished qharacterfl,and the latter 
with a numl^r of fine sketcbf s. 
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Art. XV IL Nanu^andBeridencesafthe principal living 
JrSiit residing orpracHring in (he Metropolis m0i Hke 
tAnecfArt ihey profess^ corrected tip to the IHqfJwnu^ 
arjfj 1820. 

N. B.— 'R. A. meftos Royal Academician. 

A. R. A« Asffociate of the Royal Academy^ 

PAINTERS. 

Adams* Mrs. 18, Park-street, Kensington. Flowers 

Agassi, J. L. 4> Newman-street. Domestic Life. 

Aglio, A. 15> Edward-square, Kensington. Landscape, &c. 

Allan, W. 3, Bridges-street, Covent-garden. Domestic. 

Allen, J.- 13, Goldennsquare. Portrait. 

AlHngham, C. Cecil-street, Strand. Portrait 

Allison, W. 45, Cheapside. Miniatm^ 

Allport, H. C. Aldridge, near Lichfield. Landscape 

Alston, W. A. R. A. Boston, North America. Historical 

Anderson, 44, Chapel-street, Lisson-green. Marine 

Archer, A. 10, Southampton-crescent, Euston-square. History, 

Portrait, &c. 
Arnald, Geo. A. R. A* Landscape Painter to H.R.Hi the Duke 

of Gloucester, 2, Westoa-street, Pentonville 
Artaud, W. 44, London-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait &c. 
Arthur, J. 52, Burton-street, Burton-cresbent. Portrait 
.Ash, M. 6, New Ormond-street. Landscape 
Aahby, H. Micham. Surrey. Domestic Life 
Atkinson, J. A. 13, Upper Mary-le-bonne-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Battles, &c. 

Backhouse, R. W. 7, Judd-street, Brunswick-square. Land* 

scape 
Bacon, W. 7, Astley's-row, Islington. Landscape 
Ball, I. 57> Poland-street. Historical 
Banks, R. 2, Well-street, Oxford-street. Landscape 
Baienger, J. at Messrs. Tattersall's, Hyde-park Comer. Ani- 
mals 
Barker, B. Bathwick-stre^t, Bath. Landscape 
Barker, T. Sion-hill, Bath. Historical, Landscape, &c. 
Barney, J. Paintec '^ "^rvxi and Flowers to H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent-street, Park-place, Maize-hiU, Qreenwich 
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Barney, Jun. Great Smith-street^ Westminster. Flowers 

Barrettj J. Park-street^ Westminster. Landscape 

Barrettj G. 17> Devonshire-place^ Paddington, and 50> Upper 

Berkeley-street, Portman-square. Landscape 
.Baroett, JR. C. €Zj Mortimer-street, Cavendish-sq. Landseape 
B&rrow, J. jun., Weston-place, St. Pancras. Portrait 
Barry, J. 8, Lyon>terrace, Edgware-road. Min. and Dom. Life 
Barth, J. S. 58, High Holbom. Landscape 
Bass, W. 4, York-street, Govent-garden. Miniature 
Baynes, J. 73, Castle -street, Berners-street. Landscape 
Baynes, T. M. 50, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. Landscape 
Bealby, J. 12, Lower Fountain-place, City- road. Landscape 
Beaurepaire,' Mdlle. de, 9 1 , New Bond-street. Miniature 
Beechey, Sir Wm. R. A. Portrait Painter to H.R. H. the Duke 

of Gloucester, 13, Harley-street, Cavendish-square 
Beechey, G. D. as above. Portrait 
Beetham, Miss, 64, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Miniature 
Behnes, W. 31, Newman-street. Miniature and Portrait 
Belisario, J. M. 14, John street, Bedford-row. Landscape and 

Animals 
Bell, £. Surrey- street. Strand. Domestic Life 
Bennett, T. Woodstock, Oxon. Animals 
Bennett, W. 35, Park-street, St. Mary-le-bonne. Portrait 
Berkham, C. jun., London-bridge. Landscape 
Bestland, C. West-end, Hampstead. History, and Portrait 
Bewick, W. Nassau-street, Foley- place. History 
Biederman, J. C. 69, Wells-street, Oxford-street. Domestic Life 
Bigg, W. Redmore, R.A. 123, Great Russell-street, Bedford- 
square. Domestic Life. 
Blake, B. 2, Wellington-street, Camden Town. Landscape 
Blore, Ed. 68, George-street, Portman-square. Antiquities 
Boaden, J. 60, Warren-street, Fitzroy-sqnare. Portrait 
Bocquet, E. 6, Paradise-row, Lambeth. Domestic Life, Por- 
trait, &c. 
Bone, Hen, R. A. Enamel Painter to His Majetty, and H. R, H. 

the Prince Regent, 15, Berners-street 
Bone, H.P. 47, Charlotte-st. Portland pi. History and Portrait 
Bone, R. T. 15, Berners-street. History and Portrait 
Boult, A. S. Stag Brewhouse, Westminster. Animals 
Bouton, J. 10, Princess-street, Cavendish-square. Miniatum 
Bowring, J. Dove-court, Pavement, Moorfields. Miniature 
Bradley. J. 54, Pall Mall. Miniature 
Briggs, H. Acton, Middlesex. Landscape, Animals, &c. 
Briggs, H. P. 71, Berners-street. History and Portrait 
Brighty, 6. M. 14, Sussex-place, Brighton. Miniature 
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Brockedon, 6, Poland-street Oxford-street. History, &c. 
Brooke> W,H. Xl>Duke*6treet> Adelphi. History, Battles^ and' 

Portrait 
Brooke, R. 6, Charles-street, Soho-square. Miniature 
Brown, R. 39> Alpha Cottages^ New*road. Landscape 
Brown, W. B« ] 6. Blandford-street> Manchester-square. Por- 
trait 
Brown, Charlotte, Upper North-pl Gray's-Inn-road. Landscape 
Buck, A. 17^ Bentinck-street, Manchester-square. Miniature 
Buckler, J. C. 2, Spa-road, Bermondsey. Antiquities, &c. 
Burch, H* 76.y John-street, Fitzruy-square. Miniature 
Burford, J. Romney-terrace, Horseferry-road. Landscape 
Burford, Rj. 6y Regent-street, Westminster. Landscape 
Burgess, H. W. 46, Sloane-square, Chelsea. Port. JPlowers, &c.* 
Burgess, .J« Cv B, Whitehead Grove, Chelsea. Landscape 
Burgess, 'J. 6Tj I^ean-st]%et, Soho. Portrait 
Burnell, B. 41, Albemarle-street. Portrait and Domestic Life 
Burnett, J. 10^ Ebury-street, Chelsea. Lands. Dom. Life. 4c. ' 
Busby, T.L. 21, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Buxton, J. 6, Norton-str^t, Fkzroy-square. Miniature . 
Bjme> Mite*64,'John-street, Fitzroy-square. Flowers 
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Cafe, T. Ss 1 9», Great Marlborough-street. Landscape 
Callcott, Aug^ Wall. R. A. Kensington Gravel Pits. Landscape, 
Capon, W< Draughtsman and Paintet of Architecture and Land- 
scape to H.R. H. theD. of York, 4, North-st. Westminster 
Carbonnier, C. 28, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Carpenter, Mrs. W. 58, Lower Brook-street, Portrait 
Carr, R. 16, Rupert-street, Haymarket. Architecture 
Carruthers, R. 2, Winchester-place. Portrait 
Carse, A. 12i GrenviUe-street, Somers Town. Domestic Life 
Carse, W. as above. Landscape 

Carter, T. Bermondsey, Surrey. Landscape and Antiquities 
CatermoUe, R. 40, Clarendon-square, Somers Town. Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, Perspective, &c. 
Cawse, J. 15, White Conduit-terrace. Portrait and Dom. Life 
Chalon, Alfred Edward, R. A. 11, Great Marlborough-street, 

Miniature 
Chalon, H. B. Animal Painter to their R. H. the Prince Regent, 
and the Duke and Duchess of York, 24, Beaumont-street, 
Devqnahire-plaoe 
Chalon, I. J. 11, Great Marlbro'-st. Landscape, Sea Pieces, &c. 
Chantry, N. 2, Swallow-st. Still Life and Portrait 
Cheesnaan, T. 7 1 , Newman-street. Portrait 
Childe, E. 13 Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster. Lc^dscape 
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Childe, jr. W. 13S, Stiaud. ]!lfiiifaititi>e 

Cfa ri stmag, T. IS^ Govtrer-atreet^ Bedfi>rdHK}«ar8. Histocy, AnU 

mals, &c. 
Clarke J. H. %7, Dartmooth^street, ^Westminsler. LandscBpe 
Clarke, TheophUiis, A. R. A. Portrait, History, &c 
Clater, T. SO, Brownlow-street^ Long Acre. Domestic Lifc, aii4 

Portrait 
dements, J. 94, Mc^tt-street, City-voad. Povirait 
Clint, G. 83, Gowei^street. Domestic Life and Portrait 
Clover, J. 85, Newman^treet. Domestic Life 
Cockbum, R. Keeper of the Bourgeois Gallery, Dolwiek. D«k 

m^^c Life, Miniature, &c. 
Collins, Wm. A. R. A. 1 1, NewCavendish-stareet. Dom. Life, &c 
Conde, P. 9, Upper Marylebone-st. J^ltzroy-square. Miniatttre 
Coney, J. Londoa-road, S. Georges Fields, AndquHies 
Constable, John, A. R. A. 1, Keppel-street, Russal-tqaare^ 

Landscape 
Cook, Rich. A. R. A. 60, Upper Marylf bone-st. History, &c. 
Cook, R. 41, Nortb-Audley-street. Landscape 
Cooley, T. 103, St. Martih's-lane. Portrait 
Cooper, Ab. A. R. A. 6, New Millman-street, Fbundling Hm» 
pital. Animals and Domestic Life 

Cooper, T. B. 13, Warren Mews, Fitzroy-squ. Architecture, &c. 

Corbonld, H. 6, Great. Coram-st. Russel-sq. Hist. Poetry, &c, 

Gormach, N. 33, New Bond-street. Miniature 

Cbslet, R. G. 5, Southampton-row, Russel-square. Miniature 

Cos86, L. 27> Newman-street. Portrait 

Cosway, Rich. R. A. Stratford-place. Portrait 

Coventry, C. C. 5, Southampton-place, CamberweD, Dom. life 

Cox, D. Herefprd. Landscape 

Craig, W. M. Miniature Painter to their R. H.'s the Duke and 
Duchess of York, 124, Oxford-street. Dom. Life, &c. 

Cranch, J. 4T« Upper Rathbone-place. Miniature 

Cranmer, C. 76, Newman-street. Domestic Life, &c. 

Cregan, M. 13, Cockspur-street. Portrait 

Crease, H. Somers* Town. Portrait 

Creasy, J. Z. 3, Greenwich-road. Landscape, Flowers, &c. 

Creke, W. 7, Pleasant-place, Pentonvilk. Enamel 

Cristall, J. President of the Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours, % Lower Lisson-street, New Road, Mary-le-bone. 
Landscape, &c. 

Cropley, Miss, 12, Fitzroy-st., Fitzroy-sq. Dom. Life, Portrait 

Crome, J. Norwich. Landscape, &c. 

Cumberland, G. jun. 31, Foley-st. Fitzroy-square. Landscape 

Curtis, J. 12, Charles -street, Middlesex-hospital. Botany, En- 
temology, &c. 



I^agley/ R. 17, Earls-couA Terrace, KeflsingtDli. Dbtte^C 

Life 
Daniell, Thos. R. A. 9^ Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-sq. Landscape 
DanieU; WM. A. R. A. ^, Cleveifcind^siTedt, Fiftrapsqi JHm . 
Davies, J.M. 61, Upper Thomhaiigh-street. Mioiatiise . 
Davis, W. H. Churctt^street, Chelsea. FraH end E]ow£r9< 
Davis, J. P. 339> OxIM-stmet. Pofrtvait 
Davison; W* 36, Newmtln-tiftreet Bortrait 
Dawe, Geo. R. A. 22, Newman-st. History, Tottaaitp &c. 
Deane, C. 29, Glouie^steiP^iilaee, Nevr-^iroad. Lirind»6ape . 
De VMatjj J. 33, Upper Nortli^ace, Gray^afltitt^itoad. LNid- 

scape, &c. 
Delacour, B. Cockspur-street. Poftrsif, &c> ^-vi 

IMaiiidtte, W. Rdyad Military Academy, Bagahot; L^ndM^if 
Denning, Sf, P. 35, CondtdfC-streeli^ H^^ovter-squate. Mittiiture. 
Dennb, J. Hackney- grove; Landscape 
Derby, W. 9> Momington- place, HampateadHroad. MinlfktufI 
Devis, A. W. 12, Carolhie*'flti««€, Bedlord*fqti)are'. tiu$orf; 

-Pditrtut, &<?. 
De Wilde, 8, 5, Catllerine^9t»«et, Straad. Portrait 
Dewint, P. 10, Percy^£rtre«t, Rathbbne«-place. Lands)cap« 
W^iMfiky D. Mllitaty Painter to H. R. H. tbe Prance Ri^eiit> 

Id, Pafk^temtoe, Cstm^en Town 
Dixon, W. Commercial-road, Limehouse. Marine 
Dorrell, £. Elog's-road; ClLelisea. Landscape . ': 

Downman, John, A, R. A. Chester. Portrait and Doa^eilk 

Life 
Drmnittond, Sam^ A. R. A« 14> Chureh^street, Soho. Hieto^ 

a&d Portrait 
Ihnimmond, Missi as above^ Miniature 
Dowglass, J. 3, Little Peter-street, Westminster. .Landscape 
Dubois, F. 9, Panton-square. Portrait 
Dunn, A. Norton-street, Fiteroy-dquare. Portrait 

« 

East, J. B. 3, Grafton-street East, Fitzroy-sq. Miniature 

Edmenston, R. 84, Newman-street. I*oftrait 

Edouart, A. 17, Wardour-st. Sbho. Animals and Portrait 

Edridge, H. 64, Margaret-st. Cavendish-square. Portrait 

Edwards, S. Chelsea. Botanical 

Edward, S. R. W. 81, Bix)wnlow-8t. Long Acre. Animals 

Edwards, W. H. Clapham Rise. Miniature 

Bfiis, J. F. 6, Arunddl^street. Marine 

Emdin, G. 2 1 4, Strand. Miniature 

Emerson, W. 6, Perry-street^ Pancras. Portrait 

Engleheart,' J. D. 89, Newman-street, Miniature 
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Essex^ W. 35^ Northampton-street> .Clerkenwell. Bnamel 
Etty, W.' 20^ Surrey-street^ Strand. History and Portrait . 

Faiington^ Jos. R.A. 3&, Upper Charlotte-st Eitaroy-s^. 

Landscape 
Farrer^ T. 9, Euston-rstreet, NeW'^road. Portrait 
Farrser, R. 3, Church-lane, Chelsea. Portrait . 
Faulkner^ J. W. 1^, Charled-street> Cavendish-squate. 

Miniature 
Ferguson^ 21, King-st Covent Garden. Landscape 
Fbrriere, F. 69.. Upper Mary-le-bQne*8treet, Port^nd-fdaee. 

Portrait 
Field, J. Ill, Strand. Landscape 
Fielding;C. V. Secretary to the Society of Painters in Oil and 

Water Colours, 26, Newman-street. Landscape 
Fielding^ T. 26, Newman -street. Landscape 
Fielding, N SomeVs Town 

Finch, F. O 10, Great Ticchfield-street. Landscape 
Findlater, W 7, Fumival*s-Inn-court. History and Portrait 
Fisher, J. P. 21, Palace-street, Pimlico. Miniature 
Fisk,W. 21, Dover, place. New Kent-road. Portrait - 
Flaxman, Miss, 19, Castle-street, FalCon-square. Portrait, &g. 
JRoggo, G. 5, Buckingham-street^ Fitzroy-square. . -History 

and Portrait ' 
Porster, G. 6, Great Wamer-st. ClerkenweU« Portrait 
Foster, T. 53, Leicester-square. Portrait 
Fox, G. 1, £velyn*s-buildings, Oxford-street. Domestic Life 
Fradelle, M. 4, Nassau-st. Middlesex Hospital. Domestic Life 
Francia, L. Painter in Water Colours to H. R. H. the Duchess 

of York, 7, St. George*s-pl. CamberweU. Marine^ Land* 

scape, &c. 
Francillon, Miss, 13, Howard-street, Strand. Flowers 
Fraser, A. 44, !&forsham-street, Westminster. Domestic Life 
Frearson, J. 17> Bartlett*s-buildings. Landscape 
Fudge^ J. 46, Sloane-square, Chelsea. Landscape 
Fuseli, Hen. R. A* Professor of Painting, and Keeper in the 

Royal Academy, Somerset-house. Historical 

Galland, J. R. 43, Goodge-street. Portrait 

Gainsford, F. G. 8, Brompton-row. Portrait 

Gare, G. 14, Fountain-court, Strand. Portrait 

Gastineau, H. 24, DenmsJi-row, CamberweU. Landscape 

and Antiquities 
Geare, J. 367> Strand. Portrait, &c. 
Geddes, A. 5, Conduit-street. History and Portrait 
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6eikie> J, Edu^buigh. Landscape 

Gendall^ J. 101^ S^tmid; Antiquities^ Buildings^ &e« 

Gibbon^ G. 7i SsMskville-stre^t. Portrait 

Gill, C, 1 7, Chandler-street, Grosvenor-square. . 

Glover, J. 61, Montague-square. Landscape and Ani^BfJs. 

Glover, W. as abpve. Ditto - ^ i 

Goddard^ J. 31, Great Queen-st. Lincoln* s-Inn-fields. Miniator^ 

Crodwin, £. Sloane^street. Portrait 

Godelet, F. 108, Ojcford-street. Portrait 

Gouldsmith>.Miss Harnett, 43, Alpha-road, Regent's Par^. 

Landscape . ' * 

Green, J. 9, Little, Argyll-street. Portrait 

Green, Mrs. as above*. Miniature 

Green, J. H. Pond-street, Hampstead. Landscape 

Gregg, T. St. James*s-buildinga, Clerkenwell. Botany 

Griffiths,, J. 144, Leadenhall-street Miniature 

Grimaldi, W. Enamel Painter to their R. H.*s the Prince Re- 
gent, the Duke and Duchess of York, 37> East-street, 
Red Lion-square. 

Giimani, F. ^3, Westmpreland-place, City-road. Miniature 

Groves, Mjs. 21, Charlotte-st.Bedford-sq. Miniature, Fl. 

Guest, D. 50, Waterloo Chambers, Waterloo-pL i?ortrait, ic: 

Haines, W. S, Boyle-street, Saville-row. Miniature 
Hakewell, Mrs> Beaiimont-st: Devonshire-pl. Landscape, &c. 
Hall, R. 1 13, St. Martin's lane. Landscape 
Halls, J. J. 46, Great Marlborough-st. History and. Portrait ^ 
Hammond, J. 50, Greek-street, Soho. Landscape 
Hammond, Mrs. as above. Miniature 
Harding, G. P. 38, Strand. Miniature 

Harding, J. D. Queen Elizabeth*s-row, Greenwich-roi^. Land- 
scape, Antiquities, &c. X . 
Hardy. W. W. 2, Sidney- place, King*s-road, Chelsea. Flowers 
Hardie, R. 1, Tbatched-house-court, St. James's-st. Miniature 
Hardy, G. 10, Lamb*s-Conduit-8t. Landscape 
Hargreaves, 25, Princes-street, Soho. Miniature 
Harley, G. 15, Euston-street, Euston-square. Domestic Life, 

Landscape, &c. 
Harris, J. Jun. 3, Princes-place, Westminster-road. Miniatnxe 
Harrison, J. 24, Welbeck- street. Cavendish- square. Portrait 

and History 
Harrington, C. 12, Arabella-row, Pimlico. Landscape 
Harwood, J. St. John^s Southwark. Marine 
Haseler, H, 14, Norjh-crescent, Bedford-square. Landscape 
Hassell, J. 27> Richard-street, Islington. Landscape 
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Hasting8^ £. 9, Alfred-place^ Bedford-square. Pbltr^t 

Haughton^ M. 86, Newman-street.' Portrait^ &c. 

Harelip R. 3> Chapel-st. Tottenhain-conrt-roajd. Lan^cMi|^ 

Havell, £. Friar-6treet> Reading. Landscape 

Hayes, J. 147, Strand. Portrait 

Haydon, B. R. St. John*s-place, Lisson Grove Nottt. RistoricAl 

Hayter, C. 57, Wells-street, Oxford -street. MiniiEiture 

Hayter, G. 78, Wimpole-street. Portrait, Bistorical, &e. 

Hazlitt, J. 109, Great Russell-st. Bedford-^qxtate. Miniaiui'e 

Heaphy, T. Alpha Cottages, Regent's Psork. Domestic JAtt, 

Portrait, &c. 
Henderson, P. 20, Rathbone-place. Mini^tut^ 
Henderson, Mrs. W. 33, Charlotte-st. Fitzroy^^sq. Fancy. 
Herve, C. 12, Cheap'side. Miniatare 
Herv6, P. 45, Great RusseU-st. Bloomsbary-sq. Miniature 
Hewlett, T. Bathwick-street, Bath. Flowers, Frolt, &c. 
Hilb, R. 15, London-st. Fitzlroy-sq. Landscape and Anitnate 
Hilton, Wm. R. A. 10, Percy-st. Rathbone-pl. HiMorical 
Hobday, W. Broad-street, City, Portrait 
Hodgetts, T. Westboume-green, Paddington. Portrait 
Hofland, T. C. 10, Montpelier-row, TVickedbiam. Landscape 
Holmes, J. 9. Cirencester-place, Fitzroy-sq. Dbmestic LaSt 
Horn, C. 3, Windmill-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Hone, Horace, A. R. A. 20, I>over-street, Piccadilly. Miniatam 

Painter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent 
iioppner, L. Manor Cottage, King's-road, Chelsea. Portrait^ &c# 
Hopwood, Miss, 18, Devonshire-st. Queen^sq. Landscape 
Howard, Henry, R. A. Secretary to the Royal Academy, S, 

Newman-street. History, Poetry, and Portrait 
Howe, J. 2, Grenville-st. Clarendon-sq. and Frince's-atreetji ' 

Edinburgh. Battles, &c. 
Hudson^ R. 23, Upper St. Martin*s-lane. Portrait. 
Hudson, W* 77, Cbeapside. Miniature 
Hugel, £. 54, New Bond-street. Miniature 
Huey, A. 15, Howard-btreet, Strand. Portrait 
Hughes, G. 20, Weston-street, St. Pancras. Landscape 
Hulmandell, C. 51, Great Marlborough-street. Landscape 
Hunt, R. Church-st. Stoke Newington. Portrait, Still Life, &c. 
Hunt, W. 6, Marchmont-street, Russell-square. Portrait^ &c. 

Ingalton, W. Eton, Bucks. Domestic Life 
Jnskipp, J. Walworth. Portrait, &c. , 

Irvine, H. 9, Buckingham-street, lEiJt^roy-square. . L auds cupe 
Jackson, John, R. A. 7, Newman-street. Portrait — 

Jackson, Miss H. A. E Hanover-street, Hailover-sq. Historicsd 
James, J. 46, Sloane-square, Chelsea. Landiicape 



Pamlers. 9i9 

Jennings^ S. 4§, Rathbone-pl«ce. Portrak 

Johnson^ ]VJr&. 9, JB4ward-Bquape, Kensington. Landscape 

Jones^ G. 31, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. BafctleSj* 

Domestic Life^ &c. 
Jones, Mi3s C. 46, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-sc^iare. 

Miniature 
Jones, R. Readfng, Berjks, and 31, Judd-place, West. Animal 
Jones, Miss £li2sa, 62, Margaret-st. Cavendish*sq. Miniature 
Joseph, Geo. Francis, A. R. A. 36, Percy-street, Rathbone*place- 

History and Portrait 

Kearse, Mri (late Miss Lawrence,) 48, Foley-st. Plo,wers, &c. 
Kendrick, Miss E. E. 6, Upper Marylebone-street, Fitaroy-sq. 

Painto- to H. R.U. the Princess of Hesse-Hombouig 
Kennion, C. J. 51, Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. Landscape 
Keys, G,. T. 84, High-street, Marylebone. Landscape 
Kidd, W. 24, Little Guildford-street, Russell-sq. Still I^ife 
King, J. 42. Newman-street. Domestic Life 
Earkby> T. 5> Southampton-row, Hussell-'squave. . Portmt 
Eorkpatrick, R. 22, Charlotte-street, Fltzroy-square. Pojtmil 
Klexu^l, P. C. 39, Great Pulteney-st{«et, Golden*sq. I^aodscape 
Kni^t, t!!. Hammersmith. Portrait 
Knight, Miss^ 51, Bemers-street. Miniature 
ICoqajg;, J. 6, OxJ^d-market Portcait 

LandseeP/ 1^. 33, Foley^street. AnoAmls, &c< 
Landseer, Miss, as above. LandSciape 
Lane, S. 60, Greek-stlfeet, Soho. Portrait 
L«ie, T. ^tttitk-'Street, Somer^s Townv PortmH 
Lane, W. Park-place, St. James's-street. Portrait > 
Laporte, J. 21i Windiester-row, Edgware-road. Landaoape 
Laporte, M^ss, as abov6. Portrait, &e. 

LawfeAce> Sir Thos. R. A. 65, Russell-square. Principal Painter . 
in ordinary to His Majesty, Member of the Roman Aeaifcmy^ 
of St. Luke, and of the Aiiierican Academy, New York. 
Fortn^ 
Lee, J. 21, Seymour-place North, Euston-sqtfat«« Enamrt 
Leeming, Ti f9> Fark-street, G^osvenorHsqusure. MGiniature 
Leschallas, J. 60, Dean-street, Soho. Miniature 
Leslie, C.R. 8, Bttckingham-st. Fit%roy-sq. History and Portiait 
Lethbridge» W. S. 391, Strand. Portri^t 
L'Eveque, 14> Brompton-row. Enamel 
Lewia, F. C. 9, Souihamptosi^row, New-^road. Landscape 
L^wpsy W. GarpenterVhall, Lond<Nk WalL Landscape , 
Linnell, J. 6, Cirencester-place.. Landscape^ and PjOi^it 
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liiuell, C. 21^ Great Russell-street 

LintoD, W. Z4, Ddke-street^ Manchester-square. Landscape 

Lonsdale^ J. S, Berner^s-street. History^ PcMtrait, &c. 

M'Call^ W. 53> Friih-street^ Soho. Landscape, Min. &c. 
Ifagoire, J. \4, Distaff-lane, Friday-street. Flowers 
Mackenzie, F. 32, King-street, Holborn. Antiquities^ &c. 
Maisey, T. 31, Beaumont-st. Devonshire-place. Landscape 
Mandy, J. C. 92, Great Titchfield-street. Miniature 
lianskirsch, F. J. Ia7> Swallow-street. Battles, &c 
Manton, G. 6, Duke-street, St. James's-square. Poitzait 
Mareaud, C. 7, Manor-place, King's-road. Miniature 
Marshall, B. Newman-street. Animals 
Martin, J. 31, Alsop's-buildings, New-road. Landscape and 

History 
Martin, W. Historic Painter to His Majesty, Crandford, Middlesex 
Maskall, Miss £. 8, New Palace-yard, Westm. Landscape 
Maskall, Miss M. as above. Portrait 

Masquerier, J. J. 15, Edward-street, Portman-sq. Portrait, &c. 
Meadows, J. 2, Brook-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Medland, T. Professor of Drawing, East India College, Hert- 
ford. Landscape, &c. 
Merrifield, T. 53, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Miniature 
Mee, Mrs. 66, Upper Berkeley-st. Portman-square. Mimatore 
Miller, J. 6, Shepherd-st. Bond-street. Flowers 
Biillichap, T. 24, Store-street, Bedford-square. Portrait 
Mitchell, J. T. 40, Oxford street. Miniature 
Morris, J. 31, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. Portrait 
Moss, W. G. Grove-end Cottage, Peckham. Landscape, Anti- 
quities, &c. 
Mouchett, A; 96, Jermyn-street, St. James's. Portrait 
Mulready, Wm. R. A. 16, Kensington Gravel Pits. Dom. Life 
Mulready, Mrs. 6, Grafton-street, East, Fitzroy-square. Liuid- - 

scape 
Munn, P. S. 107^ New Bond-street Landscape 
Muxphy, D. B. Lower Brook:street, Grosvenor-square. Minia- 
ture and Enamel 
Muss> C. 53, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. Enamel 

Nash. E. 6, Duchess-street, Portland-place. Miniature 
Nashj F. \% Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. Antiquities, &c. 
Nasmyth, P. 13, Stangate: street, Lambeth. Landscape 
Nattes, J. C. Welbeck: street, Cavendish-squsre;' Landscape 
Neale> J. P. 16, Bennett-street, Blackfriars road, liandac^ie, 
Arehitectural Antiquities, ^c. 
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Newell> Miss, 32, Wbltecross-street^ City. Portrait 
Newton^ G. S. 41, Great Marlborough-street. Portrait 
Newton, W. J. 33, Argyll-street. Miniature 
Newton, Mrs. 13, Park-place, Kensington. Flowers 
Nicholson, W. 52, Charlotte-street, Portland-place^ Landscape 
Nodder, R. P. 34, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. Animals 
Northcote, Jas. R. A. 39, Argyll-street. History and Portrait 
Novice, W. York-place, Camden-town. Domestic Life 

Oben, J. O. 85, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Landscape 

Oliver, Archer Jas, A. R. A. 96, Jermyn-st., St. James's. Por- 
trait 

Oliver, R 1 , High-street, Marylebone. Landscape 

Ovenden, T. 8, Newcastle-court, Strand. Still Life 

Overton, J. 51, New Bond-street. Miniature 

Owen, Wm. R. A. Portrrit Painter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 
33, Bruton-street 

Owen, S., Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico. Landscape, &c. 

Pallier, S. 147, Strand. Portrait 

Palmer, S. 1^6, Houndsditeh. Landscape . 

Parke, H. 90, Dean-street, Soho-sqiTare. Landscape 

Page, W. Kentish Town. Landscape 

Paris, E. T. 2, Lenney-place, Bloomsbury* Still Life 

Partridge, J. 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish.square. Portrait 

Pastorini, J, 42, Rathbone-place. Miniature 

Pastorini, T. E. 50, Great Tichfield-street. . Miniature 

Patten, E. 135, Strand. Miniature 

Patten, W. 34, Ludgate-hill. Miniature 

Payne, W. 49, Hpper Baker-street. Landscape 

Peacock, M. 22, Marylebone-street, Golden-square. Landscape 

Peake, R. B. 10, Clement's Inn, Fleet-street. Domestic USe 

Pearson, J. Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Glass 

Pearson, Mrs. as above. Ditto 

Pelletier, A. 23, Frith-street, Soho-square. Fruit, Flowers, && 

Perry, H. 43, 'Broad-street, Golden-square. Miniature 

Pether, S. 35, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. Landscape 

Phillips, Thos. R. A. 8, George-street, Hanover-square. Portrait 

Phillips, J. 9, Richard-street, Islington. Landscape 

Pickersgill, H. W. 18, Soho- square. Portrait 

Pickett, W. Tunbridge Wells, and 25, Knightsbridge. Miniature 

Pingret, E. 27> Oxendon- street, Leicester-square. 

Plant, W. 116, Fetter-lane. Enamel 

Pocock, I. 42, Frith-street, Soho. History and Portrait 

Pocock, N. Great George-street, Westminster* Marine 

Polack, S. 158, Strand. Miniature 
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Poole> W. J. 7^> Paik-street, Grosvenor-square. Landscape 
Pope> A. W, Store-street, Bedford-square. Miniature 
Ftope, Mm. as above. Landscape, Flowers^ &c. 
Prout^ S. 4> Brixton-place^ Stockwell. Landscape 
Powell^ J. 3^> Great Portland-street. Landscape 
Powell, C. M. 55, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. Marine 
Pugin, A. 34, Store-street. Antiquities, &c. 
Pyne, W. H. Portrait, Landscape, &c. 

Raebum, Henry, R. A. Edinburgh. Portrcdt 
Ramsay, J. 6 1 , New Bond-street. Portrait 
Read, F. 7^ Oxford-street. Miniature 

Reinagle, Philip, R. A. 47, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. Land- 
scape, Animals, &c. 
Reinagle, Ramsay Richard, A.R.A. 54, Upper Charlotte-street, 

^tzroy-square. Portrait, Landscape, &c. 
Renton, J. 19, Pavement, Moorfields. Portrait 
Reynolds, Miss E. Bayswater. Miniature 
Richter, H. 18, Queen-street, Brompton. History, Domestic 

Life, &c. 
RippingiUe, £. V. Clifton, Bristo). Domestic Life 
Rising, W. H. 85, Great Portland-street. Portrait 
Rivers. G. 2, Carburton-street, Fitzroy-square. Landscape 
Roberts, T. S. 46, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square* Landscape 
Robertson, A. Miniature Painter to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 

34, Gerrard-street, Soho 
Robertson, J. 45, High-street, Marylebone. Miniature 
Robertson, C. J. 6, Marlborough-street. Portrait 
Robertson, J. 5, Nlissau' street, Middlesex-hospital. Portrait 
Robinson, J. E. H. S9, Suffolk-street, Charing cross. Portrait 
Robson, G. F. 13, Caroline-street,*Bedford-square. Landscape 
Rochard, J. S. 131, New Bond-street. Miniature 
Rosenberg, C. Jun. S7> Regent-street, Lambeth. Flowers, &g. 
Ross, W. C. 52, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. Miniature 
Ross, W. I, Martlett-court, Bow-street. Portrait 
Roth, T. 10, Bichmond-bidldings, Dean-street. Portrait 
Russell, J. J. 5, Woodstock-street, Bond-street. Portrait 

Samuel, G. Richmond Buildings, Dean-street, Soho. Landscape 
Sanders, G. Vigo-lane, Sackville-street. Miniature 
Saitorius, J. N. 39, Bedford-street. Animals 
Sartorius, C. J. 3, Church-lane, Queen's Elm, Fnlham. Marine 
Sartorius, J. F. 3, Queen's Elm, Fulham-road. Still Life 
Sass, H. 50, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square. Portrait 
Saunders, R. 13, Great Tichfield-st.,Cavendish-sq« Miniatufe 
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Schaifr G. S, St. MartinVkwie. iPoitrait 

Sdiel^y^ A. ]8« Great l^ilteney-street^ Golden-sq. Landscape 

Schwanfelder^ C. H. Animal rainter to H. R. H. the Prince Re- 

gentj % Fall-mall-court^ and Leeds^ Yorkshire 
Sdioenbergen^ M^ B, Vine-street, Piccadilly. Landscape 
Scotney> F* 4S> Oi«at Russell-street^ Bloomsbury. Portndt 
Scottj W. C. ^f New-street^ Brighton. Landscape 
SerreSi IT. M. Covent Garden Chambers. Landscape, Marine> 6cc. 
Serem, J. 19> Frederick-place, GosweU^street^road. Miniature 
Shand, J. $1, Greek-street, Soho. Portrait 
Sharp, M. W. 46, Rathbone- place. Domestic Life, Portrait, &c. 
Sharpe> Miss, 13> King-street, Covent Crarden. Miniature 
Shaipe, Miss £. as above. Ditto 
Sharpies, G. Rathbonq-place. Portrait 
Shee, Martin Archer, R. A. 19, Cavendish-square. Portrait 
Shepheard, G. 17, Great Ormond-street. Landscape, Figures, 

Buildings 
Shepperton, M* More-place, Lambeth. Portrait 
Shirriff, C. 38, Cumberland-street, New-road. Miniature 
Sillet, J. 76, Newman-street, and Norwich. Flowers, &c. 
Simonaii, F. 94< Bennet. street, Blackfriars-road. Portrait 
Simpson, T. M. 4, Haymarket. Landscape, Portrait, &c. 
Simpson, J. 5, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Singleton, H. 4, Haymarket. History and Portrait 
Singleton, Miss, 3, Mortimer-street. Portndt 
Skeaf, D. % Thomas*s-place, Hercules^biuldings, Lambeth. 

Landscape. 
Slater, J. 70, Newmap-street. Portrait 
Slater, J. W. 74, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature 
Slous, G. 10, Bayham-street, Camden Town. Portrait 
Slous, H. C. as above. Animals 
Smirke, Robert, R. A. 3, Upper Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square. 

History, Domestic Life^ &c. 
Smith, C. 51, Carlisle-place, Lambeth. Portrait 
Smith, J. 7, Cockspur. street. - Landscape, &c. 
Smith, J. Treasurer of the Society of Painters in Oil and Water 

Colours, ^5, Rryanstone-st., Portman-sq. Landscape, Ac. 
Sinith, G. W. as above. Landscape, Antiquities, &c. 
Smith, W. Bessels Green, Seven Oaks, Kent. Still Idfe 
Smith, Miss, 40, Strand. Miniatiu^ 
Speare, G. 103, High Holbom. Landscape 
Stanley, Caleb, 25, Madox-street. Landscape. 
'Stark, J. 85, Newman-street. Landscape 
Steele, J. 170, New Bond-street. Landscape 
StephanojflT, J . 7, Charles st. Middlesex Hosp, Domestic Life^ &c. 
Stephanoff, F. P. as above. Domestic Life, &c. 
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Sterens^ J. I, Berttero-street. Portrait 

Stewardson> T. Portrait Painter to H.R.H. the Prineew o^ 

Wales^ 14, Adam-street^ Adelphi ^ 

Storer^ Louisa^ 35^ Mount-street^ Grosvenor-sqnaie. Flowers 
Storer^ H.S. Chapel-st.^ Pentonville. Landscape and Buildings 
Stothard^ Tho. R. A.. Librarian at the Royal Academy, 28, New- 
man-street. History^ Dom. Life^ &c. 
Stothard> C. as above. Sculptural Antiquities^ &c. 
Stroehling^ P« £. 7, Lambeth-road> Surrey. 
Strutt^ J.G. 12, Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place. Portrait 
Stump, S. J. 7, Cork-street, Qurlington Gardens, Miniature 
Sumpter, H. 43, Rupert-street, Coventry-street. Still Life 



Tallemach, R. Serle-street, Lincoln*s-inn-field8. I^andacape 

Tannock, J., 72, Newmaa-street. Portrait 

Tayler, E. 25, Leadenhall-street. Miniature 

Taylor, J. 12, Cirencester-place. History, Domestic Life, &c. 

Taylor, J. jun. Ongar, Essex. Historical and Portrait , 

Terry, Mrs. 4, Mawby-place, Vauxhall. Landscape 

Thane, W. 31, Maddox-street, Hanover-square. Landscape 

Thatcher, C. F. Cottage-house, Paddingtbn-green. Dom. Life 

Thicke, Miss, 17^ Duke-street, Portland-place. Miniature 

Thielcke, H. 21, King-street, Covent-garden. Portrait 

Thomas, W. 22, Charles-street, Cavendish-square. History^ 

Portrait, &c. 
Thomson, Henry, R. A, 15, Newman-st. History, Portrait, &c. 
Thomas, Mrs. ](>2, New Bond-street. Flowers, &c. 
Thompson, J. R. 18, Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell. Antiquities^ 

Architecture, &c. 
Thompson, T. C. 13, Henrietta-st, Cavendish-square. Portrait 
Thurston, J. UoUoway. History, Domestic Life, &c. 
Todd, R. 17, Thavies-inn. Portrait 

TroesereUi, J. 59, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. Miniature 
Tudor, J. 0. 4, Haymarket. Landscape 
Turner, Joseph Mallord William, R. A. Professor in Perspective 
in the Royal Academy, Sandycombe Lodge, I'wicjcenham, 
and Queen Ann-street, Cavendish-square. Historical Land-* 
scape, &c. 
Turner, G. 19> Hemming*s-row, Leicester-square. History, 

Domestic Life, &c. 
Turner, C. Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Turner, F. C. 8, Ci^burton-street, Fitzro\ -square. Landscape 
Turner, T. 38, John-street, iltzroy-square. Landscape, Minia- 
ture, &c. 
Turner^ W. St. GUes*, Oxford. Landscape 
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Varikt, Madame, 2S».Cbciat<}a8U«Hitoeet^CaTendidi-aq. Pcfttreit 

Varley^ C;; 9&, Tottedhasn^-court-road. Landscape 

Varley, J. 10^ Titchfield-street. Landscape 

Varley, W. ^4, Rathbone-place. Landscape 

Vawser, G. R. 39, Brewer-street, Goldenrsquare 

Venning, R. 45, Rawston-street, Clerkenwell. Miniatore 

Vernon, W. SO, Leicester-square. Landscape 

Vincent, O. 86, Newman-street. Lands(!ape 

Uwina, T. 1, Thavies-inn, Holbora. Hist. IX)m. Life^ &c. 

Wageman, P. 88, Strand. Miniature 

Walker, J. R. 440, Strand. Landscape 

Wallis, J. S. Bolingbroke-row, Walworth. Portrait 

Wallis, G. A. 11, Oxendon-street, Haymarket. Landscape 

Walton, Miss A. Downing-street, Ardwick, Manchester. Fruit 

• and Flowers 
Ward, Ja9. R. A. Painter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent^ 6, 

Newman-street. Landscape, Animals, Portrait, Allegory, 

&c. 
Ward, J. Richmond Buildings, Dean-street, Soho. Landscape, 

Domestic Life, &c. 
Ward, M. T. 57> Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. Animals 
Ward, J. 63, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Wate, W. 5, Geoige-street> Blackfriars.road. Landscape 
Watson, G. 65, Upper Ciiarlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, and 

Edinbuigh, Portrait, Domestic Life, &c. 
Watson, W. S. 70, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 
Watte, A. New Charlton, Kent. Domestic Life 
Watts, J. £. Whitcomb-street, Charing-cross. Landscape 
Watts, W. H. 7> Southampton-street, Covent- garden. Miniature 
Wauthier, T. M. SO, Molineux-st., Edgeware-road. Landsoqpe 
Webb, J. 36, Bridge-row, Deptford Landscape 
Webster, R. 3, Queen's-row, Pimlico. Portrait 
Webster, G. White Lion-street, Pentonville. Marine 
Weiy^, C. H. 4, Knightsbridge-Terrace. Portrait 
Wells, J. 33, York-buildings, New-road, Drawing Master at 

Christ's Hospital. Landscape, &c. 
West, Benj. President of the Royal Academy, Historical Painter 

to His Majesty, &c. &c. 14, Newman-street 
Westall, Richard, R. A. 6, South Crescent, Alfred-pL Bedfbrd- 

squar^. History, Domestic Life, Portrait, &c. 
Westall, William, A. R. A. as above. Landscape 
Wheeler, T. 184, Fleet-street. Miniature 
Wichelo, C.J.M. Marine and Landscape Painter to H.R.H. 

the Prince HegexA, Chalk Cottage^ Biixton> Syrrey 
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"Whitoomb^ T. \, Clarendon-square, Somer's Town. Marine 
White^ A. 3, Foundling Terrace, Gray Vinn^lane-road. Portrait 
Wiche, J. 7> Beech-streetj Barbican. Miniature 
Wicksteed, C. F. Denmark-street, Soho. Landscape 
Wild, C. 159, New Bond-street. Architectural Antiquities, Per- 
spective, &c. 
Wilkie, David, R. A £4, Phillimore-pl. Kensington. Dom. Life 
Williams, E. 49, Fc r-street, Portland<-road. Landsci^ 
Williams, R. 8, Ne,v Union-street, Morefields. Portrait 
Williamson, J. 7> Paddington Green. Landscape 
Willis, P. 57, Greek-street, Soho. Portrait and Still Life, &c. 
Willis, Miss, Montpelier-row, Tickenham. Landscape 
Willement, T. 25, Green-street, Grosvenor-square, lUuminatoi^ 
on Vellum and Heraldic Artist to H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent 
Wiltshire, jun. T. 5, Queen-st. King*s-road> Chelsea. Still Life 
Wilson, J. 2, New Buildings, Pratt-street/ Lambeth. Landscape 
Wilson, G. 20, Denmark-street, Soho. Dom. Life, Xandscape ^ 
Wolstenholme, D. Jun. 279, Strand. Animals 
Wood, J. G. 7> Beaumont-street. Marylebone. Landscape, Per- 
spective, &c. 
Woodin, jun. S. 46, Dean-street, Soho. Portrait 
Woolcott, C. ti Featherstone Buildings, Holbom. Portrait 
Worrell, A. if. 26, Church-row, St. Pancras. Landscape 
Wright, J. Burlington Gardens. Miniature 
Wright, J. M. 24, Duke-street, Manchester-square^ Dom. Life 
Wright, T. 3, Devonshire -street. Queen-square. 
Wyatt, M* C. 49, Henrietta- street. Cavendish-square. History- 
Portrait, &c. 
Wyatt, H. 76, Lamb*s Conduit-street. Portrait 

Young, R. 2, New Clement's -inn Chambers. Portrait 

Zeigler, H. 39, Brewer-street, Golden-square* Landscape 



SCULPTORS. 



Andras, Miss C. Modeller in Wax to Her Majesty, Pall-mall 
Avem, ]S. 52, Stanhope-street, Clare Market. Medallist 

Bacon, J. 17i Newman-street , 

Bailey, Edward Hodges, A.R. A* 76, Dei^n-street. Soho 
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BehneSf W. SI, Newman-street 

Bubb^ J. G* 22^ Grs^n-stn&et East^ Fitzroy-equare . 

! 

Chantrey^ Fra|i. Leggat> R. A. Belgrave place> Pioilico 
Chenu^ P. ^3, Charles-streetji Middlesex Hospital 
Cochrane, J. 5, New-road, Tottenham-court 
ComoUi, G. B. I, Seymom* Terrace, Edgeware-road 
Commam H. ^% Newman-street. Modeller 
Coffee, W. J. Derby, and 228, Tottenham -court-road 
Cmidy, J. 7> Grosvenor-street West, Pimlico 

Denman, J. 42, London-street, Fitzroy-square 
Dunbar, J. 25, Ebury-street, Chelsea 

Fish, W. C. 26, Dean-street, Soho. Gem. Sculptor and Seal 
Engraver 

tlsher, W. 15, Great Castle-street, Cavendish-square 

Flaxman, John, R. A. Professor in Sculpture at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and Sculptor to Her Majesty, Buckingham-street, 
Fitzroy-square 

Fownes. H. 5, Coventry-street, and Battersea. Gem Sculptor 

Grshagan, L. jun. 9, Swallow-street 

Gahagan, S. 37, King-street West, Edgeware-road 

Gskhagan, V. 1 1, MoUneaux-street, Edgeware-road 

Garrard, George, A. R. A. 4, Queen's Buildings, Brompton 

Grarrard, C* as above 

Gibson, J. Rome 

Croblet, L. A. 5 J, Great Titchfield-street, Fitzroy-square 

Heffeman, J. 30, St. George*s«row, Chelsea-bridge 
Henning, J. 19, Queen* s-row, Pentonville 
Hinchliif, J. £. 5, Momington-place, Hampstead-road 
Hopper, H- 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square 

Joseph, S. 68, Newman-street 

Kendrick, J. 6, Upper Marylebone-street, Fitzroy.square 

Ltegge, F* A. 4, Wallis's-place, Pimlico 

Manning, C. 91, Charlotte-street, Ftzroy-sqnare 
Matznra, IP. J. 7, Chapel.street, Marylebone / 
Manian^ J. Budd.sireet, Birmingham, Die Sinker 
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MiUfl, 6. 9> Hacllow.8treet« Burton Crescent. Gem Sculp 
Milligan^ J. 15, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital 
Merrifield^.T^ 7, Frinces-street, Bedfbrd-square 

Nicoli, F. 19> Mount.street, Gr6svenor.square 

NoUekins, Joseph, R. A^ Mortimer.street, Cavendish-square 

Peck, H. W. 23, Gloucester-street, Hoxton 

Flstrucci,, , Sculptor of Gems to H. M. Mint. « 

Fidgeon, G. F. 7* Carburton-street ^ 

Rossi, Charles, R. A. Sculptor to H. R. H. the Frince R^:ent, 
opposite Devonshire-place, New»road and Grove-street^ 
Lisson Grove North, Marjlebone 

Rossi, H. New.road, Marylebone 

Rouw, ModeUer of Gems and Cameos to H; R* H. the Frinee 
Regent 

Scoular, W. 50, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 
Smith, F. 1, Bridge-road, Pimlico 
Smith, C. H. 5, Portland.road 

Taragnola, Chev. J. 4, Rathbone-place 
ThesScston, J. 1, Winchester-street, Fentonville 
Tumerelli, F. Sculptor to the Kings of France, Prussia, and 
Portugal, 67, Newman-street 

Westmacott, Richard, R. A. 14, South Audley-street 
Westmacott, Henry, Mount-street, Grosvenor.square 
Westmacott, George, Ebury Farm-row, Chelsea 
Wyon, W Engraver to H. M. Mint 

Wyon, T. Gem. Sculptor, Chief Engraver of His Majesty's 
Seals, SO, Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth 



ARCHITECTS. 



Thoie marked thus t are SurTeyors of Diatricti under the Buildins 
Act of Parliament, and those with a • are Students of the RoyM 
Academy. 

Abraham, Robert, Torrington-street, Russell-square 
t*Acton, S. Wilson-streetr Finsbury 



*, 
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*Aikiii, Edm. Bold.8treet, Liverpool, or Broadwstreet, City 

*Alexander^ Daniel^ Blackheath and London Docks 

•Allason, T. ^7, South Molton-street 

Atkinson, W. 20, Bentinck-street^ Manchester-square 

Bailey, James, Lambeth 

Baker^ John, 37, St. FauVs Church.yard 

fBeazley, Charles, Whitehall 

Beazley, Samuel, 9, Portland-street 

•Bedford^ F. 3, Southampton-street^ Bloomsbury.square 

Bond, J. L. 87> Newman-street 

Brooks, William, 52, Doughty-street, Foundling Hospital 

Browne, Robert, Kew and 30, Cadogan-place 

fChawner, Thomas, Guildford-street 
tCockerell, Samuel Pepys, 8, Old Burlington-street 
Cockerell, C. R. as above » 

tCrunden, J. Hereford-street , OidFord -street 
Cundy,T. jun. 1, Belgrave-Terrace, PimHco 

Dance, George, R. A. «9, Upper GoweriStrcet 
Deam, T. D. W, Cranbrook, Kent 

Edwards, F. 8, Salisbury .street. Strand 

•Elmes, James, «9, Charlotte-street, Portland-place 

Ekam, Richard, 61, Lamb's Conduit.street 

Foiilston, J. Burton Crescent, and Plymouth 

Gsndy, Joseph, A. R. A. 61, Greek-street, Soho 

Gandy, M. 1, Dorset-place, Pancras 

•Gardiner, John B. Wormwood-street, Bishopsgate 

•Garling, H. Little James-street, Bedford-row 

fGibson, Jesse, Grove-street, Hackney 

Gwilt, Geotge, F. S. A. Union-street, Borough 

*Gwilt, Joseph, F. S. A. ^O, Abingdon-street, Westminster 

Goldicutt, J. 39, Clarges-street, Piccadilly ^ 

Good, 75, Hatton-garden 

Goodwin, Francis, Francis-street, Tottenham-court-road 

Habershon, M. 61, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square 
Hakewill, Henry, S, Hinde-street, Manchester squai^. 
•Hardwick, Thomas, 55, Bemers'-street 
Hardwick, Philip, 36, Great Marlborough-street 
Hopper, ThQxnas, jun. 43, Upper Berkeley-^street 
Hue, W. B. iieigh-street. Burton Crescent 
Hurlbatt, F. Church-row, Newi6gton> Surry 
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I AnsoDj Wm. Lawrence Pountney-lane 
Inwood^ H. W. 3^ Southampton-place^ Euston-square 
Ireland^ Joseph, 28, Old Burlington-street ; 

' "iJupp. W. 81, Hatton-garden 

Kay, J. 12, Bedford-street, Bedford-square 
Kendall, H. £. 21, New-street, Spring Gardens 
• fKinnaird, William, jun. 309, High Holbom 

Laing, David, 48, Hatton-garden 

Lee, Thos. jun. 64, Upper Charlotte-stree, Fitzroy-square 

Loudon, John Claudius, Horticultural Architect and Landscape 

Gwrdener, Bayswater-house, Bayswater 
Lugar, R. Featherstone Buildings, High Hobom 

•Malliphant, G. 1 1, Chapel-street, South Audley-street 
Medkmd, James, Kent-road 
Mibie, William Chadwell, New River Head 
fMontague, W. Guildhall^ London ' . 

Nash, John, 29, Dover-street 

Newmnn, John, Bridge-house, Southwark 

Paterson, S. 12, Holborn-court, Grays Inn 
Fapworth, J. B. 6, Bath-place, New-road 
fPilkington, William, Whitdball . - 

Fbcock, W. F. Trevor-terrace, Knightsbridge 
' Forden, W. 59, Bemers* -street 

Randall, James, 3, Fitzroy-square 
Rebecca, J. B. 4, Leicester-square 
Repton, John Adey, Hare-street, Rumford 
Rhodes, Henry, 15, Norton- st^reet, Portland-place 
Robinson, P. F. 29, Lower Brook-street 
Robinson, Samtel, Blackfriars-road 
Robson, John, 2, Great Marlborough-street 
Rolfe, W. E. Tanners-hill, Enfield 

Sanders, J. Reigate; Surrey 

Saunders, George, 252, Oxford-street 

^Savage, Jas. 34, Walbrook 

Searle, John, Kent-road 

t Seward, Henry Hake, 39, Craven-street, Strand 

Shaw, J. 28, Gower-street,* Bedford-square 

Smirke, Rob. jun. R. A. Albany, Piccadilly 



Engravers in Line. jS61 

t Sinith^ George^ Bread-street Hill, Doctor's ComoMHis 
Soane, Johii> R.A.> F.A.S. Professor of Architectare io the 

Royal Academy^ &Ci &c. LincolQ*s-iim-fields 
SpiUer, James^ 35^ Guildford-street 

Tappen, Geo. 8^ Charles-street^ St. James's-square 
Tatham, Charles Heathcote^ 1^ Queen-street^ May-fair 

Underwood, George Allen^ ^S, Hart-street^ Bloomsbury-square 

Walker^ Joseph, Bread-street-hill, Doctors Commons 

Walters, John^ 11, Fenchiirch«buildings 

Ware, S. John-street^ Adelphi 

Wilkins, W. S6, Weymouth-street, Portland-place 

Wyatt, Benjamin, Foley-place i 

Wyatt, Jeffrey; 50, Lower Brook-street 

Wyatt, Louis, Albany, Piccadilly 

Yenn^ Jcifan^ E. A. Kensington-palace 



ENGRAVERS IN LINE. 

Jir.B.-^A. £. R. A. means Auociate Engraver of the Royal Academy 

An^g^, William, 4, Gwynn*s-buildings^ City^road 
Armstrong, Cosmo, Highgate 

Basire, James, Quality-court, Chancery .lane 

Bennet, Job, 475, Strand 

Blake> William, South Molton-street 

Bragge, T. Devonshire-place, Edgeware-road 

Bromley, William A. E.R.A. Byflefet, near Cobham^ Surry 

Bromley, W. jun. as above 

Burnett, John, SloanC'Square, Chelsea 

Byrne, John, John.street, Tottenham-court-road 

Byrne, Letitia^ as above 

CoUyer, Joseph^ A. E.R.A. Constitution-row^ 6my*s*Inn-lane 
Cooke^ Geoige, 96, Goswell-street-road 
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Cooke^ Henry^ 96, Go8wen.s£net - 
Cooke, W. B. Id, Juddliplace Bast, New-ftad '' ^ < 

Corbonld, George, 6, Great Coram^street '- ' ^ ^-' 
Comer, John, 48, Tufton-strect, W^fSteomsidr - . *. < - 

Davis, James, Coleman»8treet, Camberwell 

Deeble, William, Pentonrille .. ,. , , 'V ^ :• . u^ ,i.. .^. 
Delatre, North-end, Fulham 

Edwards, Joseph, Tottenhani-court-road 
Engleheart, Francis, Bayham-street, Camden Town 
Engleheart, J. as above 



Fittler, James, A. £. R. A. and Engraver to Hit Mijesty^ M, 
Upper Cbarlotte*street, Fitzroy-sqnare 

Finden, William, John.-street, Fitzroy-sqiiare' '* 

Finden, Edward, ditto 



■» 



Golding, J. St John's-street, West Smithfield 

Gre]£^, J. No. 1, High-street, opposite the Green, DAingloii . 

Hawksworth, John, Bamsbury-street, Islington 

Heath, James, A.E. R. A. Historical Engraver to His Mtjesty, 

and to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 15, Russell-place, 

Fitzroy-square 
Heath, Charles, 6, Seymour.place, Euston-square 
Hobson, Henry> Upper TitqhficW-street, ^ 
Holloway, Thomas, Hampton.court 

Howlett,B. CUqi^iiaiL . .o. 

Lacey, T. 10, White Conduit-street 

Landseer, John, A. E. R. A. — ^F. S. A. Engraver to the King, &c. 

S3, Foley-street, Portland-place '^ 

Landseer, T. as above 
Le Keux, John, Finsbury Colour Works, City-road 

Le Keux, Henry, 14, Judd-place East ' 

Xiewis, J. Camden Town ^^K. 

Lowry, Wilson, F.R.S. &c. Upper Tichfield-street 

Middiman, Samuel, Upper Tichfield-street ' --^ 

Milton, Thomas, Martlet-court, Bow-street 

MUls, J. St. John-street, Smithfield ' v ' -*- -^ < 

Mitan, J. Warren street, Fitzroy-square " ' ''' 

Moses, Henry, 1, Portland- place, Wandsworth-road, Siirrey 

Noble, GeovgiKs 5;/Go€Klge-street 

Noble, S. ^3, ArUngton-street^ CaB&UenTown 
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Pollard^ Robert, ttoUoway 

Tje, John, 49, Upper Cirencester-place, Mtzroy-aquare 

Fye, Charles, Euston-place, New.road 

Raunbach, Abraham, Wanre^^street, litzroy^square 

Ranson, Thomas, 31, Judd-place West, Somei^' Town 

Rawle, S. Little Mary-street, New-road 

Roberts, E. J. City-road 

Roffe, John, 8, Euston-street, New-road 

Rofie, R. 34, Kenton-street, Brunswick-»Jtt»re. i M 

Rhodes, R. 16, Grove plaoe, Camden Town 

Sands, R. Sandhurst, Hants 
Scott, John, Rosamond-street, Spa-fields 
Sharpe, W. Member of the Imperial Acadcjppiy of Arts, Vienna, 
«5, Prince's-street, Wardour-street, Sohoj and East Acton. 
Sbipster, R. Greenwich 
Shury, J. Charter-house-street 
Skelton, W. 1, Stafford.place, Pimlico 
Skelton, Joseph, Oxford 
Slann, R. Hampton Court ....... 

Smith, W. R. 5, Seymour- crescent, Euston-s^uarc 
Smith, J.T. ChandoS-stree«, Covent-garden 

Stewart, , Somers* Town 

Storer, J. Chapel-street,^ Pentonville 
Storer, H. S. as above. 



•rr* 



Taylor, Isaac, Ongar, Essex 
Thompson, P. 5, Reeve*s-place, Hoxton 
TuneU, J. 11^ Gee-street, Clarendon-square 

Varrall, J. C, Kent-road 

- > ^ - ' . • • • 

Warren, Charles, 9, Constitution-row, Gray's-iipi-rovl... 

Warren, A. W. Chapel-street, Pentonville 

Walker, J. G. Bungay, Suflfolk 

Wallis, W. White Lion-atreet, Pentonville 

Webb, T. S. Hampton Court 

Wedgwood, J. T. Portman-place, Edgeware-road 

Woohioth, W. Cross*8treet^ Islington 

Worthuigton, W. H. Compton-stoeet, Riissdl-squarc 
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ENGRAVERS IN CHALK, OR LINE AND 

STIPPLE MIXED. 

Agar^ S. S. 59> 8tafibrd-place> Pimlico 

Blood> T. Flaistow, Edsex 
Bocquet, £. 6, Paradise-row^ Lapibeth 
Bond^ W. 87^ Newman-street 
BourUer^ Miss M. A. Hampton Court 

Chapman^ J. Doctors Commons 
Cheeseman^ Thomas^ 71^ Newman 'Street 
Cooper^ Robert, 1, Edward-street^ Hampstead-road 
Cook> H. R. 29> Queen's-rowj Walworth - 

Eastpn^ A. 18^ Henrietta-street^ Covent-Garden 

Freeman^ S. Grenville-street^ Camden Town 
Fry, W. T. 3, Foundling.terrace, Gray*s-inn-ioad 

Godby, James, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy.squart^ 

HoU, William, Bayham.street, Camden Town 

Knight, C. Hammersmith 

Minasi, James, Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone 
Meyer, Henry,. 62, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 

Nugent, T. 54, Great Russell-street 

Picart, C. 4, Great Smith-street, Westminster 
Richter, H. Newman-street 

Scriven, Edw. Historical Engraver to their R. H. the Prince 
Regent, and Princess of Wales, 51, Clarendon-squaie, 
Somers* Town 

Sievier, R. W. 34, Southampton-row, Russell-square 

Smith, B.91, Judd-placeWest^ Somers* Town 
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Tliielcke^ H. 31, King-street, Covent-garden 
Ibmkms, Feltro William, 54,* New Bond-street 
Thomson, James, Somers' Town* 

Williamson, Thomas, Charlton-street, Somen* Town 
Wood, J. G. 7, Beaumont-street, Mary.le-bone 
Woolnoth, T. Cross-street, Islington 

Vendramini, J. Brompton-row 



,s 



MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVERS. 

Clint, Geoige, 83, Gower street, Bedford-square 

Dickenson, WiUiain, Twickenham 

Dawe, Henry, Warren-street, Fitzroy-squaze 

Earlom, Richard, Baynes-row, Spa-fields 

Hodgetts, Thomas, Lisson-green, Paddingtoa • 

Lupton, P. 

Maile, Geoige 

Meyer, Henry, 62, Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury 

Murphy, Jolm, Howland«&treet, Fitzroy-square 

Reynolds, S. W. Kensington Gravel-pits 

•Say, William, 92, Norton- street, Fitzroy-square 

Turner, Charles, 56, Warren street, Fitzroy-square 

Walker, Jairies, Engraver to H. I. M. Alexander, Empeiw of all 

the Russias, and Member of the Imperial Academy of Artf 

of St. Petersbuigh, &c 
Ward, William, A. E. R. A. Engraver to their R. H.*8 the 

Prince Regent and Duke of York, 57> Warren-street, Fitz^ 

roy-square 
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YcuDgj John^ Engraver to H. R. H. the Prince B/^geat, Kbepet 
of the British Institution^ Honorary Secretary to the 
Artists* General Benevolent Institution &c. 65> Upper 
Charlotte-street^ Fitzroy-square. 

' T i ' 
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AQUATINTA ENGRAVERS. 

' Ba]ley> — > 27* Tuf ton-street, Wetminster 
Bennett, W. J. 36, Park-street, Baker-street 
Bluck, J« Mansfield-place, Kentish T^wn .^- . n ^ , .• 
Brookshaw, , Trafalgar-place; South-end Eehsington 

Calvert, Frederick, 97, Clipstoae-street, Marylebone 
Cartwright, 56, London-street, Fitzroy- quare 
Clarke, Jobn^ 27* Dartmouth-street Westn^nster 

n . 1 I f , 

Baniell, William, A. R. A. 9, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square 
Pubourg, W. 44, Walsingham.place^ Lambeth 

Edy, J. W. 1, Hodson-street, Fiancis*stieet, Newlqg):pii^ Swriy 

Gleadah, J. 3, Southampton«crescent, £uston.square ^ 

Green, J. Wells-street, Oxford-street 



> . t 



Hamble, , Lambetfi 

Hassell, S7> Richard-street, Pentonville ' ' * - '^ 

Havell, D. L. Chapel.street, Tottenhanucourt-n>ad 
Havell, D. 5, Chandos-street, Coveht Gardeii ^ • 
Hawkins, George, 11, Queen.street, Golden-square 

Jenkins, J. 7^ Little Russel.street, Bloomsbury 

Keimlon, C. J. 51, Upper Charlotte.street, Fltzfoy-square 

Lewis, F. C. 9, Southampton-row, New«road 
Levds, G. R. as above' 

Hckett, W. 25, Knightsbridge 



/ 

Engravers on Wcmd. JSffI 

Reeve^ Richard^ 34^ Hampton-street^ Camden-town 
Roberts^ £. J. North.street^ City-road 
Rosenbei^^ C. 37> Regent-street^ Lambeth 

Stadler^ J. C. 15^ Villers-street^ Strand 
Sutherland^ L. 7\, Tottenham.court.road 



ENGRAVERS ON WOOD. 

A]Bop> G. A. 23> Moor-street^ Edgeware-road 
Armstrongs George^ Newcastle-upon«T3me 
Austin^ Richard and Son> Paul*s-alley> Barbican 

Bamsby, J. Angel-court^ Strand 

Benyman^ John^ 15> 6ough-square> Fleet^streec 

Berry> R. 6> St. Dustan^s-court^ Fleet-street 
Bewick, Thomas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Branston, R. Holloway 
Byfield, John^ Comwall.place, Holloway 
Byfield, Miss, as above 

Craig> Frederick, Edinburg, or London 

Dodd, B. Branch-row, Hoxton 

Harvey, W. 24, Norfolk.street, Middlesex Hospital 
Hughes, W. S$ Smith-street, Northamptoo-square 

Lee, James, Anderson*s-road, City-road 

Marchi ' ■■■ , Fleet-street 

Nesbit, Charlton, Swallwell, near Newca8ile.ttpon.Tyn9 

Thompson, Charles, Barden.place, Feckhain> and 3, Roe de 

Brodeurs, Paris 
Thompson, John, Barden-place, Feckham 

White, Henry, Wynyatt.8treet, Islington 
M^Uis^ £. 6S, Compton-street, Clerkenwell 



• « 
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INDEX. 

TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

Aberdeen^ Lord, letter to, 479. 

jicademieiens^ Royal, election of. 111. 

Academy^ Ro3ral, lectures at, <)8, 289. 

____— premiums offered by, 112. exhibition at, 304. 

' " on YarnishiDg day, 267. 

■ exclude ladies from their honours, 347 

Alston^ Mr. works by, 159. Jacob's dream, 314. 

Amphitheatre a£ Nismes, 425. 

Anatomy for Artists> 458. 

Anecdotes of Michel Angiolo, 59. 

Ancients, Fine Arts among, 178 

Announcement of works in iiand, 146, 345, 467« 

Apicius redwhus reviewed, 591. 

Architects, living, list of, 658. 

Architectural students, English, compared with theFrtnch, 336 . 

improvements, 362. 

Architecture at Ijeedb, 157. Among the Egyptians, 197* 
■ at Yarmouth, 511. 

^ Mr. Soane's lectures on, 99, 282. 

'■ Mr. Elmes's ditto, 487. 

causes of its depression, 332. 

■ Institution for the encouragement of, 348, 485. 
Artists, living, exhibition of works of, at British Institution, 121. 
lists of, 641. 

Bandinelli, Baccio, 62. 

Barry, 23. 

Beamnont, Sir George, collection of English pictoresi 272. 

Be^/bre^ Penitentiary, 160. 

Beechey, Sir William, works by, 282. 

Belzoni, Sig. in Egypt, 157* 

Bervtc, the engraver, made a knight of the Legion of Honour* 

471. 
Bibliographical guide to laocka on painting, 82, 254, 418. 
Bird, |iir. the late, death of, 615. 
British Institution, 28. Exhibition of works of living Artists^ 

121. 
. ditto of works of old masters, 154, 295» 

Britton, Mr. works by, 489. 

York Cathedral reviewed, 6] 1. 

Buonarotth M. A. Anecdotes of, 59. 



INDEX. 

Omooa^ letters to, 55. Works by, 149* 

Cariatides^ on, 289 n. 516 n. 

Carlisle^ Mr. lectures by, 620. 

Cartoons^ preservation of, 12. Mr. HaydoD, on the, 226, 559. 

Catalogue raisonne, 29. 

, of Englbh pictures belonging to T. Hope, Esqr 9S. 

belonging to Sir G. Beauinont,272. 



' of the works of RaffaelleMorghen, 575, 

Charles 1. 89. 

Classical TovLT^ Sir R.C.Hoare's, reviewed, 461. 

Cohiage, the new, reviewed, 140, 496. 

Collins, Mr. works by, 279. 

Congreve, Sir William, Coinage reviewed, 609; 

Cooper, the celebrated miniature painter, 8. 

Cooper, Mr. works by, 806. 

Coreggio, 41 , 545. 

Correspondents, to, 164, 165, 357« 

Costume of Theatres in London, reviewed, 142,491. 

Coveni Garden Theatre, Costume, &)c. of, 494. 

County Fire Office^ new, 486. 

Coypel, 35. 

Croker, Mr. Trafalgar song, 535. 

Cuitt, the late Mr. account of, 463. 

Darner, the Hon. Mrs. works by, 97. 

Daniel, Mr. works by, 96. 

Dawe, Mr. works by, 95, 159, 488. 

David, M. opinion on Rubens, 417. 

Dictionnaries on Art, described, 420. 

Diepenbeck, 10. 

Dobson, 10, 15. 

Dolce, Ludovico, on painting, 549. 

Dresses of different nations described, 72*247, 397. 

Drury Lane Theatre, Costume, &c. of, 495. 

DuhUn, Nelson's column at, 530 n. 

J>u Fresnoy, 86. 

Eastldkey Mr. works by, at Rome and in Greece, 491. 

EMon, on exhibitions of old pictures, 562. 

Edinburgh Reviewers, 267- 

Editor of Annals, 269. 

Elgin's Lord, Theseus, 393, and Count Forbin, 483. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 7* 
Wmes, Mr. works by, 160. 

■ ■ lectures on architecture, 467. 
Englandf on painting in, by George Stanley, Esq. 1. 



TNDBX. 

Engraven, Uving, li8t»^, 501, 664, 665^ 6M, 667. 

Envy and EmukUionf an anecdote, 442. 

jEtMtoce, thelateMr. 461. ' 

EshibUion atBritiah InstitutioD, 191« 

■ ■ of Drawings, by Haydon*s pupiL), 124. 

>> ' ■ ■ of Society of Painters in oil and water colours^; 318. 

^ ■ ■■ of the works of the late Mr. Harlow, 320, 

— prirate, of Sir John Leicester's English pictures, 323. 
— — of the Marquess of Stafibrd*s pictures, 324. 

' of the Norwich Society, 432. 

— private of Mr. Fawkes' water colour drawings, 457.- 
■■ of living artists at Paris, 475. 



(. 



Fat tAome, the engraver, 11. 
Farringttm, life of Reynolds reviewed, 357. 
Fawkes, Mr. his English pictures^ 157> 
Flaxman, Mr. works by, 97- Lectures by, 99* 
JPbr6tii, Count, and Lord Elgin^ 4834 
/br^fA, Mr. on^tchitectare, 523 n. 
F^IU Mr* 26. Lectures by, 98. 

Gainsbcrough, 21 . Works by, 281v 

Gesture, an essay on, by M. W. Sharpe, Esq. 406. 

Gdtthe, extract of a letter from, ^4. 

Gouldsmith'Sf Miss, etchings of Claremont^ 463. 

Oreekf costume described, 72, 247, 397. 

Gftfto, on, by W. Hazlitt, Esq« 543. 

GfoUU Mr. Jos. fine architectural casts from Rome, IGI, 287 n. 

HakeweWs Tour in Italy, reviewed, 137- 
Harlow's copy of Transfiguration, 81. Burial o^ 158. 
exhibition of his. works,. 320. 

■ account of, 338. . 

Harris, Thomas, Esi]. salejof ^his pictures, 502. 
Haslam, Dr. on sound mind, reviewed, 599. 
Zf(]^doii, Mr. 31. on Visconti'^ error, relative lo the Ilyssus 
in the Elgin collection, 49. \ 

■ ■ pupils of, exhibition, 124. on the cartoon of the sacrifice 

at Lystra, 226. t'-'Picture of Macbeth, 277. 
— — — — judgment of Solomon, 278. 

■ ■■■ extract of a letter to, by Goethe, 574. 
Haylet/i Mr. poetry by, 162. 

Haslitt, Mr. on the discourses of Sir J. Reynolds, 34, l65, 385. 
■■■ lectures at Surry Institution, 115, 487. Compares Wil- 
kie and Hogarth, ll6. On Gusto, 543. 
Henry VIIL encouragement of painting by, 4. 



INIXEX; 

HUton, Mr. works by, 307* His £uropa,S24. , . 

Hoare, Prince^ on the Royal Academy, 29 n. Sonnet tb> 163. 
JEToorey Sir Richard Colt, on the Appian way, 815. 

. ■ .. . • I ■ ■• journey of Horace ftwn Rome 

to Brundusium, 430^ 
Hogarth, 17,41. Compared with Wilkie, 116. Works l^,5S81. 
Bolbein, 5. 

HoUar,ll. • 

JIbrace*< journey, 430. 

Hope, Thomas, Csq. English pictures belonging io, 93. - 
Howard, Mr. works by, 96, 310. 

Jackson, Mr works by» 306> 318, 633. 
/ofMf, Capt. works by, 96, 346. 
-Jones, Inigo, 888, 389. 
huHtution, British, exhibitions at, 181, 154, 895. 

Surry, lectures at, 115, 487« • 

proposed for the encouragement of architecture, 348, 

487. ... 

-^new, called the Traveller, 485. 



Itaiian Opera, 148, 491, 636. 

t * 

4 

Keats, Mr. poetry by, 354, 638. 

King of Bavaria, picture for, by Wilkle, 346. 

of France, visits the Louvre, 467- ' 

King's Theatre, costume, &c. of, reviewed, 142, 491. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 14. - 

Kfughtf John, E^q. sale of his pictures, 500. ^ 

r •• f • 

■> • 

Lambe, Charles, Esq. poetry by, 163. 
Landseer, Mr. 130.' 

Charles, works by, 189, 490. 

Thomas, works by, 189, 490. 

-^ Edwin, works by, S79» . 

Lane, Mr. works by, at Rome, 345. . = 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, works by, 385, atR(»ne, 346, 488, 633. 

Lectures at Royal At^ademy, 98, 888. ^ . 

Surry Institution, 115. . . 

Leicester, Sir John, private viewb of his pictures, 156, 383. 

jQp/'y, Sir Peter, IS. 

IiAma//io, da Vinci, 4, 331 n. ' . , , 

Lesley J Mr. works by, 315. . 

Letters from Rbtue, 79. SirR: Colt Hoare to the Editor, 805. . 

I I from Mr. West, 818. to Lord Aberdeen; 479. . » 

LtcA^Zd Cathedral, by J. Britton, 489. 

VOL. IV. NO. 16. Zz 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The article signed Philographicus^ complaining of a charge 
recently made against a respectable class of artists and 
engravers, was composed, corrected, and had nearly 
gone to press: but a counter-article has been received, 
saying the whole matter is referred to three artists of 
eminence, and that a satisfactory explanation will shortly 
appear. It ^was therefore conceived but proper to take 
it out for the present, and, if such eaqplanation be not 
satisfactory, the article shall certainly appear in our 
next. 

The comparison between architecture and literature, and 
the account of the.newly invented siderographic plan, in 
our next. 

Hortensius Tickle has not sent his promised reply. 

Mr. Fuseli's lectures, and other important articles, are post- 
poned to our next from a want of room. 
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'^ I am no propbet, nor tbe son of a prophet -, bat I will Yentare to pxvdiot. 
that if ever the ancient, great and beautiful taste in painting reviTCty 
it will be in England." — RicHASotON. 



Art. I. Some Experiments and Observations on 
the Colours used in Painting by the Ancients. 
jBy.SiR Humphry Davy, L.L.D., F.R.S. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ANNALS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Editor, — I have accidentally met with 
the following most admirable paper in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 
1815. It appears calculated to be of the greatest 
use to artists; and the name of the celebrated 
author must give additional weight to the result 
of his experiments. It will be well if the painters 
will attend to his sound advice about ochres, dark 
reds, and earths. 

The great Greek painters, says . Sir Humphry 
Davy, like the most illustrious artists of the 
Roman and Venetian school, were probably, how- 
ever, sparing in their use offiorid tints in historical 
and moral painting, and produced their effects 
rather by the contrast of colouring, &c* &c. than 
brilliant drapery. 

But r ought not to anticipate, Mr. Editor, and 
must conclude by hoping Sir Humphry Davy 
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will not let hi^ labours end with this paper, on 
a subject so vital to the durability of great works. 
Is it not strange that this paper should be so 
little known among painters? especially when, 
four years ago, an additional number were printed 
by the Royal Society, and sent over to the Royal 
Academy for the benefit of the art! If the 
Academy had had the least particle of public 
spirit, the members would have caused 1500 or 
2000 to be printed off, and then publicly adver- 
tised, that every exhibitor should be ' entitled 
to a copy by application at the Royal Academy. 
This would have done some good ; but Sir Hum- 
phry Davy's advice about florid tints y I grievously 
suspect, rather touched the ulcerous place too 
pungently. — Yours, &c. 

B. R. lAjtiy '7- 

Some Eocperiments and Observations on the Colours 
used in Painting by the Ancients. By Sir 
Humphry Davy, L.L.D., F.R.S. 

[Read at the Royal Society Febraary 23, 1815.] 

I. Introduction. 

The importance the Greeks attached to pic- 
tures, the estimation in which their great painters 
were held, the high prices paid for their most 
celebrated productions, and the emulation ex- 
isting between different states with regard to the 
possession of them, prove that painting was one 
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of the arts most cultivated ia ancient Greece ; ' 
the mutilated remains of the Greek statues, 
notwithstanding the efforts of modem artists 
during three centuries of civilization, are still 
contemplated as the models of perfection in sculp- 
titre; and we have no reason for supposing an 
inferior degree of excellence in the sister art, 
amongst a people to whom genius and taste were 
a kind of birthright, and who possessed a per-^ 
ception which seemed almost instinctive, of the 
dignified, the beautiful and the sublime. 

The works of the great masters of Greece are 
unfortunately, entirely lost»^ They disappeared 
from their native country during the wars waged 
by the Romans with the successors of Alexandfer, 
and the latter Greek republics ; and were de- 
stroyed either by accident, by time, or by bar- 
barian conquerors, at the period of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. 

The subjects of many of these pictures are 
described in ancient authors, and some idea of 
the manner and style of the Greek artists may 
be gained from the designs of the vases, impro- 
perly called Etruscan, which were executed by 
artists of Magna Graecia, and many of which are 
probably copies from celebrated works : and 
some faint notion of their execution and colouring 
may be gained from the paintings in fresco found 
at Rome, Herculaneutn and Pompeii. 

These paintings, it is true, are not properly 
Greek, yet whatever may be said of the early 
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existence of paining in Italy as a native art, we 
are certain that, at the period wrhen Rome was the 
metropolis of the world, the Fine Arts were cul- 
tivated in that city exclusively by Greek artists, 
or by artists of the Greek schools. By comparing 
the descriptions, of ViTRuvius* and Pliny with 
those of THEOPHRASTusf, we learn that the same 
materials for colouring were employed at Rome 
and Athens; and of thirty great painters that 
Pliny mentions whose works were known to the 
Romans, two only are expressly mentioned as 
bom in Italy, and the rest were Greeks. Orna- 
mental fresco painting was indeed generally 
exercised by inferior artists ; and the designs 
on the walls of the houses of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, towns of the third or fourth order, can 
hardly-^ be supposed to* offer fair specimens (rf 
excellence, even in this department of the art : 
but in Rome, in the time of her fiill glory, and 
in the ornaments of the imperial palace of the 
first Caesars, all the resources of the distinguished 
artists of that age were probably employed. 
Pliny names Cornelius Pinus and Accius 
Priscus as the two artists of the greatest merit 
in his own time, and states, that they painted 
the Temple of Honour and Virtue j:, " Imperatpri 
Vespasiano Augusto restituenti," and it is not 
improbable .that these artists had a share in 

• De Architectura, lib. vii. cap. 5, f De Lapidibus. 

t Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. cap. 37. 
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executing, or directing the execution of, the 
paintings and ornaments of the baths of Titus ; 
and at this period the works of Zeuxis, Parrha- 
sius,- Timanthes, ' Apelles and Ptotagoras were 
exhibited in Rome, and must have guided the 
taste of the artists. The decorations of the baths 
were intended to be seen by torch light, and 
many of them at a considerable elevation, so that 
the colours were brilliant and the contrast strong ; 
yet still these works are regarded by connoisseurs 
as performances of considerably excellence : the 
minor ornaments of them have led to the foun- 
dation of a style in painting which might, with 
much more propriety, be called Romanesque than 
Arabesque : and no greater eulogy can be be- 
stowed upon them than the use to which they 
have been applied by the greatest painter of 
modem times, in his exquisite performances in 
the Vatican. In these and in other works of the 
same age, the effect of the ancient models is 
obvious; and the various copies and imitations 
that have been made of these remains of anti- 
quity, have transferred their spirit into modem 
art, and left little to be desired as to those results 
which the skill of the painter can command. 
There remains, however, another use to which 
they may be applied, that of making us ac- 
quainted with the nature and chemical com- 
position of the colours used by the Greek and 
Roman artists. The works of Theophrastus, 
DioscoRiDEs, ViTRUvius and Pliny, contain 
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descriptiqns of the substances us^ • by the an« 
. cients as pigments; but hitherto, J believe, no 
experimental attempt has been made to identify 
them, or to imitate s\ich of them as are peculiar*.. 
In the following pages I shall have the honour 
of. offering to the Society an investigation of this 
subject. My experinnents have been made upon 
the colours found in the baths of Titus, and the 
ruins called the baths of Livia, and in the remains 
of other palaces and baths of ancient Rome, and 
in the ruins of Pompeii, By the kindness of my 
friend, the celebr9.ted Canoya, who is charged 
w;ith the care of the works connected with, ancient 
?irt in Rome, I have been enabled to select, with 
my owti hands, specimens of the different pig-r 
ments that have been found in vases discovered 
in the excavations, lately mad^ beneath the ruins 
of the. palace pf Titus, and tp compare them, with 
the colours fixed on the walls, or detached in 
fragments of stucco : and Signor Nelli, the pro- 
prietor of the Nozze Aldobrandine, with great 

* In the 70th volume of the Anuales de Chimie, page 22, 
Mf Chaptal has published a paper on seven colours found 
in a colour-shop at Pompeii. Four of these he found t6 be 
natural colours, ochres, a specimen of Verona green, and one 
of pumice stone. Two of them were blues, which he considers 
as compounds of alupiine and lime with oxide of copper, and 
the last a pale rose colour, which he regards as analogous to 
the lake formed by fixing the colouring matter of madder upon 
alumine. I shall again refer to the observations of M. Chaptal 
in the course of this paper. It will be found, on perusal, that 
they do not supersede the inquiry mentioned in the text. 
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Kberality permitted me to make such experiments 
upon the colours of thii^ celebrated picture, as 
were necessary to determine their nature. When 
the preservation of a work of art was concerned, 
I made ; my researches upon . mere, atoms of the 
colour, taken from the place where the loss was 
imperceptible : and without having injured any 
of the precious remaiiis of antiquity, I flatter 
myself, I shall be, able to give some information 
not without interest to scientific men as well as 
to artists, and npt , wholly devoid of practical 
applications, 

11. Of the Red Colours of the Ancients. 

Amongst the- su)3stances found .in a large 
earthen vase, filled with mixtures of different 
colours with clay and chalk, found about two 
years ago in a chamber at that time opened in 
the baths of Titus, are three different kinds of 
red. One bright and approaching to orange, 
another dull red, a third a purplish red*. On 
exposing the bright red to the flame of alcohol, 
it became darker red, and on increasing the 
heat by a blow-pipe, it fused into a mass haying 
the appearance of litharge, ai^d which was proved 
to be this substance by the action of sulphuric. 
and muriatic 2(,qids, This colour is cojisequently 
minium, or the red oxide of lead. 

On exposing the dull red to heat, it became 

* Nearly the same tint as prussiate of copper. 
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black; but on cooling it recovered its former tint. 
When heated in a glass tube it afforded no volatile 
matter condensible by cold but water. Acted on 
l^y muriatic acid, it rendered it yellow, and the 
acid, after being heated upon it, yielded an 
orange coloured precipitate to ammonia. When 
fused with hydrate of potassa, the colour ren- 
dered it yellow ; and the mixture, acted on by 
nitric acid, afforded silica and orange oxide of 
iron. It is evident from these results that the 
dull red colour is an iron ochre. 

The purplish red submitted to experiments, 
exhibited similar phenomena, and proved to be 
an ochre of a different tint. 

In examining the fresco paintings in the baths 
of Titus, I found that these colours had been all 
of them used, the ochres particularly in the 
shades of the figures, and the minium in the 
ornaments on the borders. 

I found another red on the walls, of a tint 
different from those in the vase and much 
brighter, and which had been employed in 
various apartments, and formed the basis of the 
colouring of the niche and other parts of the 
chamber in which the Laocoon is said to have 
been found. On scraping a little of this colour 
from the wall, and submitting it to chemical ^ 
tests, it proved to be vermilion or cinnabar, and 
on heating it with iron filings, running quicksilver 
was procured from it. 

I found the same colour on some fragments of 
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ancient stucco in a vineyard near the pyramidal 
monument of Caius Cestius. ' 

In the Nozze Aldobrandine, the reds are all 
ochres. I tried on these reds the action of acids, 
of alkalies, and of chlorine ; but could discover 
no traces either of minium or vermilion in this 
picture. 

Alinium was known to the Greeks under the 
name of cayia^d^n* ^ and to the Romans under that 
of cerussa usta. It is said by PLiNYf, to have 
been discovered accidentally, by- means of a fire 
that took place at the Piraeus, at Athens. Some 
ceruse, which had hfeen exposed to this fire, was 
found converted mto minium, and the process 
was artificially imitated : and he states, that it 
was first used as a pigment by NiciasJ. 

Several red earths used in painting are de- 
scribed by Theophrastus, Vitruvius|| and Pliny. 
The Sinopian earth, the Armenian earth, and the 
Afiican ochre, which had its red colour produced 
by calcination. 

Cinnabar or vermilion was called by the 
Greeks xmdtot^iy and by the Romans minium. It 
It is said by Theophrastus § lo have been dis- 
covered by Callias, an Athenian, ninety years 
before Praxibulus, and in the 349th year of 
Rome, and was prepared by washing the ores of 

* Dioscorides, lib. v. 122. t Lib. xxxv. cap. 20. 

I Plitiy, lib. XXXV. cap, 20. Dioscorides, lib. v. cap. 109. 

II De Architectura, lib. vii. cap. 7. § De Lapid. cap. 104. 
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qiiicksilvear. According to Pliny*, who quotes. 
Verrius, it was a colour held in great esteem in 
Rome at the time of the Republic ; on great 
festivals it was used for painting the face of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and likewise for colouring 
the: body of. the victor in the triumphal proces- 
sions, — " sic Camillum triumphassef." Pliny 
mentions, that even in his time vermilion was 
always placed at, triumphal feasts amongst the 
precious ointments ; and that the first occupatioix 
of new censors of the Capitol, was to fill the 
place: of vermilion painter to Jupiter. 

Vermilion was always a very dear colour 
amongst the Romans ; and we are informed by 
Pliny, that to prevent the price from being ex- 
cessive, it was fixed by government. The cir- 
cumstance of the chambers in the baths of Titus 

* 

being covered with it, affords proof in favour of 
their being intended for imperial use ; and we 
are expressly informed by the author I have just 
quoted, that the Laocoon, in his time, was in the 
palace of Titus J : and the taste of the 3,ncients 
in selecting a colour to give full effect to their 
master-pieces of Sculpture, was similar to that of 
a late celebrated English connoisseur. 

* Lib^ xxxiii. cap. 36. Nunc inter pigmenta magnee aucto- 
ritatisy et quondam apud Romanos non solum maximse, sed 
etiam gacree. f Ibid. 

t Lib. xxxvi. cap. 4, Sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi 
Imperatoris domo, opus omnibus et picturse et statunee artis 
prasponendum. 
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Pliny describes a second or inferior sort of 
vermilion formed by calcining stone foi^nd in 
veins of lead. It is evident that this substance 
-was the same as our minium, and the Roman 
cerussa usta and the stones alluded to by Pliny 
must have been carbonate of lead : and he states 
distinctly, that it is a substance which becomes 
red only when burnt. 

III. Of the Yellows of the Ancients. 

A large earthen pot, found in one of the cham- 
bers of the baths of Titus contains a quantity of 
a yellow painty which, submitted to chemical 
examination, proved to be a mixture of yellow 
ochre with chalk or carbonate of lime. 
, This colour is used in considerable quantities 
in different parts of the baths ; but principally ixx 
the least ornamented chambers, and in those 
-which were probably intended for the use of the 
domestics. In the vase to which I alluded in 
the last section, I found three jiifferent yellows ; 
two of them proved to be yellow ochres mixed 
with different quantities of chalk, and the third a 
yellow ochre mixed with red ^xide of lead, or 
minium. . 

, The ancients procured their yellow ochre* 
from different parts of the world, but the most 
esteemed, as we are informed by Pliny, was the 
Athenian ochre ; and it is stated by Vitruvius, 

* Sx^»y Theophrastus de Lapidibus. 
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that in his thhe the mine which produced this 
substance was no longer worked, 

The ancients had two other colours, which were 
orange or yellow ; the auripigmentum, or d^a-svwov, 
said to approach to gold in its colour, and which 
is described by Vitruvius* as found native in 
Pontus, and which is evidently sulphuret of 
arsenic ; and a pale sandarach, said by Pliny to 
have been found in gold and silver mines, and 
which was imitated at Rome by a partial cal- 
cination of ceruse, and which must have been 
massicot, or the yellow axide of lead mixed with 
minium. That there was a colour called by the 
Romans sandarach, different from pure minium, 
is evident from what Pliny says, namely, that 
the palest kind of orpiment resembles sandarach, 
and from the line of N^evius, one of the most 
ancient Latin poets — " Merula sandaracino ore :" 
so th^t this colour must have been a bright 
yeUow similar to that of the beak of a blackbirdf. 
DioscoRiDEs describes the best (raviot^dxn as 
approaching in colour to vermilion J, and the 
Greeks prob^jbly always applied this term to 
minium ; but the^ Romans seemed to have used 
it in a different sense ; and some confusion was 
natural when different colours were prepared 
from the same substance by different degrees of 
calcination. 

I have not detected the use of orpiment in 

* Vitruvius, lib. vii. 

t Histoire de la Peinture ancienne, page 199. t l^b. v. 122. 
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any of the ancient fresco paintings ; but a deep 
yellow approaxjhing to orange, which covered a 
piece of stucco in the ruins near the monument of . 
^ Caius Cestius, proved to be oxide of lead, and 
consisted of massicot mixed with minium* It is 
probable, that the ancients used many colours 
from lead of different tints between the usta of 
Pliny, which was our milium, and imperfectly 
decomposed ceruse, or pale massicot. 

The yellows in the Aldobrandini picture are all 
ochres. I examined the colours in a very spirited 
picture on the wall of one of the houses at Pom- 
peii, of a lion and a man : they all proved to be 
red and yellow ochres. 

IV. Of the Blue Colmirs of the Ancients. 

Different shades of blue are used in the dif- 
ferent apartments of the baths of Titus, and 
several very fine blues exist in the mixtures of 
colours to which I have referred in the last two 
sections. 

These blues are pale or darker, according as 
they contain larger or smaller quantities of car- 
bonate of lime, but when this carbonate of lime 
is dissolved by acids, they present the same body 
colour, a very fine blue powder, similar to the 
best smalt or to ultramarine, rough to the touch, 
and which does not lose its colour by being 
heated 'to redness ; but which becomes aggluti- 
nated and semifused at a white heat. , 
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This blue I founds was very little acted on by 
acids. Nitro-muriatic acid by being long boiled 
upon it gained^ however, a slight tint of yellow, 
and afforded proofs of the presence of oxide ' of 
copper. 

A quantity of the colour was fused for half an 
hour with twice its weight of hydrate of potassa ; 
the_ mass which was bluish green, was treated by 
muriatic acid in the manner usually employed for 
the analysis of siliceous stones, when it aJForded a 
quantity of silica equal to more than three-fifths 
of its weight. The colouring matter readily dis- 
solved in solution of anrnionia, to which it gave a 
bright blue tint, and it proved to be oxide of 
copper. The residuum afforded a considerable 
quantity of alumine, and a small quantity of 
lime. 

Amongst some rubbish that had been collected 
m one of the chambers of the baths of Titus, 
I found several large lumps of a deep blue Mt, 
which when powdered and mixed with chalk, 
produced colours exactly the same as those used 
in the baths, and which wheh submitted to 
chemical tests were found to be the same, in 
composition. 

The minute quantity of lime found in this 
substance was not sufficient to account for its 
fusibility : it was therefore reasonable to expect 
the presence of a fixed alkali in it ; and on fusing 
some of it with three times its weight of boracic 
acid, and treating the mass with nitric acid and 
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carbonate of ammonia, and afterwards distilling 
sulphuric acid from it, I procured from it sulphate 
of soda, which proves that it was a frit made by 
the means of soda, and coloured with oxide of 
copper. 

The undiluted colour' in its form. of frit is used 
for ornamenting some of the mouldings, detached 
firom the cielings of the chambers in the' baths 
of Titus :> and the walls -of one » chamber between 
th^ compartments ^ of red marble, bear proofs of 
having bieen covered with this^ frit, and retain 
a considerable quantity of it 

There is every reason to believe, that this is the 
colour described by Theophrastus as discovered 
by an Egyptian king* ;? and of which the manu- 
factofry is said to higive been anciently established 
at Alexandria. 

" ViTRuvius speaks of it, under the name of 
caeruleum f, as the colour used commonly in 
painting chambers, and states, that it was made 
in ' his time at Puzzoli, . where the method : of 
fabricating it was brought from Egypt by Ves- 
TORius ; he gives the method of .preparing it by 
heating strongly together sand, flos nitri J, and 
filings of copper. 

Pliny mentions other blues, which he calls 
species of sand (arenae) from the mines of Egypt, 
Scythia and Cyprus. These natural blues, there 

• • De Lapidibus, sect, xcviii. f Lib. vii. cap. 1 1 .. 

X This identifies the nitrum of the ancients with . carbonate 
of soda. 
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is reason to believe, were different preparations 
of iapis lazuli, and of the blue carbonates and 
arseniates of copper." 

Both Pliny and Vitruvius speak of the Indian 
blue, which the first author states to be com- 
bustible, and which was evidently a species 
of indigo. 

I have examined several blues in the fragments 
of fresco paintings from the ruins near the monu- 
ment of Caius Cestius. In a deep blue ap- 
proaching in tint to indigo, I found a little car- 
bonate of copper, but the basis of this colour 
was the frit before described. 

The blues in the Nozze Aldobrandine, firom 
tjieir resisting the action of acids, and from the 
effects of fire, I am inclined to consider as com- 
posed of the Alexandrian or Puzzuoli blue. 

In an excavation made at Pompeii, in May 
1814, at which I was present, a small pot con- 
taining a .pale blue coloui: was dug up, which 
the exalted personage by whose command the 
excavation was made, was so good as to put 
into my hands. It proved to be a mixture of 
carbonate of lime with the Alexandrian frit*. 

Vitruvius states, that the ancients had a mode 
of imitating the Indian blue or indigo, by mixing 
the powder of the glass called by the Greeks 
CaKog with selinusian *' creta," or annularian 

* This probably is the same colour as that examined by Af . 
Chaptal. He did not search in it for alkali, or th^e is e^ery 
reason to suppose he would have found soda. 
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*' creta," which was white clay or chalk, mixed 
with stained glass ; the same practice is likewise 
referred to by Pliny. 

There is much reason for supposing that this 
stained glass, or JaXo?, was tinged with oxide of 
cobalt, and that these colours were similar to 
. our smalt. I have not found any powdered 
colour of this kind in the baths of Titus, or in 
any other Roman ruins ; but a blue glass tinged 
with cobalt is very common in those ruins, which, 
when powdered, forms a pale smalt. 

I have examined many pastes and glasses that 
. contain oxide of copper; they are all bluish ' 
green, green, or of an opaque watery blue. The 
transparent blue glass vessels which are found 
ivith the vases in the tombs of Magna Graecia 
are tinged with cobalt, and on analyzing differ-* 
ent ancient transparent blue glasses, which Mr. 
MiLLiNGEN was SO good as to give me, I found 
cobalt in all of them*. 

Theophrastus, in speaking of the manufiic- 
ture of glass, states, as a report, that x^^'^^j was 
used to give it a fine colour, and it is extremely 
probable that the Greeks took cobalt for a species 

* The mere fusion of these glasses with dkali, and digestion 
of the product with muriatic acid, was sufficient to produce a 
isympathetic ink irom them ; even the silica separated by the 
acid gained a faint blue green tint by heat, and the solution in 
muriatic acid became permanently green by the action of 
sulphuric acid — a phenomenon Dr. MarC£t has observed 
as belonging to the muriatic of cobalt. > 

VOL. V. NO. 16. C 
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of ;^aXxo;« I have examined some Egyptian 
pastes which are all tinged blue and green with 
copper; but though I have made experiments 
on nine different specimeiis of ancient Greek 
and Roman transparent blue glass, I have not 
found copper in any, but cobalt in all of them*. 

V. Of the ancient Greens. 

The cieling of the chambers called the baths 
of Livia is highly ornamented with gilding and 
paintings ; the larger paintings have been re- 
moved, but the ground-work and the borders 
remain. A fragment detached from the borders, 
which appears of the same colour as the ground- 
work, was of a deep sea-green. The colouring 
matter examined, proved to be soluble in acids 
with effervescence, and when precipitated from 
acids, it redissolved in solution of ammonia, giving 
it the bright blue tint produced by oxide of cop- 
per. There are several different shades of green 
employed in the baths of Titus, and on the 
fragments found near the monument of Caius 
Cestius : In the vase of mixed colours I found 
three different varieties ; one, which approached 
to olive, was the common green earth of Verona; 

* A gendeman at Milan informed me last summer, that he 
had found oxide of cobalt in blue glass found in the ruins of 
Hadrito's villa, and at this time I had no idea that cobalt was 
known to the ancients. Mr. Hatchbtt and Mr. Klaprosh 
had both found oxide of copper in some ancient blue glasses^ 
which, I conceive, must have been opaque. 
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imother^ which was pale grass-green, had the 
character of carbonate of copper mixed with 
chalk'; and a third, which was sea-green, was 
a green combination of copper mixed with the 
Wue copper frit. 

All the greens that I examined on the walls 
of the baths of Titus were combinations of copper. 
From the extreme brilliancy of a green which 
I found in a vineyard to which I have so often 
referred, I suspected it might contain arsenious 
acid, and be analogous to Scheele's green ; but 
on submitting it to experiments, it afforded no 
ittdicaticHis of this substance, and proved to be 
a pure carbonate of copper. 

The greens of copper were well known to the 
Greeks ; the most esteemed is described by 
Theophrastus and Diosgorides, under the 
name of x?v<^<>»^^^«> 9^d is ^ated by both to be 
found in metallic veins. 

Vitruvius mentions chrysocoUa as a native sub- 
stance found in copper mines, and Pliny speaks 
of an artificial chrysocoUa made from the clay 
found in the neighbourhood of metallic veins, 
which clay was most probably impregnated with 
copper. He describes it as rendered green by 
the herb luteum. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the native chrysocoUa was' carbonate 
of copper, and that the artificial was clay im- 
pregnated with sulphate of copper rendered green 
by a yellow dye* 

Some commentators have supposed that chry- 
socoUa is the same substance as borax, because 
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Pliny has mentioned that a preparation called 
by this name was used by goldsmiths for solder- 
ing gold * ; but nothing can be more gross than 
this mistake, which, however, has been copied 
into many elementary books of chemistry. The 
materials used for soldering gold consisted of 
carbonate or oxide of copper mixed with alkaline 
phosphates. This is evident from the description 
of Dioscorides, Usfi 4oZ cytdxv^xog, lib. V. c. 92, 
who say« it was prepared from urine heated 
in brass ^ mortars. Pliny says likewiseji that it 
was prepared from " Cypria aerugine et pueri 
impubis urina, addito nitro-f." The name of 
chrysocoUa was probably derived from the green 
powder used by the goldsmiths, and which con- 
tained carbonate of copper as one of its ingre- 
dients J. 

Amongst the substances found in the baths 
of Titus were some masses of a grass-green 
colour. I at first thought these might be speci- 
mens of native chrysocoUa ; they proved indeed 
to be carbonate of copper, but it had formed 

* Hist, de la Peinture ancienne, page 38. '' Nos droguistes 
la. nomment Borax,** 

t Lib. xxxiii. cap. 5. 
- X 'Hie commentators have been likewise misled by Plikt's 
description — " Chrysocqlla humor est in puteis per yenam 
auri defluens/' &c. Ibid ; but this is merely an inaccurate 
account of the decomposition of a vein containing copper. We 
have no reason for supposing that the Greeks and Romans 
were acquainted with borax. Pliny, probably misled by the 
application of the same name to different substances, consU 
dered chrysocoUa as the <;ement of gold in mineral veins. 
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round longitudinal nuclei of red oxide of copper, 
so that probably these substances had been 
copper nails, or small pieces of copper, used in 
the building, converted by the action of the air; 
during so many centuries, into oxide and car- 
bonate. 

The ancients, as it appears from Theophras- 
Tus, were well pcquainted with verdigrise. Vi- 
TRuvius mentions it amongst pigments, and 
probably many of the ancient greens, which are 
now carbonate of copper, were originally laid on 
in the state of acetite. 

The ancients had beautiful deep green glasses, 
which I find are tinged with oxide of copper ; but 
it does not appear that they used these glasses 
in a state of powder, as pigments. 

The greens of the Aldobrandini picture are all 
of copper, as was evident from the action of the 
muriatic acid upon them. 

VI . Of the Purple of th6 Ancients. 

The llof ^uf a of the Greeks, and the ostrum of 
the Romans, was regarded as their most beautiful 
colour, and was prepared from shell fish. 

ViTRuvius* says, that the colour differed ac- 
cording to the country from which the shell fish 
was brought; that it afforded a colour deeper 
and more approaching to violet from northern 
countries, and a redder colour from the southern 
coasts. He states, that it was prepared by 
beating the fish with instruments of iron, freeing 

* Lib. vii. cap. 13. 
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the purple liquor from the shell containing^ it, and 
mixdng it with a little honey : and Pliny says^ 
tftat for the use of the painters argentine " creta*'* 
yv^as dyed with it : and both Vitruvius and 
Pliny say, that it was adulterated, or imitations 
made of it, by tinging " creta" with madder f and 
^* hysginum." The finest purple, Pliny says, 
had a tint like that of a deep coloured rose ; and 
in painting, he states that it was laid on to give 
the last lustre to the sandyx, a composition made 
by calcining together red ochre and sandarach, 
and which therefore must have been nearly the 
same as our crimson. 

In the baths of Titus there is a broken vase of 
earthenware, which contains a pale rose colour ; 
where it has been exposed to air, it has lost its 
tint, and is become of a cream colour, but the 
interior has a lustre, approaching to that of car- 
mine. 

I have made many experiments on this colour. 
It is destroyed and becomes of a red brown by 

* Probably a clay used for polishing silver. The ancients 
were not acquainted with the' distinction between aluminous 
and calcareous earths, and creta was a term applied to every 
white fine earthly powder. 

t Madder was extensirely used by the ancients in dyeii^, 
and from this passage, it was probable that they were ac- 
quainted with the art of making a lake from it similar to that 
used by modern painters. It was probably one of the colours 
used by the Egyptians in dyeing their stuffs of different colours 
from the same liquor, by means of mordant. If we can trust 
Flint's account, they practised calico printing in a manner 
similar to the moderns. — Lib. xzxv. cap* 42. 
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the action of coiicentrated acids and alkalies; 
but diluted acids dissolve a considerable quan* 
tity of carbonate of lime, with which the body 
colour is mixed, and leave a substance of a bright 
rose colour : this substance, when heated first 
blackens, and when urged with a strong flame, 
becomes white; and treated with alkali, proves 
to be composed of siliceous, alumipous and cal- 
careous earths, with no sensible quantity of any 
metallic substance except oxide of iron. 

I endeavoured to discover if the colouring 
matter was combustible. It was gradually heated 
in a glass tube filled with oxyg^ne : it did not 
inflame, but became red hot sooner than it would 
have done had it been merely earthly matter. On 
exposing the gas in the tube to lime water, there 
was a precipitation of carbonate of lime. Some 
of it was mixed with hyper-oxymuriate of potas$a, 
and heated in a small retort ; when the salt fused 
there was a light scintillation, a little moisture 
appeared, and the gas given off received into lime 
water, occasioned a very evident precipitation. 

It appeared, from these experiments, that the 
colouring matter was a compound of either vege- 
table or animal origin. I threw some of it upon 
a hot iron ; it emitted scarcely any smoke, and 
gave a smell which had some resemblance to 
that of prussic acid, but which was extremely 
faint. 

When hydrate of potassa was fused in contact 
with it, the vapours that ro$e had no distinct 
ammoniacal smell : they gave, indeied, flight fuxMs 
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fo paper moistened with muriatic acid, but thid 
is fair from being an unequivocal proof of animal 
matter. I compared this colour with vegetable 
lake from madder, and animal lake from cochi- 
neal, diluted to the same degree, as nearly as 
could be judged, and fixed upon clays. The 
lake of madder, after being dissolved in strong 
muriated acid, had its colour restored by alkalies, 
which was not the case with the ancient lake. 
The lake of madder likewise gave a much deeper 
tint to muriatic acid, and produced a tawny hue 
when its weak muriatic solution was acted on 
by muriate of iron ; whereas the ancient lake did 
not change in colour. The ancient lake s^eed 
with the lake of cochineal, in being rendered 
of a deeper hue by weak alkalies, and of a 
brighter hue by weak acids ; but it differed from 
it in being much more easily destroyed by strong 
acids. It agreed with both the vegetable and 
animal lake in being immediately destroyed by 
a solution of chlorine. 

The lake made from cochineal produced much 
denser fumes when exposed to fused potash, and 
afforded a distinct ammoniacal smell. The two 
modem lakes, when burned in oxygene, did not 
give stronger ^gns of inflammation than the 
ancient. I ascertained the loss of weight this 
anciei^t lake suffered by combustion, and found 
it only one-thirtieth, and this loss must in great 
part have depended on the expulsion of water 
from the clay on which it was fixed. This cir- 
cumstance induced me to renounce the idea of 
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attempting to determine its nature from the pro- 
ducts of its decomposition, which, in the case 
of so small a quantity of matter diffused over so 
lai^e a quantity erf surface, could not have 
afforded unequivocal results. 

The durability of this lake, whether vegetable 
or animal, is a very curious circumstance; but 
the exterior part which has been exposed to air^ 
has suffered. This durability probably depends 
in a great measure upon the attractive powers 
of so large a mass of alumina ; for whenever one 
proportion of a substance is combined with many 
proportions of another substance, it is very dif- 
ficult to decompose or detach the one proportion* 

From the circumstances which have been 
noticed respecting this colour, it is impossible 
to form an opinion whether it is of vegetable or 
animal origin. If of animal origin, it is most 
probably the Tynan or marine purple ; and by 
some comparative experiments on the purple 
obtained from shell fish, the question might, 
perhaps, be decided*. It is very probable that 

* Mr. Chaptal considers the lake he found amongst the 
colours from Pompeii (as I have already mentioned) as of 
vegetable origin ; and he founds his opinion upon the circum- 
stance of its not affording, by decomposition, the smell peculiar 
to animal substances; but probably this smell, even if pro- 
duced by recent purple colouring matter of animal origin, would 
not belong to a colouring matter of 1700 years old. For it is 
most probably owing merely to albumen or gelatine, not essen- 
tial to the colouring particles, and much more rapidly de- 
composed. 
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the most expensive colour would be employed 
for ornamenting the imperial baths; and it is 
not impossible that Pliny may have alluded to 
the palace of the Caesars when he says, ** Nunc 
et purpuris in parietes migrantibus, et India con- 
ferente fluminum suorum linum, et draconum et 
elephantorum saniem, nulla nobilis pictura est."— 
Lib. XXXV. cap. 32. 

I have seen no colour of the same tint as this 
ancient lake in any of the ancient paintings in 
fresco. The purplish reds in the baths of Titus 
are mixtures of red ochres and the blues of copper. 
In the Aldobrandini picture there is a purple in 
the garment of the Pronuba, but of an inferior 
hue ; and this purple appears to be a compound 
mineral colour of the nature of these. It was not 
destroyed by solution of chlorine; and when a 
little of it was exposed to muriatic acid, it ren* 
dered the acid yellow, and the remainder yielded 
a residual blue powder. 

VII. Of the Blacks and Brawns of the Ancients, 

There is one chamber in the baths of Titus of 
which the ground-work is black. I have found 
several fragments of stucco painted black, both 
in the baths of Titus and in the vineyard above 
mentioned, and also in some ruins near the Porta 
del Popolo. I scraped oflF some of these colours 
and submitted them to experiments, they were 
not acted on by acids or alkalies, they defla- 
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gprated with nitre, and had ail the properties of 
pure carbonaceoas matter. 

I found no blacks^ but three different shades 
of brown, m the vase of mixed colours; one was 
snuff-colour, one deep red. brown, and the third 
a dark olive brown. The two firat proved to be 
ochres which had been probably partially eal« 
cined ; the third contained oxide of manganese, 
as well as oxide of iron, and afforded chk)rine 
when acted on by muriatic acid. 

All the ancient authors describe the artificiial 
Greek and Roman blacks as carbonaceous, and 
made either from the powder of charcoal or the 
decomposition of resin, (a species of lamp black) 
or frcmi the lees of wine, or from the common 
soot of wood fires. Pliny mentions the inks of 
the cuttle fish, but says, ** ex his non fit*." 
Some years ago I examined this substance, and 
found it a carbonaceous body mixed with ge- 
latine. Pliny speaks of ivory black as invented 
by Apelles ; he says likewise that there is a 
natural fossil black, and another black prepared 
fi-om an earth of the colour of sulphur. Probably 
both these substances are ores of iron and man- 
gfanese. 

That the ancietits were acquainted with the 
ores of manganese is evident from the use made 
of it in colouring glass. I have examined two 
specimens of ancient Roman purple glass, both 

* i. e. The atramentum. 
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of which were tinged with oxide of manganese. 
Flint speaks of diflFerent brown * ochres, and 
particularly of one from Africa, which he names 
cicerculum, which probably contained manga- 
nese : and Theophrastus mentions a fossil * which 
inflamed when oil was poured upon it, a pro- 
perty belonging to no other fossil substance now 
known but the hlax:k wady an ore of manganese, 
and which is now found in Derbyshire. 

The browns in the paintings in the baths of 
Livia, and in the Aldobrandini picture, are all 
produced by mixtures of ochres with blacks. 
Those in the Aldobrandini picture yield oxide of 
iron to muriatic acid, but the darker shades were 
not touched by that acid, nor by solution of 
alkalies. 

VIII. Of the. Whites of the Ancients. 

The white colours in the Aldobrandini picture 
are soluble in acids with efiervescence, and have 
the characters of carbonate of lime. 

The principal white in the vase of mixed 
colours appears to be a very fine chalk. There 
is another white with a tint of cream colour, 
which is a fine alunninous clay. 

The whites that I have examined firom the 
baths of Titus, and those from other ruins, are 
all of the same kind. 

* Theophrastus says it is like decomposed wood — va^^fntq 
&9 iC^tf <7a9rftf, — 12th page of John de Laefs edition. 
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I have not met with the ceruse amongst the 
ancient colours, though we' know from Theo- 
PHRASTUs, ViTEUvius and Pliny, that it was 
a common colour ; and Vitruvius describes it 
as made by the .action of lead upon vinegar. 

Several white clays are mentioned by PUny 
as employed in painting, of which the Paraeto- 
nium was considered as affordmg the finest colour. 

IX. Of the Manner in which the Ancients applied 

their Colours, 

It appears from Vitruvius that the colours 
used in fresco painting were applied moist to 
the surface of a stucco*, formed of powdered 
marble cemented by lime. He states that the 
wall or cieling had three distinct coatings of 
stucco made of this material, of which the first 
contained coarse powder of marble, the second 
the finer powder, and the third the finest powder 
of all ; and that after this the wall was polished 
before the colour was applied. The stuccos that 
remain in the ruins of the baths of Titus and Livia 
are of this kind, aiid so is the ground of the 
Aldobrandini picture ; they are beautifully white, 
and almost as hard as marble ; and the granular 
marble of difierent degrees of fineness may be 
distinguished in them. This circumstance in- 
deed ofiers a test of the antiquity of ruins at 
Rome. In the houses that have been built in 

* Lib. vii. cap. 2, 3 &nd 4. 
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the middle and later ages, decomposing lava 
has been mixed with the calcareous cement 
instead of granular marble, and the stuccos of 
these houses are- grey or brown, and very coarse 
in Ihek texture. 

Pliny says that purple, orpiment, ceruse, the 
natural azure, indigo and the meline white, were 
injured by application to wet stucco, which is 
easily explained in the case of orpiment, car- 
bonate of copper, ceruse and indigo, from their 
chemical composition. > 

ViTRuvius states that in fresco painting ver- 
milion changed if exposed to light, and he re- 
commends the encaustic process for fixing the 
colour under this circumstance, namely, laying 
over it a coat of Punic wax, and liquifying the 
wax so an to make a varnish for the colour. 

Puny describes this process as applied in 
painting ships ; and we know, from his authority, 
that several pictures of the great Greek masters 
were painted in, encaustic*, and that the different 
colours were laid on mixed wax. I have ex- 
amined several pieces of the painted stuccos 
found in the different ruins, and likewise the 
Aldobrandini picture, with a view of ascertaining 
if any application had* been made to fix ,the 
colour; but neither by the test of alcohol, nor 
by heat, nor by the action of water, could I detect 

* See an able essay on the art of Encaustic painting in the 
second volume of this work, page 160. — Ed. 
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the presence of any wax varnish, or animal or 
vegetable gluten. 

The pot of colours to which I have already 
referred, found at Pompeii, was blackened by 
smoke, as if it had been recently on a fire of 
wood. I thought that this might be owing to 
some process for dissolving gluten or varnish 
in the preparation of the colour; but I could 
^etect no substance of this kind mixed with 
the colouring matter. 

Pliny states, that gluten (our glue *) was used 
in painting with blacks ; and this specific mention 
of its application would induce the belief that 
it was not employed with other colours, which 
adhered without difficulty to, iamd were imbibed 
by, a surface so polished and well prepared as 
the Roman stucco ; and the lightness of carbo- 
naceous matter alone probably rendered this 
application necessary. 

X. Some General Observations. 

It appears, firom the facts that have been 
stated, and the authorities quoted, that the Greek 
and Roman painters had almost the same colours 
as those employed by the great Italian masters, 
at the period of the revival of the arts in Italy. 
They had, indeed, the advantage over them in 
two colours — the Vestorian or Egyptian azure, 
and the Tyrian or marine purple. 

• Lib, XXXV. cap. 25. — " Omne atramentum sole perficittur, 
Ubrttrium gummi tectorium glutino admixto." 



L. 
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The a^ure» of which the excellence is proved 

by its duration for seventeen hundred years, may 

be easily and cheaply made. I find that fifteen 

parts by weight of carbonate of soda, twenty 

parts of powdered opaque flints, and three parts 

of copper filings, strongly heated together for 

two hours, .give a substance of exactly the same 
tint, and of nearly the same degree of fusibility, 

and which, when powdered, produced a fine deep 

sky blue. 

The azure, the red and yellow ochres, and 
the blacks, are the colours that seem not to have 
changed at all in the ancient fresco jpaintings. 
The vermilion is darker than recently made Dutch 
cinnabar, and the red lead is inferior in tint to 
that sold in the shops. The greens in general 
are dull. 

The principle of the composition of the Alex- 
andrian fiit is perfect ; namely, that of embodying 
the colour in a composition resembling stone, 
so as to prevent the escape of elastic matter from 
it, or the decomposing action of the elements. 
This is a species of artificial lapis lazuli, the 
colouring matter of which is naturally inherent 
in a hard siliceous stone. 

It is probable that other coloured frits may 
be made, and it is worth trying whether the 
beautiful purple given by oxide of gold cannot 
be made usefiil in painting, in a densely tinted 
glass. 

Where fi-its cannot be employed, metallic 
combinations, which are insoluble in water,, and 
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which are saturated with oxygene or some aeid 
matter, it is evident, from the proof of a duration 
of seventeen centuries, are the best pigments. 
In the red ochres the oxide of iron is fully com- 
bined with oxygene, and in the yellow ochres 
it is combined with oxygene and carbonic acid ; • 
and these colours have not changed. The car- 
bonates of copper, which contain an oxide and 
an acid, have changed very little. 

Massicot and orpiment were probably the least 
permanent amongst the ancient mineral colours. 

Of the colours the discovery of which is owing 
to the improvements in modem chemistry, the 
patent yellow is much more durable than any 
ancient yellow of the same brilliancy ;. and chro- 
mate lead, an insoluble compound of a metallic 
acid with a metallic oxide, is a much more beau- 
tiful yellow than any possessed by the ancients, 
and, there is every reason to believe, is quite 
unalterable. 

Scheele's green, (the arsenite of copper,) and 
the insoluble muriatic combination, of copper, 
will probably be found more unalterable than 
the ancient greens ; and the sulphate of baryta 
offers a white superior to any possessed by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

I have tried the effect ,of light and air upon 
some of the colours formed by the new substanpe 
iodine. Its combination with mercury offers a 
good red, but it is, I think^ less beautiful than 

vox.. V. NO. 16. p 
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vermilion, and it appears to cha&ge more by 
the action of light. 

Its compound with lead gives a beautiful 
yellow, little inferior to the chromate of lead ; 
and I possess some of this colour, which has been 
exposed to light and air, without alteration, for 
several months. 

In many of the figures and ornaments in the 
outer chambers of the baths of Titus, where only 
outlines or spots remain, or shades of ochre, 
it is probable that vegetable or animal colours, 
such as indigo and the different dyed clays were 
used*. 

Pliny speaks of the celebrated Greek painters 
as employing only four colours. " Quatuor colo- 
ribus solis immortalia ilia opera fecere ; ex albis 
Melino, ex silaceis Attico, ex Sinopide Pontica, 
ex nigris atramento, Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, 
Necomachus, clarissimi pictoresf;" but as far as 
Apelles and Nicomachus are concerned, this is 
a mistake ; and it is not likely that Pliny was 
misled by an imperfect recollection of a passage 
in Cicero, who describes the earlier Greek 
school as using only four colours; but the later 

* Some excellent pictures have suffered very much in modem 
times from the same cause ; the lakes in the frescos in the 
Vatican have lost much of the brilliancy which they must have 
possessed originally. The blues in many pictures of Paul 
Veronese are become muddy. 

t Lib. xtXY. c. 32. 
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Greek painters as perfect masters in aU the 
resources of colouring. " Similis in picturgt ratio 
est ; in qua Zeuxim, et Polygnotum, et Timantem, 
et eorum, qui non sunt use plus quam quatuor 
coloribus^ formas et lineamenta laudamus ; et in 
Actione, Nicomacho, Protogene, Apelle, jam per- 
fecta sunt omnia." — Cicero, Brutus, seu de clans 
Oratoribus, c. 18. Pliny himself describes with 
enthusiasm, the Venus olvuivofji.m of Apelles : and 
in this picture the sea was represented, which 
required azure. 

The great Greek, painters, like the most illus- 
trious artists of the Roman and Venetian school, 
were probably, however, sparing in the use of 
the more florid tints in historical and moral 
painting, and produced their effects rather by 
the contrasts of colouring in those parts of the 
picture where a deep and uniform tint might 
be used, than by brilliant drapery. 

If red and yellow ochres, blacks and whites, 
were the colours most employed by Protogenes 
and Apelles, so they are likewise the colours 
most employed by Raphael and Titian in their 
best style. The St. John and the Venus, in the 
tribune of the gallery at Florence, offer striking 
examples of pictures, in which all the deeper tints 
are evidently produced by red and yellow ochres, 
and carbonaceous substances. 

As far as colours are concerned, these works 
are prepared for that immortality which they de- 
serve; but unfortunately the oil and the canvas 
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axe vegetable materials, and liable to decompo- 
sition, and the last is less durable than even 
the wood on which the Greek iautists painted 
their celebrated pictures. 

It is unfortunate that the materials for receiving 
those works which are worthy of passing down 
to posterity as eternal monuments of genius, 
taste, and industry, are not imperishable marble * 
or stone;, and that the frits, or unalterable 
metallic combinations, have not been the only 
pigments employed by great artists; and that 
their varnishes have not been sought for amongst 
the transparent combinations of the earths with 
water, or amongst the crystalline trartsparent 
compounds unalterable in the atmosphere t* 

H.D. 

Rome, January 14, 1815. 

^ Copper, it is evident, from the ruins of Pompeii, is a verj 
perishable material, and, therefore, even enamels made on 
copper will yield to time. Canyas, by being impregnated with 
bitumen, is rendered much more durable, as is evident from the 
duration of the linen impregnated with bitumen and asphaltum 
used for infolding the Egyptian mummies. 

t The artificial hydrat of alumina will probably be found 
to be a substance of this kind : possibly the solution of boracic 
acid in alcohol will form a varnish. The solution of sulphur 
in alcohol is likewise worthy of an experiment. Many other 
similar combinations might be named. 
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Art. II. An Essay on the Superiority of the Ancient 
Greeks in the Fine Arts; on the Causes of that 
Superiority ; and on the Necessity of recurring to 
their Works as Standards of Eopcelknce. — By 
Georg£ Stanley, Esq. 

*^ La discussion de TAit ches les Egyptiens, les Etrasques et les autret 
peapIeSf peut 6tendre nos id^es et rectifier notre jagement ; mais I'exameD de 
TArt ches les Grecs doit rameoer nos conceptions au vrai, et nous servir de 
regies pour juger et pour opereir/' — Winkelmavv* 



The disposition of the rising generation for the 
study of the Fine Arts, is a subject deserving the 
attention of those to whom the welfare or the 
glory of the nation is an object of concern. The 
glory of a nation is increased by the celebrity of 
its artists, and the fortune of a man frequently 
depends on the sympathy that exists between his 
avocation and his genius. To be eminent as an 
artist is no doubt worthy of the ambition of an 
ardent and liberal mind ; and success must always 
be attended with honourable recompense or pecu- 
niary reward. To be successful, however, is not 
always the result of laborious application ; for the 
frequent mistake of inclination for genius has been 
the loadstone of destruction to many an ingenuous 
youth. The really great artists are almost as few 
m number as the really great poets. There fs no 
more difficulty in mere imitation than in mere 
rhyming, and any one may with very little trouble 
perform either : it is for others to consider the 
extent of his judgment who should, therefore. 
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imagine himself a painter or a poet. But to be 
excellent in either of the sister arts requires a 
natural elevation and grasp of mind, enriched with 
knowledge, and guided by continual meditation 
and judgment; a mind which, able to compre- 
hend all things, makes all things its own, and 
power to express by sensible imagery the bold 
conceptions of a creative and fervid imagination. 
No class of men has been more the object of 
ridicule, or held in greater contempt, than tha^t 
of pretenders to poetry ; men who, without genius 
or fancy to reconmiend them, have built thteir 
hopes of success on a knack of versifying. The 
best critics of every age and country have left 
testimonies of their commiseration or abhorrence 
of the follies or evil example of these plagues of 
society ; and although indifferent painters, being 
less obnoxious, have not required the same seve- 
rity of censure, the youth who is ambitious of 
distinguishing himself as an artist should be 
warned against following their example. 

He who would be respectable as a painter or 
sculptor, must endeavour to be great : if he be 
not successful in attaining titie highest rank^ it will, 
very likely, place him far above the lowest. Th^ 
study of nature is, for this purpose, a consitantly 
inculcated and received maxim ; but it is a maxim 
which, when used preceptorily, should be under- 
stood with qualifying circumstances. It would 
be difficult to adduce a single artist who arrived 
at the height of his profession as sculptor or 
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painter, by his own observations on nature, 
and by unassisted efforts in the imitatiQn of her 
works. The remains of antiquity plainly demon- 
strate the progress of the Fine Arts in former 
times ; and the same steps must again be trodden 
by those who are ambitious of arriving at the 
same results as the accomplished ancients. 

Michelangelo at once outstripped the artists 
of his country by his attention to the antique, 
and by his association with those who were 
masters of ancient learning*. The example of 
Raffaelle is no less striking. On beholding 
the same worthy models he em?mcipated himself 
from the servile mannerism of Perugino, and 
following the spirit of his archetypes, produced 
works which are thepoiselves models of all that 
is beautiful, majestic and divine in his artf. 

It was not, however, for these illustrious artists 
to appropriate the mines of wealth' discovered 
among the remains of antiquity; the discovery 
being made, the advantage was too apparent to be 
neglected by others ; £^nd the more we examine, 
the more strong will be the aasurancci that what- 
ever in the Fine Arts of later times is of a superior 
order, pr distinguished for the beauty of its forma? 
tibpn, is deriye4 from the Greeks. The peoplf qf 

* Vasari Ragionamenti. Milizia Memorie degli Archttetti. 
Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici. Lanzi Storia Pittorica. 
Opere di Mengs, &c. 

t Storia Pitt. Tomo IL p. 54, et seq. Mengs IliffleKsiooi 
so la S>0le9zat &c. 
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Greece seem to have been peculiarly endowed 
with an acute discrimination of excellence, and 
to have almost reached perfection in whatever 
they undertook in the pursuit of elegant art. 
Their architecture, sculpture, costume, decora- 
tions, . and whatever serves to embellish a nation, 
appear to have been the performances of an en- 
lightened race of beings, who acted on notions 
of refinement scarcely attainable by the rest of 
mankind. In their temples architecture seems 
to have exhausted • her powers, for succeeding 
ages have not been able to improve upon their 
performances : the attempt to do so ' has only 
served to show the superior excellence of their 
orders. They represented their deities, it is 
true, by the human form ; but at the same time 
divested of those marks of passion which, are 
scarcely separable from human nature. Their 
images are placid, sublime, and commanding; 
the limbs and features being improvements on 
models selected from forms and expressions the 
farthest removed from meanness and deformity 
that could be found among a polished people. 
Their heroes they exalted to divinities ; and from 
the existing remains of their statues we should 
be inclined to suppose them persons capable of 
the greatest actions, and worthy of the honours 
paid to their memory by their admiring country- 
men. Their costume is the perfection of elegance 
in dress ; no nation ever equalled, mudh less ex- 
celled it : and it is observable, that as other people 
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advance in refinement and taste, they adopt the 
Grecian modes in those / iicles where elegance 
and beautiful display can be admitted. In their 
vases, candelabra and utensils of every kind, with 
their decorative embellishments, are beheld the 
excursions of an elevated fancy, subjected at 
the same time to the regulations of propriety. 
Nothing is mtroduced that can offend by improper 
association, nothing for mere show; but every 
ingenious device conduces to tiie beauty of the 
composition, and every figure. in pictorial repre- 
sentations seems necessary to their perfection. 

Whence could proceed such decided superiority 
over what is perceived among the works of the 
nations anterior or contemporary ? Other people 
have had the same means of educing beautiful 
works ; but who, like them, have seized the op- 
portunities? It cannot be attributed solely to 
the effect of climate, for is not the climate the 
same to this day ? The air is as pure, the face 
of nature as rich, the soil as fertile ; but where 
are the heroes, the philosophers, the poets, and 
the muse-inspired artists? Nature is ever the 
same, but man is mutable. Luxury enervated, 
tyranny subdued, and barbarous ignorance has 
held in long continued subjection these children 
of the Graces. 

The causes which concurred to give the stamp 
of perfection to the arts in Greece have been 
traced to their religion, political institutions, 
amusements, modes of living, and even climate. 
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Polytheism in religion, and personifications of 
their divinities, allowed great scope to ingenuity 
in the various similitudes. Forms Mrhich origi- 
nated in the imagination of the poet, would be 
defined by the skill of the artist ; objects of adora- 
tion would, by a people of such acute taste, be 
naturally deemed worthy of the utniost attention 
to the beauty of their forms ; to embody effec- 
tually the beauties of poetic conception, the artist 
must be possessed of a similar construction of 
mind, and the power of making the ideal beauty 
of the object, by expression, paramount even to 
the skill displayed in its formation. A profession 
requiring such combined powers would b^ con- 
sidered honourable, and being entirely employed 
on the forms of gods and of heroes, would require 
the continued exertion of even such talents to 
arrive at perfection. But to represent beautiful 
forms, it was necessary that the artist should be 
acquainted with existing beauty: a refinement 
on this would be the last grand effort of art. 
Happily for the artists of Greece, the couptry 
supplied forms as perfect as any nation could 
boast; and their customs and amusements gay^ 
to them all the force and energy which dignify 
man, and all the flexibility which throws gr^ce 
around woman*. 

* " Science and taste were united under the most liberal and 
magnificent public patronage ; and all the charms of beauty, 
grace, majesty, and elegance, which the human mind oao 
be^if Qi> the hui^an form, were vigorously conceived ai^ 
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The places where their youth exercised their 
skill and courage, were the schools in which their 
artists found the models of masculine beauty. As, 
among them, superiority in bodily exercises was 
the chief object of attention, to excel in them was 
the aim of every ambitious spirit, ** No tree,'' 
says an excellent writer on the subject, " ever 

most correctly executed. By personifying the different attri- 
butes and modes of action of the Deity, .and making them, 
distinct objects of adoration, the widest field was opened for 
the display of this exalted style of excellence. Strength, 
agility, wisdom, power, benignity, justice, &c. with their various 
modifications and effects, were represented under human forms, 
expressing in every position, gesture, or action, as much of 
those qualities, not as human nature does afford in any of its 
individual instances, but as it may afford according to the 
general laws of its constitution. The artist who thinks that he 
has made a Hercules, when he has made an exact model 
of the strongest man he has seen, works firom notions and 
principles very different from those which directed the labours 
of the great lun^inaries of this period. It was not by copying 
individual nature in their works that they gave to those works 
a character so much above it; but by previously studying 
and copying it in detail »till they had become completely pos- 
sessed of it, and were enabled to decompose and recompose it 
as they pleased by memory only, so as to trust to imagination 
in refinii^, embellishing, and exalting it, without incurrmg th^ 
risk of any other deviation from truth. Thus they exhibited 
the forms, as the great father of poetry has exhibited the 
minds and actions of men ; only differing from those of which 
we have daily experience, by being upon a more exalted scale, 
and employing a more vigorous and perfect organization." — 
Trel. Ditaert, on the RisCf Progress, and Decline of Ancient Sculp" 
turCf sect. 73. 
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produced such beautiful fruits as the little branches 
of olive, ivy, and pine, which crowned the Grecian 
victors. These rendered youth handsome, healthy 
and gay ; these gave to their limbs suppleness, 
strength and symmetry*." When it is recol- 
lected that in their solemn games the youth ex- 
ercised naked, and so presented to the artist all 
the varieties of position which feats of strength 
and agility naturally induced, and that too in 
bodies rendered more susceptible of fine display 
from frequent practice, we shall cease to wonder 
at their having arrived at that perfection of 
contour observable in all their works. 

Their political institutions, however, contri- 
buted greatly to the promotion of the arts of 
painting and sculpture ; not so much because 
they were republican, as because the leaders of 
these republics employed artists on magnificent 
works. The decorations of temples, places of 
public resort and amusement, palaces and other 
buildings, gave ample scope to the talents of 
painter and sculptor. The histories of their re- 
nowned ancestors ornamented their public edi- 
fices ; and the fables of their deities, with repre- 
sentations of their mysterious worship, embel- 
lished the temples while they informed the 
votaries. " The public spirit," continues the 
author before quoted, " of doing every thing, 
at least in appearance, for the community, was 

* Herder's Phil, of History, b. xiii. c. 3. 
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Ihe soul of the Grecian states. In them grandeur 
and magnificence were not so divided as in 
modem times, but concentrated in whatever 
pertained to the state. Hence arose the magni- 
ficent gymnasia, theatres and galleries, the odeum 
and prytaneum, the pnyx, and other public 
buildings. Pericles flattered the people with 
notions of fame, and did more for the arts- than 
ten kings of Athens could have done. Every 
thing he built was in the grand style, as it was 
for the gods and the immortal city !"^ In mo- 
narchies, what little encouragement is given to art 
is too commonly appropriated to the sole glory 
of the monarch ; and the best principles are made 
subservient to the capricious taste which generally 
predominates in a court. Fantastical decorations 
without meaning occupy liie places in kingly 
palaces, which, in the residence of an Athenian 
leader, were filled with the representations of 
heroic actions performed by private citizens for 
public benefit, and -which served as incitements 
to patriotic ambition. The noble ardour of genius 
is restrained when the. imagination is to be racked 
for flattering allegories to compliment one whose 
life hg^s never supplied an action worthy of the 
admiration of posterity. Graudiness and littleness 
usurp the places : of simplicity and grandeur ; 
and the man of ^real talent shrinks back with 
disgust from employment which degrades him 
in proportion to his success. Such was the ca^e 
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with the arts in Greece : the fall of her free std!tes 
gave rise to several kings, who applied those funds 
which before had nourished talent, to spread 
desolation, or to pamper ostentatious vanity. 
" As monuments of art were thus less respected, 
the production of them was of course less en- 
couraged ; and as the artists saw, for the first 
time, their works perish before them, the prospect 
of immortality, the great stimulative of genius, 
was rendered dim and uncertain. The subjects 
too on which it was called to exert itself were 
debased ; for as every petty chief or tyrant was 
deified, the cities under his rule were crowded 
with his statues; and individual took place of 
general nature. Instead of giving appropriate 
fonn and character to abstract perfections or 
poetical images, the artist was thus degraded 
to the mean and irksome labour of copying ib& 
features and embellishing the form of some con- 
temptible despot, without) perhaps, the hope of 
any other reward than the price which he re- 
ceived for it; since there was always at least 
a probability that his work would perish with 
its archetype. Even the most dignified employ- 
* ment that he could expect was to copy, with 
slight variations, perhaps, the great works of 
preceding periods ; for ift the decline of art, 
public, opinion concerning living artists always 
declines &ster than the art itself; and thus ac- 
celerates the fall by estimating the productions 
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of past times in a compound, and those of present 
in an inverse ratio to their comparative merits*." 

The situation of Greece was certainly very 
propitious to works of art. In her bosom was 
found the finest material, and on her surface the 
most convenient spots for the erection and jwre- 
servation of the architect's and sculptor's per- 
formances. " Their serene climate allowed them 
those numerous uncovered statues, altars, and 
temples ; and in particular the beautiful column, 
that pattern of simplicity, correctness, and pro- 
portion, the slender gracefulness of whiqh could 
there supply the place of the sullen northern 

waUf." 

The love of praise, that great incentive to 
exertion, promoted a continual emulation among 
their artists. They were sure that nqthing im- 
perfect in its kind would escape the censure of 
their discerning countrymen ; they, therefore, set 
a higher value on their applause, and were con- 
sequently more anxious to obtain it. With this 
view> their works, during their progress, were 
frequently offered to public criticism; and no 
labour was spared to attain perfection. They 
submitted to the most painful severities as the 
preliminary steps to excellence ; and the applause 
of the judicious was considered a suflBcient recom- 
pense. It is obvious how art would operate 

* Preliminary Dissertation on Ancient Sculpture, sect. 90. 
t Herder on the Arts of the Greeks. 
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among a people who had such exalted notions 
of it : after a period they would appear tasteful 
by intuition ; the meanest of their artists would 
be a Greek ia manner ; continued practice would 
give the power which rules could not teach, but 
which was displayed in the observation of rules*. 

It will be found, since the entire subjugation 
of the Greeks, that every people who have pro- 
ceeded on notions of their own in works of art, 
have erred from what are now coiisidered the 
just principles of taste. By combining forms 
which should be kept separate; by displaying 
redundancy of omameuv ; and by adopting super- 
stitious and preposterous ideas in the structure 
of their buildings appropriated to religious pur- 
poses, they have produced misshapen and hetero- 
geneous masses. In sculpture, tiU the time of 
Michelangelo, there is nothing but uncouth, dry, 
and uninteresting similitudes : vessels of utility, 
and even ornament, till a recent period, have 
generally been grotesque and clumsy in their 
forms ; and in point of costume, the feathered 
Peruvian might claim precedence for elegance 
of the capriciously habited European. 

The Italians were the first among the modems 
who perceived the necessity of recurring to the 
works of the Greeks for models of elegance and 
the true principles of beauty ; and in proportion 
as they sought among, and imitated the remains 
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o£ antiquity, have excell^ in giving beauty and 
dl^;ance to their forms. " The same favourable 
circumstances which contributed to the revival* 
of letter»y took place also with respect to the arts; 
and if the writings of the ancient authors excited 
the admiration, and called forth the exertions of 
the schcdar, the remains of ancient skill in marble, 
gems, and other durable materials, at length 
caught the attentioii of the artist, and were con-^ 
verted from objects of wonder into models of 
imitation*," The same persons who signalized 
themselves by their attention to preserve the 
writings of the ancient authors, were those to 
\^om posterity is indebted for the restoration 
of a better taste in the arts. Pptrarch is named 
among the firsl who displayed a marked attention 
to the remains of antiquity; Lorei^o, brother 
of Cosmo de Medici, Poggio Bracciolini, and; 
alK)ve all, the celebrated Lorenzo, under whose 
auspices arose the wonder of modern times, the 
mighty Michelangelo, used all their influence 
to revive a due appreciation and love for thB 
works of the ancients, ** It is not," observes 
Roscoe, ** the industry, the liberality, or the 
judgment shovm by Lorenzo in forming his mag- 
nificent collection, so much as the important 
purpose to which he destined it, that entitlesr 
him to the esteem of the professors and admirers 
of the arts. Conversant from bis youth with 

* Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici, VoL II. chap. 9. 
VOL. v. NO. 16. E 
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the finest forms « of . antiquity^ he perceived and 
lamented the inferiority of his contemporary 
artists, and the impossibility of their improve^ 
ment upon the principles then adopted. He 
determined, therefore, to excite among them, 
if possible, a bqtter taste, and by proposing to 
their imitation the remains of the ancient masters, 
to elevate their views beyond the forms of 
common life, to the contemplation of that ideal 
beauty which alone distinguishes works of art 
from mere mechanical productions. With this 
view he appropriated his gardens to the esta- 
blishment of a school or academy for the study 
of the antique, and furnished the different build- 
ings and avenues with statues, busts, and other 
pieces of ancient workmanship. To this insti- 
tution," continues the same tasteful and elegant 
writer, " more than to any other circumstance, 
we may, without hesitation, ascribe the sudden 
and astonishing proficiency which, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, took place in the 
arts, and which, commencing at Florence, ex- 
tended itself in concentric circles to the rest 
of Europe. The gardens of Lorenzo de Medici 
are frequently celebrated by the historian of the 
painters * as the nursery of men of genius ; but if 
they had produced no other artist than Michel- 
AGNOLO BuoNAROTTi, they would sufficiently 

* Vasari Ragionamenti. Opere di Mengs. Roscoe's Life of 
Lorenzo, ut 3Qp. 
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have answered the purposes of their founder. 
It was here that this great man began to imbibe that 
spirit which was destined to effect a reformation in 
the artSy and which he could perhaps have derived 
from no other source.^' By the same examples 
the 4ivine Raphael was incited to essay the 
power of his genius, to cast off the trammels 
of Perugino, and to produce those examples of 
beauty and grace which have been the models 
of succeeding painters. But it was not to the 
mere forms, or contours, that he directed his 
attention; he endeavoured to imbibe the spirit 
and the principles which had guided and directed 
the artists of Greece*. 

To these illustrious names, not to multiply 
examples in a cursory essay, may be added the 
Caracci, who erected their school on the same 
foundation, and by their example and efforts not 
only prevented a retrogradation, but gave a new 
impulse to the arts. Under their tuition rose 
many of those celebrated painters whose works 
are now the theme of general applause. Will not, 
then, English artists advance more rapidly to 

• Ma il suo studio raaggiore in Roma furono gli esemplari 
Greci, cHe misero il c6lmo al suo sapere. Osservava le antiche 
fabbriche, e dalla voce di Bramante cosi per sei anni fu eradito 
nelle lor teorie, che morto esso pot^ succedergli nella sopra- 
intendenza alia fabbrica di S. Pietro. Osservava le antiche 
sciilture, e, ne traea non pure i contomi, e il piegare, e il 
muovere, ma io spirito e i principj direttivi di tutta Tarte. — 
Lanzif Storia Pittorka, Tom. II. ep. sec. 
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excdlence by rderring to the just standards of 
excellence exhibited in the remains of antiquity? 
It is related that the Greek artists submitted 
to a law which obliged them, under a penalty, 
to do their best in imitating nature. The enact* 
ment of a similar statute at the present time 
might not be without its benefits. It is easy, 
however, to perceive in what maiiner such a law 
might be evaded. Every one might plead that 
in his imitation of nature he had done his best, 
though nature would not be able to recognise 
any likeness to her productions in his perform? 
ance. Must those, theh, who failed in their 
attempts to imitate the perfections of nature be 
excluded from further trial, or punished for in- 
capacity ? They who subscribed to the law 
would have no right to complain of the punish* 
ment; but, till modem artists have the same 
means to arrive at perfection as were possessed 
by the ancients, it would not be advisable that 
they should subject themselves to a law so severe. 
To arrive, however, at that degree of excellence 
which might embolden them to dare the severest 
scrutiny, it was necessary for them to make the 
works of nature their constant study; and by 
continual reference to that standard by which 
they were to be judged, they secured themselves 
from the danger of condemnation. The Greek 
artist gained his knowledge of the human form 
by his observations on the Athletae. '* At the 
Gymnasium, Phidias found those forms which 
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have been the adnuration of succeeding ages; 
.liieFe he studied the elasticity of the muscles^ 
the ever varying motions of the frame, the out<- 
hnes of fair iforms, or the contour of the wiestler 
on the sand* There beauti&l nakedness appeared 
with such liveliness of expression, suich truth, 
such variety of situation^ such a noble air of the 
body, as it would be ridiculous to look for in 
any hired model of our Academy*." 

But what is the course pursued by the greater 
part of the artists (so called) of the present day ? 
Do they look to nature for a rule of conduct, 
and attend to the display of form to arrive at 
truth in. the delineation ? If they do not, is the 
blame to be ascribed to them, or to the time 
in which they live ? When customs differ so 
materially as they do between the ancient Greeks 
and the modem Europeans, the latter will neces- 
sarily be deprived of those advantages possessed 
by their predecessors, and must be content to 
take things at second hand. It would be well, 
perhaps, for art, if they would condescend to 
such humility ; but it seems necessary now that 
students in painting should be skilful anatomists ; 
and a knowledge of osteology is considered of 
more importance than graceful contour and noble 
expression. Is it necessary for the painter of 
landscape to design the different strata of which 



* Fuseli's Reflections on the Imitation of the Painting and 
Sculpture of the Greeks. 
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the earth is composed before he covers it with 
herbage? or for the artist who would represeiitt 
a building, to describe the several apartments 
which its archetype may contain, before he paints, 
the facade ? As well might it be deemed essen- 
tial for the landscape painter to study geology 
and the trades of the mason and carpenter, as 
for the historical painter to be obliged to compre- 
hend the internal structure of the human body. 
It is with the outward form that the artist is 
concerned ; that, and the several modes by which 
it is affected by action and passion, are the 
objects on which he is called upon continually 
to exercise his observation, and to study*. , 

* ^' Accurate and extensive as was the science 'of thede great 
artists in the physiology of the human hody, it seems to have, 
been more the result of that daily observation, for which the 
manners and habits of the times continually afforded subjects, 
than of any Systematic course of study or anatomical research ; 
for it does not appear from the works of Hippocrates, that 
anatomy was regularly studied or practised even by surgeons or 
physicians, to whom it is so much more necessary than to 
artists. As far, indeed, as our observation enables us to pro- 
nounce, artists in modem times have been oftener misled than 
improved by such studies ; for the appearance of the surface 
of the human body, when all the parts are dead and collapsed, 
is so different from what it is (when) in life and action, that 
it affords but little information; and the artist who has ac- 
quired a very accurate and extensive knowledge both of its 
internal structure and external form, by studying it in the 
former state, is very apt to exhibit it in. the latter according 
to certain theoretical conclusions of his own, not according to 
its actual state. Knowing the structure, use, and disposition 
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Modem customs, it may be said, debar the 
artist from forming so complete a knowledge of the 
contour of the human body as was attainable by 
the ancients, and even debase the beauty of the 
living model : so that a perfect representation of 
people in the present costume, improved as it is by 
the rejection of uncouth redundancies, would be 
far removed from the beauty of the antique. The 
observation would be just; and it might be added, 
that it is not so much owing to climate, deficiency 
of genius or ability, or to less desire of being 
excellent, that modem artists are inferior to the 
ancients, as to the many obstacles they have 
to encounter from prejudices, absurd customs, 
and the want of a few right principles at the 
outset, to form their notions of what is just and 
beautiful. However beautiful the Greek artists 
found the human form, they still endeavoured 
to improve it in the representation. When they 
had exhausted in the statues of their heroes all 
the essential proportions of human beauty, it was 



of every bone, muscle and vein, and the general laws by which 
their respective functions are regulated, he puts them into 
action according to those laws ; and thus makes a figure upon 
the same principles, and with the same success, as the Laputian 
taylor made a coat. Such was the case in some degree of 
Michelangelo, and such will be more or less the case with all 
who suffer the pride of theoretical science to exalt them above 
practical observation." — Preliminary Observations to Specimens 
(^Ancient Sculpture ^ by the Society of DUleiantif sect. 76. 
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taee^ssary to refine upon it in the foSrms oi fheir 
deities : this led to the attempt at ideal bea^y, 
and the accomplishment gave to the work the 
stamp of perfection 4 

It has been seen that the religion, political insti* 
tutions, customs, and philosophical speculations 
of the Greeks, all tended to excite continual at- 
tention to the beautifiil in form and to the beautiful 
in principle t that they laid their foundation in 
simplicity, from which neither in the construction 
of their public buildings, nor in their delineations 
of the human figure, did they ever deviate. In 
their works simplicity and grandeur are united- 
It has also been seen, that by attending to the 
works of the ancients, the artists of Italy ad- 
vanced by rapid strides to an almost equality 
with their prototypes* It will be admitted that 
the religion, political institutions, and the bent 
of philosophical inquiry of latter times, have not 
been favourable to the elucidation of the beautiful 
in works of art* The representations which 
Romish superstition generally required, tended 
rather to inelegance and deformity than to grace 
and beauty. The best artists, therefore, sought 
among the obscenities of profane history, and 
the relations of criminal circumstances in the 
sacred writings, for subjects in which they might 
give scope to their .conceptions of the beautiful. 
These subjects have become trite by repetition, 
and were at best but plagiarisms from the 
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• 

ancients, disguised in their application, and often 
deteriorated by additions which the subject made 
necessary. 

Since, therefore, the religion, customs, habits, 
and modes of education in these days, are not 
&v6urable to the attainment of that excellence 
in the Fine Arts, at which every lover of the 
beautiful would wish to arrive, whoever would 
form right notions of what is truly noble, beau- 
tiftil, and graceful, must seek infotlnation from 
the Greeks. In the remains of their works 
which have yet escaped the destroying hand of 
time, and the more merciless ravages of ignorance 
and barbarism, will be found examples of the 
most exquisite taste — of taste so pure and correct 
that every attempt at refinement upon it must 
end in disappointment. Great and dignified in 
their principles, chaste and simple in their forma- 
tions, attentive to minute accessories, they may 
be imitated with almost the same confidence that 
is placed on nature ; and he who in looking at 
their works, not only endeavours to arrive at 
some of their excellences, but to imbibe the spirit 
which produced them, need not be ashamed of 
being called an imitator. Above all, let him 
endeavour to imbibe that spirit. 

2. 
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Art. III. Observations on the Architecture of 

Holkham. 

The county of Norfolk, although possessing 
many valuable and interesting remains of ancient 
architecture*, contains but very few modem struc- 
tures of importance. Even the principal public 
edifices in its toMnis are not distinguished by any 
of the dignified features or lesser elegancies of 
architecture ; are neither imposing from th^ ^ 
extent, nor attractive from their forms : but may 
indeed be more jusUy chaxaetemed as being the 
reverse. Few also of its numerous seats derive 
their charms from the taste displayed in their 
design and construction; they are rather distin- 
guished by the beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
and by a certain air of comfort and of opulence 
which may be better described by the expressive 
term homeliness^ than by any indicative of splen- 
dour or refined decoration. 

In a collection of plans &c. published thirty 
years ago by Mr. Soane, are several buildings 
executed by him in this county : none, however, 
are remarkable for their extent, or highly com- 
mendable for their taste; the utmost merit to 
which the best of them can lay claim is prettiness, 
a character not likely to procure for them a high 

* Cotman has delineated them in a series of etchings, exe- 
cuted in a style of superior taste and beauty. 
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reputation with those who can best relish the 
beauties of the art. Lately, indeed, Norfolk has 
acquired an architectural gem of superior beauty 
— the Nelson column erected on Yarmouth Lines. 
Yet previously to the appearance of this classical 
monument, however barren, elsewhere, Norfolk 
possessed, in the midst of its desert, an Oasis of 
such exuberant fertiUty as might well repay the 
visitor for all his preceding fatigue. To drop 
the metaphor, it possessed the princely residence 
of Holkham, an edifice incontestably superior to 
the rival and contemporary mansion of Houghton, 
which latter has attained a celebrity in some 
respect beyond its merit, and has generally been 
quoted for its magnificence. Holkham' House 
may justly be esteemed, if not one of the most 
splendid, certainly one of the most elegant and. 
complete private residences in Europe. So much 
has already been said both respecting its merits 
and defects, that little novelty of remark is to be 
expected: the subject is not, however, completely 
exhausted. 

The peculiar characteristics of this mansion 
are convenience, comfort and delicacy of taste. 
Externally, it possesses little of mere embellish-, 
ment; it has no vases, niches, reliefs, statues, 
pilasters, panels &c. but merely such orna- 
mental forms as belong to the essential members 
of the edifice. The wings have been censured 
as not partaking sufficiently of the character of 
the centre building ; particularly those belonging 
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tO' the south front, which unfortunately are much 
plainer and less in unison with the rest of the 
elevation, than those on the north side. Had 
the reverse taken place, the principal fai^ade 
would have been much improved : at present 
none of the windows in the south wings, except 
the middle one, have any dressings : besides, the 
V^ietian windows of the north wings would 
accord better vnth those in the south front, being, 
like them, not placed in arcades. The interrup- 
tion of the horizontal cornice in the central com- 
partment of the wings, has a very unpleasant 
appearance : had there been a break in the wall, 
or consoles, or Attic pilasters to support the inner 
extremities of the cornice, the effect would haTO 
been improved ; yet even then • no adequate 
motive for the license would have appeared, 
unless the windows beneath were carried up so 
high as to cut the line of the cornice. Mr. 
Young*, although very particular in his criticisms, 
takes no notice of the turrets at the angles 
of the house. These correspond as little as the 
wings with the rest of the structure ; indeed they 
are quite of a piece with them, and so far tend to 
preserve a certain degree of harmony between 
liie centre and the wings. 

In a distant view they have a good effect, but 
when examined in detail, possess no claim to 
approbation. Were their windows surrounded 



♦ In his " Six Weeks' Tour. 
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hy an ardiiftrave they would be hortitOYed) ^ 
would als6 tite east and west froots^ were dres^ingei 
added to all tine windows. Inteii^y^ the en-- 
tranbe hall is peculiariy striking and fine^ and' tb^ 
ascent to the state floor much more nobl$ aoidl 
comnsodious than any stair cme. Mr, YotuB^!^ 
indeed says, surely with g^eat injustice^ that it 
is in reality a passage ; yet the lower area» which 
is thus reproachfully termed> is forty feet by 
thirty-cme — a tolerably spacious passage. So 
far in fact, is this hall from being deficient in 
size, that had it been larger it would have beea 
disproportioned to the other rooms. The arrange- 
ment of the columns, the steps, the tribune, the 
disposition of the niches and doors in the colxm^ 
nades, all excite admiration : the whole plim i% 
of extraordinary beauty ; it combines umfonnity 
and variety, complexity and simplicity, in an 
emment degree. 

The entrance to the saloon has a very imposing 
effect, and the transition from the subdued li^t 
of the tribune to that of the saloon is well studied* 
According to Mr, Young, the lower part of the 
hall, when viewed from the colonnade, appears 
'' exactly like a bath ;" a comparison rather dic- 
tated by spleen than candour, and to be classed 
Mrith that criticism which condemns the Pantheon 
as "a huge cockpit:" at least he must have 
acknowledged, that the most elegant staircase 

• In his ^« Six Weeks' Tour.'' 
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mighty with equal justice, be compared to a well. 
So fetr from meriting censure, the architect de- 
serves commendation for the judgment shown 
in disposing of the space allotted for the hall, 
and in reducing its apparent magnitude. It 
should seem too to have been his intention that 
this hall should be considered chiefly as forming 
a noble ascent and approach to the principal 
rooms; and, in this point of view, it must be 
allowed to be equal, if not superior, to any thing 
of the kind in the kingdom, especially to any 
tibing of prior date. . . 

If any reasonable objection is to be^ made 
against it, it is that a' vestibule is wanted to pre- 
cede it : by such an arrangement, the. hall, being 
altered through a room of lesser dimensions, 
would have gained in importance ; not to mention 
other advantages, particularly a removal of the 
inconvenience resulting from an immediate com- 
munication with the external air. It often hap- 
pens, however, that in criticising buildings, it 
is very easy to point out defects, but exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to show how they 
could have been obviated : iti the present instance, 
the one complained of, could have been avoided 
only by erecting a portico on the north side, 
with a vestibule beneath it, as in the other front, 
or else by originally placing the hall on the south 
side ; iii which cas^e, however, the saloon and 
drawing rooms must have had a north aspect. 

The saloon is a noble room, to which the 
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adjoining portico is a beautiful appendage, and is 
so spacious that : it may be considered as forming 
an open saloon al fresco, or a covered terrace — - 
a luxury not incompatible with our climate, and 
certainly less exotic in appearance, and more 
congenial to our taste, than the viranda, that 
anomaly and incoherence in European architec- 
ture. 

The want of steps to the portico, may peiiiaps 
be considered rather an advantage than a defect. 
Something is certainly gained in security by the 
three open sides being protected by ballustrades ; 
and somelMng also in point of beauty, since 
winding ilights of steps up to a portico have 
genially something uncouth in their appearance ; 
certainly ndt that dignity and majesty which an 
ascent in front, extending the entire width of 
the portico, possesses. The disposition of the 
fire-places in the saloon, one on each side llie 
entrance from the hall, may be regarded as a 
fault; not very important, yet one that would 
have appeared more excusable had lar^e folding 
doors occnpi?ed the centre of the side walls : but 
this, however eligible in some respects, would 
have destroyed the present beautifiil enfilade 
along all the rooms of the south front, from the 
chapel in the south-east wing to the library in 
the south-west one. And the pleasure of the 
spectator is much heightened by considering the 
ingenuity with which all the doors of three 
distinct portions of the buildings are disposed 
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m aa uniiitenaqpted. line, the doors, being in the 
centre of some rooms and at tke angles of olliei]^ 
and the roc»ns in the wings being lighted from 
the north, those in the body of the house from 
the souths In extenuation of the fault animad-^ 
Tfiirted upon above, it should be recollected that 
the saloon is merely a room of rendezvous and 
approach to the principal sitting rooms ; also that 
the side walls are occupied by two very large 
pictures. The drawing rooms adjoining to ibA 
saloon^ ane in a style of noble simpliciiby, that 
must please in spite of all the ephemeral changes 
of fashion. That on the west communicates with 
the statue gallery, a room of almoat unparallded 
beauty. Many, indeed, may be found to surpass 
it in magnificence, extent and splendour ; but 
perhaps not one in chastened beauty, in elegance, 
in delicacy of taste ; neither in exquisite arrange-^ 
ment, nor in its striking perspective : in these 
respects it may be pronounced a chefnd'ceuvre* 
Here we may observe with what felicity the 
l^chitect has combated the difficulties arising 
from his plan, and converted defects into beauties. 
It was impossible to throw the whole into a 
single room, on account of the corridors leading 
to the wings, which would not permit windows 
to be carried within twenty feet of either end ; 
neither would any other method of division have 
been so appropriate and convenient as the one 
adopted ; there would not have been that variety 
in the vista, while at present the passing of 
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persons ihrough the tribunes occasions less inter^ 
fuption to thosie who may happen to be in the 
gallery than, would have been the case, if instead 
of enclosed tribunes, the separation had been 
effected merely by a large arch', or a screen of 
•eolunms; not to mention the beauty of their 
octagon tribunes, and the apparent' expansion 
which the gallery receives from the contrast. 
Still this is not all the merit of the architect ; 
two difficulties yet remained to be contended 
with. In order to give to the western front a 
icharacter in unison with those on the north and 
-south, it was necessary to place in the centre a 
Venetian window ; consequently there are only 
three windows, by which the disadvantage is 
avoided of their being carried too near the wings, 
as is the case on the east side of the house, where 
there are five : yet this also occasioned too great 
a space to remain between the end windows and 
the tribunes — a defect that, was to be remedied. 
The other object to be effected was,^ to present 
at the ends of the room, some feature more noble 
than the arch opening into the tribune, which, 
• although proportioned to the side of the octagon, 
would not have been so to the gallery ; and we can 
never sufficiently applaud the ingenuity and taste 
with which both difficulties have been mastered; 
nainely^ by placing the arch within a semicircular 
recess, or large niche, within which are two lesser 
ones containing statues. The arrangement; of the 
niches on the side opposite the windows is tasteful 
VOL. v. NO. 16. r 
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yii. in idie feeatre the cfaimti^y-^et and a liffge 
mohe orer it crowmd with a pedimeiit and buat ; 
mt eaoh side t&ree niches, of whi6h the middle 
ione is higher than the others. Yet, petfaaps, a 
stricter attetition to unifermity would haTe sd 
wrai^ed the plan timt the chimney and two 
.jDiincipal nic^hes shookl each faaye been eitaotly 
opposite its corresponding window, and over 
ttgjainst each of the remaining four niches a mirror 
of tSuQ sam^ outline aad dimensions : yet the ob^ 
^e^ions to, and inconveniencies attending upisoi 
this plan, are sudi.as might counterbalance the 
purposed advantage. The design of the niche 
above the chimney-piece, although not without 
vmerit) k, p^haps, somewhat too heavy a styloi. 
The north tribune opens into the dining room^ 
a most elegant room with a dome, and admirably 
oontrived with respect to convenience, the side^ 
board being plac^ in a large recess, which hA6 
{private doors communicating with a light closet 
^and a back staircase : it must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the distance from the kitchen is to<> 
considerable -^ a disadvantage that could have * 
been obviated only by placing the dining inoom 
on the other side of the hall, as shall presently 
be noticed ; but while admiring the admimble 
convemence of the dining room at fiolkham, that 
at Houghton ought not to be forgotten: it is 
equally if i^t more ingenious. 
The library is not induded among the frmcipal 
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fo^md on tii9 state floar^ but is i^ituated Iil tUt 
fiouth-west, or family wing, of which it occupies 
the whole west side. This situation is^, in almost 
every respect, judicious and appropriate; yet 
a splendid apartment destined to a dis{day cf 
literary wealth forms such a striking and im^ 
portant feature in the interior of an extensive 
mansion^ that it is almost to be regretted that 
a library, as magnificent in its structure as it ift 
valuable from the collection it contains^ is toot 
one of the attractions of Holkham ; palrticularly 
as, by connecting all the principal rooms toge&er 
in the body of the house, and removing sdl the 
bedcihambets &c. into the wings, the wh(^ 
would gain much both in convenience and splen* 
dour, although at the same time it must be 
adlowed, that the family wing would not be so 
distinct and commodious as at present ; still on 
the whole the advantage would be considerable. 
The space now occupied by the library should 
be divided into three rooms, viz. two chambers 
and a dressing room. The state bedchamber 
apartment, which, by the bye, is not very com- 
plete, should be removed to the south-east wing, 
all the fiir^t floor of which not occupied by the 
chapel should be destined to it; it* might then 
consist of an ante^room, bedchamber, two dressing 
rooms, chamber for attendant, closet &c. all 
which may be considered as necessary to form 
a complete sleeping apartment. By this means 
all the east side of the house would remain for 
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the library, which might be disposed nearly the 
same as the gallery, yet not exactly, but so pro- 
portioned that all these room$ might still have 
Inezzanine ones above them as at present, the 
staircase to them being carried up within the 
court. Thus a central library and two ante* 
libraries might be formed, communicating with 
each other by large and magnificent glazed 
folding doors« In one of these rooms the most 
valuable portion of the collection might be 
secured by being enclosed in glazed cases ; and 
there is, perhaps, hardly any subject more favour* 
able to an architect, for displaying his taste and 
invehtion, than would be afforded by such an 
interior. The cases should be glazed with ample 
sheets of plate glass set in gilt frames. Then 
also the room at the north-east angle of the hall, 
now a dressing; room, should be converted into 
a dining room, in every respect similar to the 
present one, which might be adapted to a music 
room : thus the centre of the mansion would 
be laid out in a continued range of state rooms, 
for the entertainment of company, without any 
interruption from bedchambers ; and, although 
in certain respects something may be said in 
favour of the present plan, yet, on the whole, 
that here suggested might be considered as an 
improvement both with regard to splendour and 
convenience, notwithstanding Mr.. Young's high 
encomium on^Holkham for the latter^ quality, for 
which he almost pronounces it a feultless monster. 
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It is most ' certainly a structure deserving the 
attentive examination of the architect, not only 
on account of its grandeur, its- elegant taste, aiid 
the excellence of its arrangement, but also for 
the superior skill and care displayed in its con^ 
struction. *' Dawson s Holkham GutdCy- a' very 
eritertaihing and ably executed manual, contains 
some interesting observations upon the construc- 
tion* and execution of the house. It is to be 
regretted that Brottingham's work is not eluci- 
dated by any descriptive and historical text ; also 
that of the thirty-four plates which it contains, 
no more than eighteen relate to the mansion 
itself: the others are designs of the various 
buildings in the park, some of them not very 
interesting ; at any rate, Mrould be well ex- 
changed for some more sections of the hoiise, 
which are much wanted, especially one from 
north to south,, through the hall, saloon and 
porticp; another also from east to west, to 
show the window end of the hall,' end of gallery, 
&c: a. third, along the east side from north to 
south ; and others through the wings. It would 
also be desirable that the method by which the 
access to the four turret rooms is contrived, 
' should be described, as it is a point that requires 
Sonne explanation. But after all, to render such^ a 
work complete J it ought likewise to exhibit correct 
perspective views of the most" striking, interior 
features ; for sections alone, however valuable, 
as exhibiting the construction: of the building, 
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V 

and, in aome degree, the decoration, at least the 
architectural decoration, of the separate rooms, 
yet convey a rather cold and cheerless id^ of 
them, compared with a view displaying the for-' 
niture, paintings &c. without which, in spite of 
the most beautiful proportions, the most elegant 
apartment will lose half its effect. It is to be 
hoped that Holkham will Aimlsh many charming 
interiors for the second series of Pjrne's Views. 



Art, IV. The Dresses, Customs ^c. of different 
Nations described, for the use of Painters and 
Sculptors. From various Authors, Kennet, 
Adams Sfc. 

ROMAN ENTE.RTAINMENTS, 

The principal meal of the Romans was what 
they called ccsna supper, supposed by some 
authors of good authority to have been anciently 
their only one. The usual time for this meal 
was the ninth hour, or three o'clock in the after-* 
noon, in summer, and an hour later in vrinter. 
It was esteemed luxurious to sup morel early. 

About mid-day the Romans took another mmi, 
CBiiied prandium, or dinner, which anciently was 
called CQBna, because taken in the evening ; hvA 
when the Remaps, upon the increase of riches, 
began to devote longer time to the coena, or 
common meal, that it might not interfere with 
business, it was deferred till the evening; and 
food taken at mid^day was called pmndium. 
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Tke ancient &9mans lived on the simfjifst fyten 
cbiefiy on pottage^ or bread and {lot h^bi. TSk§^ 
chief magistrates and moat illustri&ua ^m^i9l^p 
when evA ei offiee, cultivated the gCQi^ad with 
their awn hands, (^t down at the sMXte boat^ 
and partook of the same food» with thedr ieFvanta.; 
aa (Qarb) Ihe censor i^ mentiooed to have dooj^ 
by iHatansh. Th&y sometimes even dressed th^u^ 
dinner tfiBmarivQs, <Hr had it brought them int^ 
thfi fiehk by their wives : but when riches w^re 
V&tnodnced by the eai:tenm(m of p^cmqtie^^ th@ 
Bmnnera of the people hecas^e cb»8ged> 9»4 
hixHry took possession of all rai^ ; the plie^asu^i^ 
of the table became the. chief object of aj^e^Mtioaitt 
aad every thtng wm Tmsm^9A to gr^y ^e 
appetite. 

The RmsbanB at firsi sai at mm^B, as did 4tei 
&B Gieeksw Homer's heroes sat pi^ ^epa^tj» 
seats around the w^H* with a small laHe he^W^ 
^aeh, o& vwhich the meat and drink were s$^ 
as did the anckmt Germ^ams and Spaniards. Ti# 
austom of reclining on. couebes wa^ ii^o^qf4 
fioom the nations of the east; at first ad^pti^ 
only by the Eien» hut afterwards aUowed 7A»9i 
to the women. It was usjed m Africa^ ip t^ 
tkne of Scipio Africanus ^ elder. The AiA9^giPi% 
of the gods used to bB plaoed in thds po^tVP^gj 
in a kc6Utermum ; that of Jupiier reclijiM^ Oi^ fi 
couch, and those of Juno ai^ Mineryra #re£t ^ 
^leafts. 

fioYS and youne: m^n beiow s^Vienbteeiik sat 
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at the foot of the couch of their parents or 
friends, at a more frugal table, as did sometimes 
girls and persons of low rank. 
' The custom of reclining took place only at 
supper: there was no formality at other meals : 
persons took them alone, or in company, either 
standing or sitting. The place where they supped 
was anciently called canacuXum, and was situate 
in the higher part of the house, whence the whole 
upper part, or highest story of a house, was called 
by that name. It was afterwards called casnatio, 
and sometimes triclinium, because three couches 
were spread around the table, on which the guests 
might recline. 

On each couch there were cominonly tljiree 
persons; they lay with the upper part of the 
body reclined on the left arm, the head a little 
raised, the back supported by cushions, and the 
limbs stretched out at full length, or a little bent ; 
the feet of the jvrst behind the back of the second^ 
and his feet behind the back of the third, with a 
pillow between each. The head of the second 
was opposite to the breast of the first ; so that 
if he wanted to speak to him, especially if the 
thing was to be secret, he was obliged to lean upon^ 
his bosom, as is mentioned both in Pliny's letters, 
an4 in the thirteenth chapter of St. John, twenty- 
third verse. In conversation, those who spoke 
raised themselves almost upright, supported by 
cushions. When they ate, they raised themselves 
on their elbow, and made use of their right hand. 
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sometimes of both hands ; for we do not re^ of 
their using either knives or forks; and Hoirace 
(Ep, ' i. 16, 23) aUudes* to the greasy, handa^ 
(*f manus unctae") of the guests. 
. He i;^ho reclined at the top was called summMr 
or primus, the first or highest; the one at th^- 
foot, i»iw^, or ultiiiius, the last orlowest; betweein^ 
them, medim, -which was esteemed.. the .most 
honourable place. If a . consul was jpresent . at 
a feast, his place was the lowest on the middle 
couch, which was hence called . hcus conmlarisi 
because Hiere he could most conveniently receive 
any messages that were sent to him. The master 
of the feast reclined at the top, of the lowest 
couch, next to the consid.. Sometimes in one 
couch there were only two, sometii^ies four; it 
was reckoned sordid. to have .more. .When there 
were only two couches in. a room, it was called, a 
biclinium. 

The number of couches depended . on that .<tf 
the guests, which Varro said ought not to be lesft 
than the number of the Graces, nor .more thafc 
that of the Muses, So in the time of Plautiis, 
the number . of those who reclined on :cojiches 
did not exceed nine. The persons whom those; 
who were invited had liberty to bring with them, 
were called umbra, uninvited guests. . . 

, The bedsteads and feet were made of wood, 
sometimes .of silver or gold, or adorned with 
plates of silver. On the couch was laid a mat-: 
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tress, or quilt stuffed with feathers or wool, but 
in ancient times with hay or chaff. At &mi, 
couches seem to have been covered with herbs 
or leaves^ and the oloth, or ticking, Tidiich covered 
the mattress, or couch, was called forii/, or lodix, 
which are also used for a sheet or blanket ; kdi^ 
ouh^ a small blanket or flannel coverlet for the 
body. On solemn occasions, the couches were 
covered with auperb cloth, with purple and em-^ 
broidery. Cicero speaks of couches bespread 
with a purple covering, much the same with 
w^bat Virgil calls fine tapestry wrought with 
needle* work, said to have been first invi^ited ajt 
the court of Attains, king of Pergamus* Hang^ 
ings used likewise to be susp^ided from the top 
of the room, to receive the dust. 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches, 
was introduced one of a semicircular form, and 
which usually contained seven persons, and somet* 
times eight; but in later ages the custom was 
introduced, which still prevails in the eBst, of 
sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and at 
Q^et times on cushions covered with cloths* 

The tables of the Romans were anciently 
square, on three sides of which were placed 
three couches; the fourth side was left empl^, 
for the slaves to bring in and out the dishes: 
when the semicircular couch came to be used, 
tables were made round. The tables of the great 
were usually made of citron or maple wood, and 
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adorned with ivory. The tables were sometimes 
brought in and out of the room with the dishes 
upon them, and jat other times the dishes were 
brought in and set down upon the table. 

A table with one foot was called numopodium. 
These were of a circular figure, used chiefly by 
the rich, and commonly adorned with ivory and 
sculpture. A side^board vras called abactcs, and 
8<Hnetimes delphica. The table of the poorer 
people commonly had three feet, and sometimes 
one of them shorter than the other two ; hence 
the ** unequal tables'* of Martial, (i. 56, 11). The 
ancient Romans did not use table cloths, but 
wiped the table, when soiled, with a sponge, or 
with a coarse clothe 

Before the guests began to eat, they always 
washed their hands, and a towel was furnished 
in the house where tljey supped to dry them. 
But each guest seems to have brought with him 
from home the table napkin, or cloth, which 
he used in time of eating to wipe his mouth and 
hands, but not always. The napkin (mappa) was 
sometimes adorned with a purple fringe. The 
guests used sometimes, with the permission of 
the magfter of the feast, to put some part of the 
entertainment into the mappa, and give it to their 
slaves to carry home. Table cloths began to 
be used under the emperors* 
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Art. V. The Miseries of mi Artist. 

to the editor of annals of the fine arts. 
Sir, . 

Every body must remember a little work called 
The Miseries of Human Life," which produced 
so strong a sensation in the town, from its truth,, 
its wit and its humour. Perhaps some . of your 
professional readers may not be unamused if the 
miseries of an artist are set before them on a 
similar principle. 

' I shall begin with the little miseries of bd 
historical painter, setting aside the great ^one^ 
which are certainly not to be joked with. 

First Series. — Month of November. 

Wake at half past- seven;— remember this is^ 
the day you are to paint tl^e head of your principal 
figure!— hope, in the name of RafFaelle, the d^^y 
may be a fine one ; hope there may be a good ligfet ; 
hope it may not rain ; hope there may be no fog ; 
Ue still for five or ten minutes, afraid to look out 
of ypur window, for fear of the consequenceis ; 
at last seize the window curtain, —take a sort of a 
peep with a beating heart, but no light appearing, 
fancy you have not moved the blind ; — grapple for 
the blind, — find you have moved it ; and what you 
mistake for an obstruction of the light inside your 
window, find to be a thorough-bred dark, dingy, 
heavy, wet, muggy, smoky, greasy, filthy, yellow 
London fog, of the true sort outside I let fall thQ 
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4buriain witha gfoan ! lie for half an hour consoling 
yourself with -the delicious remembrance, that the 
day for receiving pictures at the British gallery is 
not far off, and that no allowance is ever made for 
foggy days ;— remember, by way of an additional 
consolation, having passed many beautiful sunny 
days in June like the fly in Fontaine ; — get up in a 
ishivering grumble, damp and dull, out of a little 
paitry bed, in a little paltry closet, where you get 
regularly frozen every winter and broiled every 
siitnmer; where no air can ever circulate, even 
if therewas air to do so. — N.B. It may be proper 
to tell the reader, that the artist lodges in one of 
the back intricate alleys between Shire Lane and 
Carey Street, in a second floor, which is never 
washed ; the people of the house keep one 
servant, who waits upon ten persons, dresses four 
dinners, makes six breakfasts, a dozen beds, cleans 
her face once a month, and her hands upon 
quarter day! 

: At last get into your painting room, — begin to 
grind. your colours;— at that instant the heavens 
lower into a " darkness that may be felt;" doubtful 
whether you have got Indian red or Vandyke 
brown upon your palette !— beg the servant, who 
is endeavouring to raise a fire with damp wood 
and a pair of broken- winded bellows, to tell you 
which she thinks the reddest of the two? she 
does not know, but thinks, if she must say, that 
they are both rather brownish. In despair, you 
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grind up hoih^ hoping ia Gknl that 6ome l^it 
may come before you want to use them! 

Palette set --brashes in-** stone clean^ and 
every thing ready ; the only distinction visible is 
from black to white, all the rest ia a fine browik 
demi'-tint ! 

Eight o clock -« go to breakfisist; alter ringing 
eternally for half an hour, and scolding the poor 
' girl for not bringing it sooner, who has been 
scolded both up stairs and down for the same 
reason* The darkness becomes so insufferable 
you are obliged to light a candle ; in a fretfai 
fidget look at the almanack— count how many 
days there are to the day of sending in— find there 
are but fifty* two; endeavour to lot out work for 
every day ; so that if you work every day as 
much as you anticipate, your picture will be 
finished a fortnight before hand 1 feel quite happy 
at this, quite forgetful how many times the same 
resolutions have been made, and the same plana 
laid down, without producing the least effect: 
strange this unaccountable delusion about the 
future 1 strange this perpetual supposition that 
we shall have greater command over the future 
momtent than we have over this ! when we are 
boys, we procrastinate till we are men, when we 
are men we defer till we are old, and when we 
are old we say, " Ah ! 'tis of no consequence," 
Breakfast finished, — ring an hour before you can 
get it taken away, amused at intervals with the 
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lilting ;af those above and those below yoa 
for the sabie purpose ;-*^iio signs of day^Ught^ 
try to study effect from being able to see Bothing 
but masses jn your picture ;--half**past eleiren; 
anxiously expecting your models anxiously ex^- 
j^ectiug day-light; at last an hour's day^light 
plays upon your canvas, but no model ; -^stamp 
about the room at the stupidity of these rascals 1 
one, two, three and four strike, and you are 
still in the same state of anticipating ei^er«- 
ness; at last about half^past four^ when it is 
almost impossible to see, in he comes, creeping, 
guilty, conscious and intoxicated^ ** hoping as how 
you did not expect him, because the fog (hiccup) 
being thick (hiccup) he fancied he might take a 
pint of beer till it was over ;" make a fresh ap- 
pointment with him for the next day, which he 
swears to keep, with his eyes looking different 
ways, and hopes your honour will not forget he 
has lost a day's work in consequence of the fog ; 
send him away, and sally forth to dine at one of 
the eating houses in Drury Lane ; get boiled beef^ 
tough and salt, which you caimot eat; potatoes 
made sodden by being kept hot in steam, having 
been three hours ready, with a bit of apple tart, by 
^9my of a relish, half baked, and crust tasting of the 
xancid dripping of all the joints of the previous 
vreek, pork, mutton, beef, veal, roast goose and 
bullock's heart, attended by a waiter pale as his 
shirt and not much cleaner, perspiring from the 
steam of the meat, with filthy hands — filthy apron — 
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dirty jacket, greasy pockets, and tlie cockney slang 
of the elegant and accomplished neighbourhood! 
P^y your reckoning, and slink home through a fog 
as thick and as yellow as the pea-soup of the 
eating hoiise ; return to your painting room.with 
no other exercise than the walk backwards and 
forwards, and prepare for another day of delightjkl 
study; on entering your room, having opened 
your window at going out, find the;stink of the 
paint rendered worse, if possible, by the entrance 
of the. fog, which, being a compound from the 
effusions of gas pipes, tan yards, chirimeys,, dyers j 
blanket scourers, breweries, sugar bakers, and 
soap boilers, may easily be imagined not to 
improve the sniell of a painting room ! 

In this delicious effluvia of indescribable stinks, 
you begin to clean your palette, with, a sensation 
every now and then that the beef in your stomach 
has not been at all acted upon by the gastric 
juice since you first swallowed it ; at last— palette 
cleaned— you then begin the brushes, which being 
done with yellow soap and hot water, the sud^ 
mixing with the dirty colours and the oil, send 
forth portions of scent by no means less odorous 
than those already described, and increase the 
mass already floating in your room ; just as you 
have done cleaning the dirty brushes of yesterday, 
remember— that there are three or four large hog's 
hair tools full of Prussian blue, which! you have 
kept in water for a week, and which if kept so 
any longer will be ruined— this is too much— can't 
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bear it— sink down in a chair quite overpowered 
with the sensation ;— a pain in your head, and a 
sinking at your heart, and an anticipating gurgle 
in your throat at what is coming 1— Curse the 
country that gives so little encouragement td 
an historical painter, that he cannot afford to 
keep a servant to do such jobs for him— wish 
the Institution at the bottom of the sea, for not 
giving longer time for sending in the pictures- 
hope the model may break his neck for not being 
punctual to-day, unmindful that if he does, he 
may not be more punctual to-niorrow.— At that 
moment the fog seems to get thicker, and to pour 
into the room in /such clouds as almost to ex- 
tinguish the candle— something like flakes find 
their way in with it, which, by their melting, 
you conceive to be snow, but which, from their 
blackness, you mistook at first for soot-- shut the 
window— poisoned!— and find that instead of 
letting the stink out, you have let the fog m.— 
With a room full of fog, the consciousness of a day 
lost, and your principal figure yet to finish— take 
up a book— try to read, but cannot, being oppressed 
by every thing— amuse yourself for an hour with 
remembering every thing that is disagreeable!— 
call to mind that your father, mother, sisters, and 
family, have dined off wholesome food, have drank 
wholesome tea, at that moment are having whole- 
some chat, and will retire to a wholesome bed-: 

room to have a refireshing night's rest; 

when you are becoming restless firom the con- 
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trast, some principle of art and nature darts iato 
your brain, with a flash as if the lock of a gun 
had snapped in your head, and had produced an 
explosion!— you become rooted to your seat,— 
trains of thought and principles of art crowd upon 
your imagination like lightning !— foggy days, foul 
air, and bad dinners, are unfelt— you sit deli- 
ciously abstracted in a world of your own, in- 
vincible to external circumstances, invincible to 
want, invincible to difficulties ; your good genius 
seems to draw aside a curtain that obscured the 
vista of your future years, and shows you glory 
like a star shining at the end!— the greatest ex- 
amples of the world begin to shine to your fancy — 
you look about your room with a sort of awe, and 
conceive you see the faces of the greatest beings, 
like the " diraeque facies" of Virgil, glittering in 
the obscure part of your chamber!— then come 
trains of thought, which at other times are sought 
for in vain, and in one hour you do more than in 
less happy moments you can do in months ; you 
sit, in a state of abstracted enthusiasm, with a 
contempt for your own timidity of mind, that 
for a moment could have made you compare the 
energy of a life of hope and ambition, and all 
its difficulties, with the dull, plodding, « tame, 
insipid, though whoksome existence of your femily 
in the country ! 

Quite forgetful of your day's miseries, and full 
of your present delightfiil anticipations, you fisdl 
gently asleep upon your table, and never wake 
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till the roaring of the watchman under your 
window makes you start up, and to your inex- 
pressible pleasure you find, that while your good 
genius has been drawing aside the curtain that 
concealed the vista of your future years, and 
showing you glory like a star shining at the end 
of it, a thief has been wasting your candle for the 
last two hours, and has floated the wick out into 
the middle of the table, which it has scorched ; 
and while you are endeavouring to light another 
candle the wick tips forward into the grease, goes 
out with a whiz, and leaves you in unutterable 
darkness!— remember— that you are in the middle 
of your painting room, in the middle of your 
easel, oil bottles, canvasses, and colours— re- 
member— that the dirty water of your brushes 
stands somewhere--'in your very first attempt you 
hit your shin against the projecting pin of your 
easel, which jerks your picture, that shakes the 
table, that topples down somethingy which, by 
the bumping crash, must be a favorite plaistet 
head !— the .whole events of the day now crowd 
again upon your mind, and you crawl to your 
bed with the consolation, that there has not one 
single thing happened during the whole day, 
from morning till night, that is either a^eeable 
or satisfactory— you muse on .life and its in- 
exhaustible absurdities ! — on death and its endless 
prospects!— on human schemes and human weak- 
nesses!-;- and, after a short slumber, rise at six, 
resolving that *^ come what come may," you will 
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not lose your temper again^ if the day be foggy 
and your model not punctual— if you should not 
be able to distinguish between Indian red and 
Vandyke brown— or if you have large brushes 
to clean of a week's standing, even should they 
be foil of Prussian Blue ! 

A. 



Art. VI. An Essay on Gesture. By Michael 

William Sharp, Esq. 

[Read at the PhOosophical Sodety of Norwich.] 

Part II *. 

After the foregoing introductory remarks, I 
beg leave to arrange the various gestures inci- 
dental to man in the following classification : — 

Gesture I. — Supplication. 

The stretching forth and clasping the hands 
when we importunately entreaty sue, beseech or 
ask mercy, is the gesture of supplication. 

Thus the Romans who sued in behalf of Corio- 
lanus used this gesture, when Sicenius the tribune 
had pronounced sentence of death upon him, 
holding forth their hands to the people, beseech- 
ing them not to sacrifice this noble Roman. Thus 
Manlius and Fulvius came to Tiberius, with tears 
in their eyes, and holding up their hands, be- 

* Part L which is introductory to the following illustrations, 
is in Vol. IV. page 406. 
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sought him to leave the Agrarian law unaltered; 
Plutarch, in the description of Emilius' triumph, 
relates that King Perses' children were led in, with 
their masters, officers and other servants, weeping 
and lamenting, holding out their hands, that they 
might appear to ask mercy and grace from the 
people, as they passed in the triumphal pro- 
cession. The power of this expression has some- 
times remained in the arm even when the hand 
has been lost. When the people of Athens were 
about to stone Eschylus the tragedian, for some 
impiety which he had brought on the stage, his 
brother, Amynias, who had lost his hand at the 
battle of Salamis, held up his arm, which re- 
minding the judges of the services of Amynias, 
they immediately acquitted the poet. This 
gesture may be often observed in children, when 
entreating forgiveness ; and Raffaelle has adopted 
it with great success in the figure of our Saviour 
in the Transfiguration. 

Gesture 2 . — Prayer 8fc. 

To raise the hands, joined and hollowed in 
the middle, or spread out towards heaven, is the 
habit of devotion, and a natural and universal 
form of prayer. This is the language of con- 
trition, submission, entreaty, and supplication*. 
Alexander, in his third battle with Darius, before 
charging the enemy, grasped his lance in his 

* The tocient brasses and monuments in our cathedrals 
ekpir^ssed this gesture, '* Coelo supinas si tuleris manus." 
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left hand, and extending his right, besought 
the Gods to assist him, and to encourage the 
Grecians. The Heathens also, when they came 
forth to plough, laid one hand upon the stilt of the 
plough, and lifted the other uj) to Ceres ; begin- 
ning their actions both of war and peace with 
the same gesture : " Sustulit excitas vinclis ad 
sydera palmas."— Virgil. 

The ancients are very copious in expressing 
these outward forms of devotion in the hands. 
They say the hands stretched out, expanded, 
and erected, all naturally imply this expression. 
With TertuUian, the hands thus affected are e3t- 
panded ; with Virgil holden abroad ; as Nonnius 
interpreteth the action, they are the open and 
extended hands. CresoUius says, this deport- 
ment of our hands declares that we affectionately 
fly unto the protection of our Heavenly Father, 
as little children, when alarmed, with stretched- 
out hands, run into the lap of their parents, or 
as men, in the midst of shipwreck, stretch out 
their hands to some friendly saviour. In a medal 
of Gordian, there is a figure raising its expanded 
hands, with this inscription : ** Pietas Augusta :" 
and, according to Eusebius, Constantine was re- 
presented in coins and paintings with his hands 
extended forth. The Romish church super- 
abounds in the external expressions of devotion, 
some of which have been quaintly commented 
upon by the old writers ; for instance, Huelamus, 
in his gloss upon the " oremus" in the Romish 
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mass, says, that by the extension of his hands, 
the priest gathers, as it were, the hearts of the 
people ; and by the conjoining of them, unites 
them into one. It is the custom of mothers 
to teach their children this gesture at their de- 
votion ; and of this idea Sir Joshua Reynolds 
availed himself in his beautiful little picture of 
the Infant Samuel. . 

Gesture 3. — Grief. 

To wring the hands is a natural expression of 
excessive grief, used by those who condole, 
bewail and lament. When Heliodorus, the hated 
fetvdrite of the Emperor Valens, was dead, and 
his body carried forth to be buried, Valens com- 
manded that many should attend on foot bare- 
headed, and some hand in hand, with fingers 
clutched, that nothing might be wanting in the 
formality of sorrow. I have never beheld this 
gesture without the most sensible emotion; even 
at the theatre I have repeatedly seen this ex- 
pression from ladies who witnessed Mrs. Siddons' 
excellent acting. Of this gesture Sir Joshua's 
Count Ugolino is a splendid example. 

Gesture 4. — Admiration, 

To throw up the hands to heaven is an ex- 
pression of admiration, amazement, and astonish- 
ment, used by those who flatter and excessively 
praise. This expression always appears at some 
unexpected ' accident, and is used by painters 
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to express amazement. I re^member observing 
this gesture in at mother who had the misfortune 
to behold her son shot dead in Hart Street, 
Covent Garden. The elevation of the hand 
turned outward must always bespeak astonish* 
ment. This is finely expressed in Raffaelles 
cartoon of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra^ by an 
old man lifting up the garment^ and looking at 
the limb of one he remembered to have been 
a cripple. 

Gesture 5. — Applame. 

Clapping the hands is an action indicative, 
among all nations, of applause, congratulation, 
joy, assent, and approbation. 

Applause is a vulgar note of encouragement. 
" Populus Romanus," says Cicero, spestking of 
theatrical applause, '' manus suas non in defen^ 
dendu libertate, sed in plaudendo consi^mit." I 
have heard applause in our courts of justice, 
which not even the authority or gravity of the 
judge coul4 suppress. For an example of this 
gesture I shall refer my readers to the gallery 
of a London theatre. 

Gesture Q.--^ Indignation^ 

To smite suddenly on the left hand with the 
right is a declaration of some mistake, anger, 
or indignation. 

Seneca attributes this to anger; for in his 
description of an dngry man he writes thus: 
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" Parum ej^planatis yocibus, senno praeruptosj^ 
et complpsa ssepius mauus." Bulwer observes, 
that Petronius presents us with this gesture of 
anger and grief ** infractes manibus ingemuit." 
I am inclined to think this gesture bespeaks the 
deqlaration of spme mistake or forgetfulness, 
when upon the .mouient of recpjleqtion you chide 
yourself for it. 

Gesture 7 . — Reproach. 

Often to place with vehemence the right fist 
on the left palin^ is an action comp]Lpnly employed 
by those who mock, chide, insult, reproach, 
rebuke, and explode, or drive out with noise. 
Vulgar persons use it in their bickerings, as being 
the scold's taunting dialect, and the natural 
rhetoric of those who declaim at Billingsgate, 
Ovid, not unskilful in this brawling property of the 
hand, ingeniously metamorphoses the Pierides, 
as they were about to scold and clap their hands, 
into pies and sylvan scolds. 

Gesture 8. — Despair. 

To appear with fiainting and dejected hands 
is a posture of fear, abasement of mind, an abject 
md vanquished courage, and utter despair. 
Thus Polybius, wishing to denote the pusillar 
nimity of Prusi^s, king of Bithynia, in his de- 
meajiour to the Ropian senate, says : *^ Depiissis 
manibus lumen salutavit.'' This gesture of utter 
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despair is frequently portrayed in the hands of 
the Virgin Mary at the foot of the cross. 

Gesture 9. • — Indolence. 

To fold the hands is a gesture of idleness, seen 
in those who are amused with sloth, and who 
maintain a drowsy league with sleep. The 
Egyptians, when they would exhibit an express 
character of laziness in their hieroglyphics, inter- 
laced the arms: it is also an assumed gesture 
of meditation. 

Gesture 10. — Melancholy. 

To insert the fingers -between each other, the 
hands being upon the lap, is the sluggish expres- 
sion of those who have fallen into a melancholy 
muse : to the signification of this gesture, accords 
the oration of Sextus Tullius unto Sulpitius 
Dictator: ^* You, our general, deem us, your 
army, to be handless, heartless, and armourless ; 
for what else may we think of it, that you, an 
old experienced captain, a most valliant warrior, 
should sit, as they say, with on§ hand in another 
doing nothing?" Hence Erasmus, ** Manibus 
compressis sidere ;" for this gesture is thought 
to have a. tacit force to damp/the lively spirit of 
mirth and. friendly communication. The placing 
one hand upon another was ever held unlucky. 
Wilkie, witi a masterly feeling, has portrayed 
this gesture in his excellent picture of Distrain- 
ing for Rent* 
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Gesture 11. — Pleasure. 

To rub the palms of the hands together marks 
a note of eager haste : it is also strongly ex- 
pressive of pleasure. I have frequently observed 
boys at school rub their hands thus, whilst a 
parcel from home has been unpacking. 

Gesture 12.— Resignation. 

• I 

To hold forth the hands together, the expres- 
sion of those who plead, submit, and resign 
themselves up with supplication into the power 
of another. 

This gesture puts aside any doubts that may 
exist as to the priority of language between the 
tongue and the hand ; before a child can lisp its 
fathers name, he is gratified by beholding its 
little arms stretched out to him, pleading to be 
taken to his paternal embrace. 

Gesture. — Protection, Reproof, Command ^c. 

The extension of the right arm and hand is 
a gesture of various import; it denotes protec- 
tion, reproof, command, admonition, and invi- 
tation. Historians have taken notice of most 
of the expressions of this gesture of the hand. 
Flavins Flaccus made use of this warning gesture 
of the hand instead of speech ; for when Mutius 
began to call the tribes of the people, to give 
their voices for the establishment of some new 
laws, propounded by Tiberius Gracchus in favour 
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of the people, he could not proceed according 
to his accustomed order in the like case, for 
the great noise those behind made thrusting 
forward, and being driven back again. In the 
mean time Flavius Flaccus, one of the senators, 
got upon a place where all the people |night 
see him, and when he found his voice could not 
be heard by Tiberius, he made a sign with his 
hand that he had matter of great importance to 
communicate. Tiberius understood this gesture 
of the hand, and bade them make a lane for him 
to pass through. Flavius came at length to him, 
and betrayed a conspiracy against him. 

This gesture is particularly expressive of com- 
mand. Dvid observes, " Quis nescit longas 
regibus esse manus ?" 

Crinagoras, a Greek poet, praising Caesar, siays, 
" His right hand was mighty to command, which, 
by its majestic power and authority, did quell 
the fierce and presumptuous audacity of barbarous 
men." Haydon has introduced this gesture very 
finely in his picture of the Judgment of Solomon, 
in the hand of the monarch staying the division 
of the living child. 

Gesture 14. — To triumph. 

To put out the raised hand, and to shake it, 
as it were, into a shout, the expression of those 
who boast, triumph, and exultingly express the 
raptures of their joy. This gesture is grounded 
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in nature^ and is common to all nations when 
they are joyful. 

Gesture 16. — To entreat Silence. 

To beckon with the raised hands, accounted 
by all nations a sign of craving audience, and 
entreating a favourable silence. How consider- 
able an expression this gesture was ever ac- 
counted, may be collected out of the office of the 
common crier, whom we find among the ancients 
commanded silence by the hand alone ; which 
gesture, if it were used by the criers of our 
courts of justice, would be more proper and 
significant to procure silence, than by making 
more noise to restore peace, confounding one 
auricular disturbance with another. 

When Commodus the emperor was set on his 
throne, to behold those famous actors which were 
to celebrate a sacred agon, or pageant, in honour 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the theatre full of 
spectators; before the performance commenced, 
suddenly one started on the stage in a philo- 
sopher's habit, with a staff in his hand and scrip 
on his shoulder, half naked, stood still, and beckon- 
ing with ' his hand for silence, discovered the 
treason of Perennius to Commodus. 

Gesture 16. — To swear. 

To lift up the right hand ta heaven is the form 
and ceremony of an oath : an expression first 
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used by the Patriarchs*. To extend and raise 
both hands to heaven implies a double oath. 
Lauretus says, the lifting up the right and left 
hand signifies an oath with a commination and 
a promise. I remember ohee seeing, in the 
king's collection of pictures, a very fine one, 
of which the subject was Hannibal swearing 
eternal enmity to Rome ; and to render the oath 
of greater import, an old man was holding up 
the boy's left hand, that he might denounce a 
double oath. 

Gesture 17. — To give Suffrage. 

To hold up the hand is a token of approbation 
and giving suffrage. This practice, which was 
in use among the ancients, has continued to this 
day. Our members of parliament are first nomi- 
nated by a show of hands ; nay, it has even 
descended to clubs and societies of the lower 
order of people. 

Gesture 18. — Repulsion. 

To wave the hand from us, the palm outward, is 
the gesture of repulsion and of dismissal. Nothing 
can be more common than to shake our hand to 
those departing either by sea or land, as a last 
adieu. This gesture is* equally strong where we 
wish to forbid or keep off: for instance, suppose 
a person attending on an expiring friend, just as he 

* This vowing expression of the hand Martus used in the 
battle 1^ liie Cymbres, when he promis^ an hundred oxen. 
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is ab(^t to breathe his last gasp, a busy officious 
nurse at this moment enters the. room: the at- 
tendant, still keqfmg his eyes fixed upon the dying 
patient, motions with his hand for the nurse to 
be gone : she departs, for the language of the 
hand in this instance is too expressive not to be 
understood : . on the contrary, should the hand 
beckon, the palm turned inward, the nurse and 
relatives would poiir round the bed in the most 
joyful expectation of the patient's approaching 
recovery : this motion of the hand draws to you, 
as it were, the object of your attention, and is 
a gesture apparent to any one of observation. 

Gesture 19. — Defiance. 

To shake the fist at any one, signifies anger 
and defiance. The Italian vulgar constantly 
resent the indignity of this minatory agitation 
of the hand exhibited against them; and it is 
the sure prelude to a battle amongst the lower 
order of English. 

Gesture 20. To beg. 

To extend the hand hollow is the characteristic 
gesture of begging. There is a certain form or 
semblance of the thing implied in this unusual 
capacity of the hand, from the natural signifi- 
cation of this gesture, that severe adage of Eras- 
mus had its origin, which taxed the lucrative 
greediness of the Athenians : " Atheniensis, vel 
moriens, cavat manum." Marcus Antoninus, the 
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imperial philosopher, when he cam^ to Rome, 
in an oration to the people, said he had been 
absent many years ; the multitude cried out eight 
years, and, with stretched-out hands, hollowed 
in this dish-like form, craved that they might 
receive so many aurei, at which thd emperor 
smiled, and said, " Let it be eight," and after- 
wards gave them eight aurei a piece, (which is 
two hundred drachms.) To hold out the hand 
is a mean way of begging, which I conceive the 
reason why most painters have chosen to repre^ 
sent Belisarius with his helmet stretched out. 
Vandyke, however, in his celebrated picture on 
this subject, has stretched out the hand of Beli- 
sarius ; though I must confess the expression 
of those about him are much finer than the figure 
of Belisarius himself; perhaps from this cause. 

Gesture 2 1 . Bounty. 

To put forth the right hand spread open, the 
gesture of bounty, liberality, and a free heart : 
thus we reward, and bestow our gifts : hence 
to open the hand, in the Hebrew phrase, implies 
to be free-hearted, munificent, and liberal. Pliny 
observes, that the Greeks called the span, or 
space, from the thumb to the little fingers' end, 
dorowy which, it is not unlikely, is the reason 
gifts, in the Greek language, are called dora, 
because they are presented with the hand. Mr: 
Siddons, in his work on gesture and action, 
speaking upon this subject, observes, a celebrated 
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foreign author remarks that persons in the agonies 
of death have a custom of pinching, and gently 
drawing to and fro their garments. Shakspeare 
has beautifully observed this in the death of 
Sir John FalstafT, related by Hostess Quickly. 
A commentator on the text—*- Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth/' 
informs us that it is a symbolical expression, like 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians : the right 
hand is open, free and manifestly put in action ; 
therefore the right hand denotes liberality, 
whereas the left hand is of a contrary nature. 
Our courts of law forbid any one giving his left 
hand who is about to make an affidavit, an(} 
ordains " that the person who makes an affidavit 
shall lay his right hand upon the book." Hor 
garth s . genius would not let this circumstance 
escape him in his picture of Industry and Idle^ 
ness, where the idle apprentice is brought before 
the industrious one : the wretch who has turned 
evidence against his accomplice is taking the oath 
with his left hand laid upon the book, instead 
of the right. It is said the dealers in perjury, 
at Westminster Hall as well as the Old Bailey, 
consider this little circumstance as a complete 
;salvo for false swearing. In another picture, the 
Polling for a Member cff Parliament, Hogarth 
humorously makes a dispute between two bar- 
risters as to the legality of an oath : an old soldier 
has lost a leg, an arm and a hand, and has laid 
upon the book an iron which is fastened to a 

VOL. V. NO. 16. H 
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wooden ami: the effect is truly ludicrous, and 
certainly, according to the letter of the law, 
would admit of much quibbling. 

Gesture 22. — Friendship. 

To shake the given hand is an expression usual 
in friendship, benevolence and salutation. This 
gesture is very rich in signification, for the hand 
is the tongue of hearty good will. The mind of 
man, naturally desirous of some symbol, or sen- 
tentious gesture, to utter the affections of love, 
manifestly sets forth this disposition by the 
pressing language of the hand : the hand is the 
general instrument of the mind. Pindar placed 
the heart and hand as relatives under one and 
the same parallel. When at Windsor, I was 
surprised no one shook hands with our late king, 
not even his most intimate friends : upon inquiry, 
I learned the king never shook hands with any 
one, and that it was treason to do so ; the only 
&miliarity allowed was to kiss the hand upon 
some advancement: in the. chronicles of Sir 
Richard Baker, however, we find Richard 11. 
used this expression of welcome to his nobles 
when they appeared at Westminster. Persons 
to this day apologise when they shake hands 
with their gloves on, * and sometimes conclude 
with this very elegant witticism ; ** Excuse my 
glove, perhaps it 's the more honest skin of the 
two." Shaking hands by 'common consent is 
also the natural** gesture of reconciliation. There 
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are so many expressions in shaking the hand, 
by which we discover the disposition towards 
us, that I conceive that a king ought not to 
take advantage of it, as the policy of our court, 
during the time I had the honour to be stationed 
there, consisted in that glorious uncertainty 
which I have heard the admirers of our civil 
laws so much talk of, and which this gesture 
must necessarily do away. If the hand be 
pressed very hard, it is an insinuation of love, 
and forgiveness of injuries : this pressure is the 
overture to love : when the tongue falters to 
pronounce, the hand insinuates. This gesture 
is too feelingly known, for me to enter further 
into the history of it : that it implies a loving 
forgiveness of injuries is certain*. 

Having named and expatiated upon the prin- 
cipal gestures, I will not take up iurther time 
in enumerating compound gestures: they prin- 
cipally consist of one or both hands applied to 
the head ; also the various direction the fingers 

* Philip, duke of Bur^ndy, the father of Charles^ was slain 
at the battle of Nancy : Charles having (d>sented himself from 
his father for some faults, and the duke falling sick in the 
cijty of Bruges, became speechless. Charles hearing of it, came 
from Ghent to Bruges with all possible speed, , and falling 
on his knees before his father, with tears in his eyes, humbly 
begged pardon for the grief he had brought upon him, and 
that he would vouchsafe him his blessing. The duke's con- 
fessor pleaded for some sign or token of his good will towards 
his son : the prince opened his eyes, and clasped his son's 
hand within his own, as a sign of forgiveness. 
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take, making up an extensive catalogue of ex- 
pressive signification. It is a remark wrorthy 
of notice, the ancients were famous for their 
calculations entirely done by the fingers. Hor- 
tensius the orator, usually set his arguments all 
on a xovf upon his fingers' ends. In the Areo- 
pagetic schools, or council-house at Athens, 
they painted Chrysippus with his fingers in this ' 
posture, for the signification of numbers. Our 
modern artists, when they would exhibit arith- 
metic in their pictures, observe the same gesture. 
If this manual arithmetic were fully known, it 
would bring to light many difficult and obscure 
passages of old writers, which cannot be under- 
stood without it : their manner was to reckon 
upon the left hand until they came to one 
hundred, and from thence to their right hand. 
These postures were recorded among the Egyp- 
tian letters, or hieroglyphics, as unfit to be 
prostituted by the vulgar. Many of these nume- 
rical postures of the fingers are found in the 
ancient statues : the statue of Janus, in the 
capitol, exhibited in the hands the number three 
hundred and sixty-five, thereby intimating the 
days of the year, and that he is the god of times 
and ages. 

In the rhetorical actions of the hand, as in 
all others, the happy medium ought to be ob- 
served; for the action of the hand should be 
full of dignity and magnanimous resolution, 
making it a liberal and full index of the mind. 
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Hamlet's advice to the players should be read by 
the orator and painter as well as the tragedian? 
and every public speech and picture should 
consist of a certain moderation of gesture; no 
incomposed rashness^ or a too daring garb of 
action; neither super-finical demeanor, nor, on 
the other side, a bashful fearfulness, which is 
sure to discourage and disappoint the purpose 
of necessary motion ; yet of the two extremes, 
it is better that modesty should prevail over 
impertinence of gesture ; the tempering of gesture 
is not only to be observed from the things them- 
selves, but also from the age and condition of 
the orator; a smooth and calm action becomes 
an aged man endued with authority, which, to 
one in the flower of youth, wotfld be considered 
sluggish negligence: an orator should first con- 
sider with whom, and in whose presence he is 
about to speak ; if in the house of commons, 
courts of law, or in the hearing of a prince, 
another action is required from that of speaking 
to an assembly of people, or party of gay young 
men. 

Concerning this happy medium, there is a 
national decorum imposed by timCy and place; 
for according to the manners of that climate in 
which we converse, moderation may admit of 
various constructions. In Italy a superabundant 
gesture is esteemed and is necessary ; in France 
he is not k la mode and a complete monsieur, 
who is not expert in the discoursing garb of 
the hand ; in Germany, and with us in England, 
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for in our national complection we are nearly 
allied^ moderation in gesture and gravity is 
esteemed the greater virtue. Tte Spaniards 
have another standard of moderation and gravity, 
according to the lofty genius of Spain, where 
the hands are as often principals as accessaries to 
their proud expressions. I shall not notice the 
Dutch in this instance, as I have not been able 
to learn what pertains to them farther than specu- 
lative gravity : but as our language is grown 
so rich by the adoption of words of all nations^ 
and so altered from the old Teutonic, if the rule 
of moderation be persevered in, we may, vnth 
decorum and gravity, meet the hand of any of 
the warmer nsctions half way, with the manual 

adjuncts of our expressions. 

M- W. S 



Art. Vn. Extract of a Letter from an English 

Historical Painter at Rome. 

Rome, March, 1819. 

«««««« Since I last wrote to you I 
have visited Greece ; and though it is not gene- 
rally considered the thing for a painter to do, 
I am so delighted to have been there, that I look 
upon it as a good move in my life. The hard- 
ships one must undergo in travelling there, the 
excessive heat, the difficulties attending painting 
there, and the frequent disappointments one 
necessarily experiences in descending from fancy 
to reality, are enough to quell occasionally the 
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most enthusiastic spirit; but Athens, thfe resting 
place, redeems all. 

I entered the Piraeus at dawn ; it is a small 
harbour, or rather port, with some miserable 
houses on one side. One or two merchant ships 
were lying at anchor, and a few Greeks were 
wrangling on a kind of pier : the plague was in 
Athens, at least without the walls, and fortunately 
it never got in. The road from the Piraeus lies 
along the site of the long wall; midway you 
enter the olive grove that encircles Athens like 
a vast zone almost on every side. This past, 
a mile or so, the plain begins, and .the Acropolis 
becomes distinct; on which, notwithstanding 
some high towers, the Parthenon predominates. 
The town is entirely surrounded by a wall, and 
the Acropolis and the Areopagus together hide 
it completely from the view. As you approach, 
the temple of Theseus appears above the wall, 
with one palm tree, and Mount Hymettus be- 
yond, the very essence of every thing classic — 
and the colour is so too— here are no vivid greens, 
which belong to the Dutch school and not to 
Poussin— there is, on the contrary, a silent Egyp- 
tian sandy surface every where— no verdure— but 
grey ground aiid yellow burnt grass— the Acro- 
polis with the tone of Lodovico Caracci— the 
temple of Theseus a golden brown— the olive 
grove one belt of 'grey— the mountains Titian- 
esque, and the sky more so. 

I had an opportunity of judging of the effects 
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of the metopes in the Parthenon ; one good one 
remains at the south-west corner; they aj^ar 
nothing from below ; and I should think it im- 
possible to judge of their merit accurately at that 
distance by the naked eye. On the north-west 
comer are some metopes in a very bad style, of 
female figures sitting, one of which, however, at 
the comer, seems very fine; — but there is no 
getting near them. The basso-rilievo on the 
west side of the cella, which Lord Elgin only 
took in plaster, is said to be the finest ; because, 
say the architects, it could be seen more easily 
than the rest* Becauise these things camiot have 
their proper effect, or rather cannot be properly 
appreciated at such a distance, Wilkins concludes 
that they are inferior works. Now the principle 
throughout the Parthenon seems to have been 
that of lavishing labour and taste where it could 
produce no effect whatever ; such was the gilding 
or painting the band under the triglyphs with 
an exquisite ornament, which could nevet be. 
distinguished from below, and the cornice within 
the portico, where it was too dark. This pro- 
fusion, and what we should call useless high 
finish, is to be accounted for by a spirit of de- 
votion to the goddess ; and the best artists were 
honoured by being permitted to decorate, with 
their best works, even such parts of the temple 
as were out of the reach of examination. On the 
same principle the parts which were nearer the 
eye, the statue of Minerva itself for instance. 
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WiEli8 not of common materials^ as if the perfectioa 
of art dtself was not sufficient without costly 
materials to do hoinage to the deity of Athens. 



Art. VIIL Some Account of Danekker, the 

celebrated Sculptor. 

Danekker is a native of Stutgard, bom of 
humble parents* The early bent of his genius, 
which first led him. to a fondness for drawing, and 
made him once spoil some sinooth hewn stones, 
scratching flowers and figures on them with a 
nail, afterwards appears to have become too 
strong to be checked by the opposition of his 
parents. When the Duke Charles, predecessor 
of the late King of Wirtemberg, offered to admit 
one of their children into an excellent public 
seminary, his parents refused, fi:om a false idea 
that the students were only designed to fill the 
ranks. The boy entreated in vain, permission to 
accept the offer, and his importunities were at 
last silenced by confinement in his chamber. He 
contrived to communicate from his window with 
eight of his comrades, whom he persuaded to 
accompany him to the duke himself at Ludwigs- 
burg, to entreat an admission into the academy. 
The boys announced themselves, and were kindly 
received by the duke, who was delighted with 
the resolution of the would-be academician of 
thirteen. He was immediately placed in the 
seminary, where he found the means of a liberal 
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education^ which afforded him a fund of acquire* 
ments useful in his profession. He studied here 
nine years ; then made pedestrian tours to Paris 
and to Rome, profiting almost unaided by the 
opportunities they afforded him. In Italy he 
received kindnesses from Canova and Trippel, 
and was recalled by his prince in 1790, to his 
great grief, from the bright skies and the noble 
relics of Rome to the fo^ and cramped occu- 
pations of Stutgard. By way of recompense, he 
was made court sculptor, and professor at the 
academy, with a salary of 800 florins, now con- 
siderably increased, for which he is engaged to 
execute all the orders of the court. 

But the object of the Fine Arts which gave me 
the greatest gratification, was a single statue be- 
longing to M. Bethmann, the^ great banker* In 
a summer-house of his pleasing garden^ in the 
suburbs, you find a collection of admirable casts, 
executed at Paris ; besides one marble statue by 
Danekker, surpassing any thing I have seen in 
modem sculpture. It is an Ariadne seated on a 
lion, in an attitude of great difficulty of execution, 
but easy and graceful in the highest degree. She 
is reclining on one side— her right elbow sup- 
ported on the lion's shoulder, her head turned with 
a pensive grace— one drooping hand holds the clue 
of thread, while the other lightly supports her right 
foot. The position is so involveid that nothing 
but the most consummate art could have recon- 
ciled it with nature. It is one of the happiest 
conceptions of grace that an artist's imaginatiw 
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ever hit upon* The figure is the perfection of 
feminine beauty, with none of the pomp of the 
goddess, reclining in the soft graces of a volup- 
tuous but simple form. The marble seems, from 
the exquisite truth of execution^ to have a 
warmth, and ^e contours are rounded and soft 
as those of Titian. The lion is a majestic beasts 
worthy of the load he bears. The statue stands' 
on a pedestal, turning on a pivot, for the con- 
venience of viewing it in various lights. Da- 
nekker had this admirable statue fifteen years 
in. hand : he executed it for Mr, Bethmann, and 
received one thousand guineas for his inimitable 
labours: Mr. B. has, I understand, since he&OL 
offered for it nearly three times that sum. The 
artist is now employed for him on another work 
to match it. £. jD. 

Frankfort. 



Art. IX. Mr. Landseer on Chalk Engraving. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ANNALS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Sir, 
The course of my reading for the last year 
and a half having taken a new direction, I have 
to apologize for not having perused the fourth 
volume of your Annals of the Fine Arts till 
very lately. Is there not a little too much about 
my sons in it ? I am afraid there is, considering, 
that they are but youthful students : but let that 
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pass. I now take up the pen on account of the 
mention that, in pp. 133-4, is made of myself. 

You are therein pleased to compliment me with 
being " the best writer on the art" (engraving) 
^' in our times." This may be even more than 
a little too much. I hereby confess quantum 
mffkit of diffident confusion at sight of this com- 
pliment, and wish that your printer would here 
insert his hieroglyphic, if he has one, or note/ 
of a congee of reasonable profundity. 

Apart from this ticklish point. Sir, I appre- 
hend that it behoves you, as you talue the repu- 
tation of consistency, or aim at that of wisdom^ 
not to exhibit the weakness of him whose strength 
you would assert ; far less to join the interested 
and half-witted crew who would attribute to me 
what their own idle fears have conjured up — I 
mean the weakness of ** anathematizing," if this 
word be seriously used, the art of engraving 
in the chalk manner, or as it is expressed in 
your publication, with still further variance 
from the truth, " the mixed style of line and 
point." 

Some years ago, a coarse-minded and loqua- 
cious man, who had qualified himself for an office 
of scandal by having been footman and occasional 
clerk to a stipendiary magistrate in the country, 
and who had moreover a smattering of the 
stippling art, came up to London, and with the 
assistance of a pupil of Mr. Heath, became an 
inferior practitioner in this branch of engraving : 
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and it so happened that this noisy, conceited^ 
obtrusive and licentious person, having taken um- 
brage at certain truths uttered by me in public, 
was accustomed to revenge himself by such 
mUstatements as appear now .o be oLptog. 
through some unnoticed loop-hole, I suppose, 
mto your publication. What this man said or 
wrote I never thought it worth while to contra- 
dict. In fact 
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His praise was censure, and his censure praise.' 



But by " Annals," I am bound to suppose, records 
of truth are meant ; and I must therefore request 
you distinctly to state, that I disclaim the having 
uttered any such invidious sentiment of the chalk 
engravers art as your critic on Mr. Lode's por- 
traits. has been pleased to impute to me* 

I remember, indeed, in my lectures to have 
entered into something like an historical state- 
ment of the misemployment, by the publishing 
print- dealers, of the immature efforts of English 
chalk engraving, which in their ignorant cupidity 
(I speak of the publishers of twenty or thirty 
years ago,) they ran after j because it was novel, 
rapid and cheap : but as I closed even this plain 
statement of facts of actual occurrence — of facts 
of the truth of which the public are since abun- 
dantly satisfied— with the following words, I 
conceive that no man should say I have anathe- 
matized the mode of engraving which the writer 
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of the article in your Annals is so eager to ad- 
vocate. 

'* At length, however, this interesting art [of 
chalk engraving,] fetching a fev^ noble bounds, 
has escaped from the toils of its pursuers, and 
now roves at leisure, when, as a means of trans- 
lating pictures, it is more worthy than ever of 
being pursued." 

I hope in future, Mr. Editor, to be more regu- 
larly attentive to your publication, and to be able 
to subscribe myself. Sir, your constant reader, 

J. Landseer. 

P.S. I observe that your critic avails himself 
of the seeming authority of Bartolozzi. You 
must allow me to inform him, that it is but seem- 
ing : for though the practice of that distinguished 
engraver may appear to favour his view of the 
question, his own election did not govern his 
practice ; and I venture on my own responsibility 
to state, that .his often expressed opinion was 
in direct opposition to it. 



Art. X. Letter from Burke to a Student in Art, 

TO THE EDITOR OF ANNALS OF TflE FINE ARTS. 
Sir/ 1^9 Nassau Street, March 14, 1820. 

The enclosed original letter of Burke was 
given to me by the person to whom it was 
written, which if you think worthy of insertion 
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in your " Annals/' out of respect to the taste 
and talents of its author, it is at your service, 
by permission of the gentleman to whom the 
letter was written. — I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

William Bewick. 

[N. B. The Editor has printed the introductory communication 
nearly as it came, with little alteration. He has seen the 
original letter from Burke, and has. not the slightest doubt 
. of its authenticity, from his knowledge of that great cha- 
racter's hand writing, and other proofs.] 

The following anecdote relative to the late 
Honourable Edmund Burke is communicated in 
gratitude to his memory, principally to introduce 
a letter which he sent to Alderman Carr, of York, 
to be delivered to the. person by whom this 
anecdote is communicated. My occupation was 
that of a diamond jeweller. In the summer of 
1786 I was going to York on foot : when I had 
got six miles on the Uxbridge road, I heard a 
voice behind me saying to a servant on horse- 
back, " Ask that gentleman how far he is going 
before he stops." The carriage having reached 
me, the person within it asked me if I would 
step in ? I declined, as I was going to stop at 
a village called South Hall, about a mile distant. 
*'. Do, Sir, come in, it will rest you a little." 
His manner was so very persuasive that I got 
in : he was reading BufFon's Natural History in 
French. 
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We had some interesting conversation, and, 
among other things, I had shown him the first 
or second attempt I had made at engraving, with 
which he seemed surprised and pleased- From 
circumstances, I thought he was a gentleman 
farmer. But we arrived at last at a very hand- 
some mansion, and he introduced me to a lady 
and two gentlemen as an ingenious young man 
that he had met with on the road, whose name 
was Barrow. After dinner he took me to se.e 
his paintings ; and then I asked him to whom 
I was so much obliged for such uncommon civi- 
lity ? ** When you return to London, go to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds', and ask for Burke of 
Beaconsfield," and at the same time put 10s. 6d. 
in my hand, observing, as I was a foot-traveller 
I should find it convenient on the road : it was 
wrapped in a piece of paper. I omitted to ob- 
serve, that I had long had a desire to see, or, 
if possible, be acquainted with the Mr. Burke 
who made a farewell speech to the people of 
Bristol, that made a very lasting impression on 
me ; consequently the first house I came to after 
leaving Beaconsfield, I inquired . whether it was 
Burke the member of parliament that lived where 
I. had dined; and on being informed it was, I 
was much gratified to think I had my desire 
accomplished in so extraordinary a manner. 

On my arrival at York I wrote a very warm 
imagined letter to my patron at Beaconsfield ; and 
on my return to London, I went immediately 
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toSir Joshua^is, and finding Mr. Burke was still 
at Beaconsfield, I went there, and there he enter- 
tained me some days ; and on going with him 
into his study the day of my arrival, he put the 
following letter into my hand, saying, ** I give 
you this. Sir, to let you see I did not neglect 
answering yours." It was enclosed to Mr. Carr, 
who was to give it to me ; but 1 having left 
York, he returned it to Mr, Burke; and is as 
follows:— 

SiRy Beaconsfield, October 1, 1786. 

. I am much obliged to you for your letter from 
York, and for your receiving so kindly the trifling 
accommodation that it fell in my way by accident 
to afford you : I should, however^ be exceedingly 
concerned if it should become the mean& of 
raising in your naind expectations which it may 
not be in my power to answer, and of inducing 
you to engage in pursuits which all your abilities 
and industry may not enable you to succeed in. 
My circumstances are such as oblige me to keep 
within narrow bounds, and will not suffer me to 
show that countenajjce to talents I wish to show 
whenever I meet thiem. Your case, I assure you, 
is one of those which makes the reserves which 
prudence and justice indispensably require, some- 
what, painful to me. 

Not being able to undertake to support you 
in your studies as -a painter, I cannot, in con- 
science and honour, encourage you to abandon 
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wholly the business to which you are bred, and 
which is a very respectable trade. 

I do not, however^ mean at all to discourage 
you from the study of design, so far as is com*^ 
patible with that employment which must be 
the foundation of your support ahd your retreat, 
in case your progress in the arts, or the encou- 
ragement you meet with, should not equal our 
mutual wishes. 

Whether you can arrive at sufficient eminence 
as a painter to answer any good purpose, must 
be, in a great measure, uncertain; but^ at any 
rate, whatever progress you make in design, 
though not sufficient to accomplish you as a 
painter, cannot fail of being of very great ad- 
vantage in all those trades that are conversant 
in decoration, which are many, and some of them 
lucrative. I shall certainly, therefore, when we 
meet in town next winter, I'ecommend yoU to 
the Academy— to Sir Joshua Reynolds, provided 
your progress in drawing be such as will entitle 
you to learn there; and we shall talk further 
on the further steps you are to take. 

Your communicating your^ ideas to me in so 
open and friendly a manner, will, I hope, justify 
the liberty I take in recommending to you to 
put a little restraint on your imagination, relative 
to your views in life. 

The spirit of enterprise and adventure I cer- 
tainly do not mean wholly to damp, as it is the 
source of every thing which improves and adorns 
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society ; but, at the same time, it is more fre- 
quently tlie cause of the greatest disappoint- 
ments, miseries and misfortunes, and sometimes of 
dangerous immoralities. 

You seem to feel too much disgust at humble 
but honest situations in life, land to form too 
slight an opinion of those whom the order of 
Providence has destined to those situations. 
This is a serious mistake, whether it regards^ 
tie happiness of the virtue of men, which are 
neither of them much less in one condition than 
in another. 

Your own happiness is deeply concerned in 
not giving yourself over too much to the guidance 
of your imagination. - 

You wiU excuse the liberty I take, as proceed- 
ing from my very good wishes for you ; and you 
wiU do me the favour to believe me. Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Edmund Burke. 

P.S. I enclose this to Mr. Carr, of York, upon 
whom you will wait as soon as you can. 

I am, Sir &c- &c. 

John S. Bareow, Jeweller Sic. 
No. 1, little Compton Street, 
Soho, Citizen of the World 
in a Sky Parlour— the fate 
of most geioiuses. 
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" Tales of my Landlord'^ 

'BiCK Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, 
was wont t6 derive his origin from the ancient 
Family of 1* into, of that ilk in Lancashii*e, and 
occasionally hinted that he had somewhat dero- 
gatted from his gentle blood, in using the pencil 
for his principal support : but if Dick's pedigree 
was correct, sohie of his ancestors must have 
suffered a more heavy declension, since the good 
man his father executed the necessary arid, I 
trust, the honest, but certainly not very distin- 
guished employment, of tailor in ordinary to the 
village of Langdirdum in the West. Under his 
humble roof was Richard bom, and to his father s 
humble trade was Richard, greatly contrary to 
his inclination, early indentured. Old Mr. Tinto 
had, however, no reason to congratulate himself 
upon having compelled the youthful genius of 
his son to forsake its natural bent. He fared 
like the school-boy, who attempts to stop with 
his finger the spout of a water cistern, while 
the stream, exasperated at this compression, 
escapes by a thousand uncalculated spurts, and 
wets him all over for his pains. Even so fared 
the senior Tinto, when his hopeful apprentice 
not only exhausted all the chalk in making 
sketches upon the shopboard, but even executed 
several caricatures of his father's best customers. 
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who began loudly to murmur, that it was too 
hard to have their persons deformed by the vest- 
inents of the father, and to he at the same time 
turned into ridicule by the pencil of the son. 
This, led to discredit and loss of practice, until 
the old tailor, yielding to destiny, and to the 
entreaties of hi^ son, permitted him to attempt 
his fortune in a line for which he was better 
qualified^ 

There was about this time, in the village of 
Langdirdum, a peripatetic brother of the brush, 
who exercised his vocation sub Jove frigidOy the 
object of admiration of all the boys of the village, 
but ^specially to Dick Tinto. The age had not 
yet adopted, amongst other unworthy retrench- 
ments, that illiberal measure of economy, which, 
supplying by written characters the lack of sym- 
bolical representation, closes one open and easily 
accessible avenue of instruction and emolument 
against the students of the Fine Arts. It was 
not yet permitted to write upon the plastered 
doorway of an alehouse, or the suspended sign 
of an inn, '' The Old Magpie," or '' The Saracen's 
Head," substituting that cold description for the 
lively effigies of the plumed chatterer, or the 
turban d frown of the Soldan. That early, and 
more simple age considered alike the necessities 
of all ranks, and depicted the symbols of good 
cheer so as to be obvious to all capacities; 
well judging that a man who could not read a 
syllable, might nevertheless love a ptot of good 
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ale as well as his better educated tieighbouFg, or 
even as the parson himself. Acting upon this 
liberal principle, publicans as yet hung forth 
the painted emblems of their calling; and siga 
painters, if they seldom feasted, did not abso- 
lutely starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, as 
we have already intimated, Dick Tinto became 
an assistant ; and thus, as is not unusual among 
heaven-bom geniuses in this department of the 
Fine Arts, began to paint before he had any 
notion of drawing. 

His natural talent for observing nature soon 
induced him to rectify the errors, and soar above 
the instruction of his teacher. He particularly 
shone in painting horses, that being a favourite 
sign in the Scottish villages ; and, in tracing his 
progress, it is beautiful to observe, how by de- 
grees he learned to shorten the backs, and pro- 
long the legs of these noble aniihals, until they 
become to look less like crocodiles, arid more 
like nags. Detraction, which always pu:i^ue$ 
merit with strides proportioned to its advance* 
ment, has indeed alleged, that Dick once upon 
a time painted a horse with five legs instead of 
four. I might have rested his defence upon the 
license allowed to that branch of the profession, 
which, as it permits all sorts of singular and 
irregular combinations, may be allowed to extend 
itself so far as to bestow a limb supernumerary 
on a favourite subject. But the cause of a de- 
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ceased friend is sacred ; and I disdain to bottom 
it so superficially, I have visited the sign in 
question^ which yet swings exalted in the village 
of Langdirdum, and I am ready to depose upon 
oath, that what has been idly mistaken or mis*, 
represented as being the fifth leg of the horse, 
is, in fact, the tail of that quadruped, and, con* 
i^dered with reference to the posture in which 
he is represented, forms a circumstance intro- 
duced and managed with great and successful, 
though daring art. The nag being represented 
in a rampant or rearing posture, the tail, which 
is prolonged till it touches the ground, appears 
to form a point d'appuij and gives the firmness 
of a tripod to the figure, without which it would 
be difficult to conceive, placed as the feet are, 
how the courser could maintain his ground witii- 
out tumbling backwards. This bold conception 
has ft)rtunately fallen into the custody of one 
by whom it is duly valued; for when Dick, in 
his more advanced state of proficiency, became 
dubious of so daring a deviation from the esta- 
blished rules of art, and was desirous to execute 
a picture of the publican himself in exchange 
for the juvenile production, the courteous offer 
was declined by his judicious employer, who had 
observed, it seems, that when his ale failed to 
do its duty in conciliating his guests, one glance 
of the sign was sure to put them in good humour. 
It would be foreign to my present purpose 
to trace the steps by which Dick Tinto improved 
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his touchy and corrected, by the rules . of art,, 
the luxuriance of a fervid imagination. The 
scales fell from his eyes on viewing the sketches^ 
of a contemporary, the Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie- 
has been deservedly styled. He threw down* 
the brush, and took up the crayons, and amid 
hunger and toil, and suspense and uncertainty, 
pursued the path of his profession under better, 
auspices than those of his original master. Still 
the first rude emanations of his genius (like the 
nursery rhymes of Pope, could these be re- 
covered,) will be dear to the companions of Dick 
Tinto's youth. There is a tankard and a gridiron 
painted over the door of ^n obscure change-house 
in the Back-wynd of Ganderscleugh. — But I 
feel I must tear myself from the subject, or dwell 
on it too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto 
had recourse, like his brethren, to levying that 
tax. upon the vanity of mankmd which he could 
not extract from their taste and liberality -^- in 
a word, he painted portraits. It was in this 
more advanced stage of profi.ciency, when Dick 
had soared above his original line of business^ 
and highly disdained any allusion to it, that, 
after having been estranged for several years, 
we again met in the village of Gandejscleugh. 
I holding my present situation, and Dick painting 
copies of the human face divine, at a guinea per 
head. This was a small premium, yet, in the 
first burst of business, it more than sufficed for 
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all Dick's moderate wants ; so that he occupied 
an apartment at the Wallace Inn, cracked las 
jest with impunity, even upon mine host himself, 
and lived in respect and observance with the 
chambermaid, hostler, and waiter. 

Those halcyon, days were too serene to last 
long. When his honour the Laird of Ganders- 
cleugh, with his wife and three daughters, the 
minister, the . guager, mine esteemed patron Mr. 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, and some round dozen 
of the feuars and farmers, had been consigned 
to immortality by Tinto's brush, custom began 
to slacken, and it was impossible to wring more 
than crowns and half-crowns from the hard hands 



of the peasants, whose .ambition led them to 
Dick's painting room. 

Still though the horizon was over-clouded, no 
storm for some time ensued. Mine . host had 
Christian faith with a lodger, who had been a 
good paymaster as long as he had the means ; 
and from a portrait of our landlord himself, 
grouped with his wife and daughters, in the 
style of Ruben's, which suddenly appeared in the 
best parlour, it was evident that Dick had found 
some mode of bartering art for the necessaries 
of life. 

Nothing, however, is more precarious than 
resources of this nature. It was observed, that 
Dick became in his turn the whetstone of mine 
host's wit, without venturing either at defence 
or retaliation ; that his easel- >^as transferred, tp 
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a garret-room, in which^ there was scarce space 
for it to stand upright ; and that he no longer 
ventured to join the weekly club, of whicA he 
had been once the life and soul. In short, Dick 
Tinto's friends feared that he had acted like the 
animal called the sloth, which, having eaten up 
the last green leaf upon the tree where it haa 
established itself, ends by tumbling down from 
the top and dying of inanimation. I ventured 
to hint this to Dick, recommended his trans^ 
ferring the exercise of his inestimable talent to 
some other sphere, and forsaking the conmion 
which he might be said to have eaten bare. 

** There is an obstacle to my change of resi- 
dence," said my friend, grasping my hand with 
a look of solemnity. 

" A bill due to my landlord, I am afiraid,** 
replied I, with "heartfelt sympathy: " if any 
part of my slender means can assist in this 
emergence — " 

" No, by the soul of Sir Joshua," answered 
the generous youth, ** I will never involve a 
friend in the consequences of my own misfortune. 
There is a mode by which I can regain my 
liberty ; and to creep even through a common 
sewer is better than to remain in prison." 

I did not perfectly understand what my friend 
meant. The muse of painting appeared to have 
Mled him, aiid what other goddess he could 
invoke in his distress was a mystery to me. We 
parted, however, without further explanation^ 
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and I did not again see him until three days 
after, when he summoned me to partake of the 
fog with which his landlord proposed to regale 
him ere his departure for' Edinburgh* 

I found Dick in high spirits, whistling while 
he budded up the small knapsack, which con- 
tained his colours, brushes, pallets, and clean 
shirts. That he parted on the best terms with 
mine host was obvious from the cold beef set 
forth in the low parlour, flanked by two mugs of 
admirable brown stout ; and I own my curiosity 
was excited concerning the means through which 
the face of my friend's afiairs had been so sud- 
denly improved. I did not suspect Dick of 
dealing with the devil ; and by what earthly 
means he had extricated himself thus happily, 
I was at a total loss to conjecture. 

He perceived my curiosity, and took me by 
the hand : " My friend," he said, *' fain would 
I conceal, even from you, the degradation to 
which it has been necessary to submit, in order 
to accomplish an honourable retreat from Gan- 
derscleugh. But what avails attempting to con- 
ceal that which must needs betray itself even 
by its superior excellence ? All the village— -al! 
the parish— all the world— will soon discover to 
what poverty has reduced Richard Tinto." 
. A sudden thought here struck me. I had ob- 
served that our landlord wore, on that memorable 
morning, a pair of bran new velveteens, instead 
of his^ ancient thicksets. 
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" What," said I, drawing my right hand, with 
the fore finger and thumb pressed together, jiim- 
bly from my right haunch to my left shoulder, 
*' you have condescended to resume the paternal 
arts to which you were first bred — long stitches, 
ha, Dick?" 

He repelled this unlucky conjecture with a 
frown and a pshaw, indicative of indignant con- 
teippt, and leading me into another room, showed 
me, resting against the wall, the majestic head 
of Sir William Wallace, grim as when severed 
from the trunk by the orders of the felon Edward. 

The painting was executed on boards of a 
substantial thickness, and the top decorated with 
irons, for suspending the honoured efl^y upon 
a sign-post- 

" There," he said, " my friend, stands the 
honour of Scotland, and my shame— yet not 
so— rather the shame of those, who, instead of 
encouraging art in its proper sphere, reduce it 
to these unbecoming and unworthy extremities." 

I endeavoured to smooth the ruffled feelings 
of my misused and indignant friend. I reminded 
him, that he ought not, like the stag in the fable, 
to despise the quality which had extricated him 
from difficulties, in which his talents, as a portrait 
ojr landscape painter, had been found unavailing. 
Above all, I praised the execution, as well as 
conception, of his painting, and reminded him, 
that far from feeling dishonoured by so superb a 
specimen of his talents being exposed to the 
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general view of the public, he ought rather to 
congratulate himself upon the augmentation of 
his celebrity, to which its public exhibition must 
necessarily give rise. 

" You are right, my friend— you are right," 
replied poor Dick, his eye kindling with enthu* 
siasm ; ** why should I shun the name of an— an — 
(he hesitated for a phrase)— an out-of-doors artist ? 
Hogarth has introduced himself in that character 
in one of his engravings. Dominichino, or some 
body else in ancient times— Morland in our own, 
have exercised their talents in this manner ; and 
wherefore limit to the rich arid higher classes 
alone the delight which the exhibition of works 
of art is calculated to inspire into all classes? 
Statues are placed in the open air: why should 
painting be more niggardly in displaying her 
master-pieces than her sister sculpture? And 
yet, my friend, we must part suddenly ; the men 
are coming in an hour to put up the— the em- 
blem;— and truly, with all my philosophy, and 
your consolatory encouragement to boot, I would 
rather wish to leave Ganderscleugh before that 
operq.tion commences." 

We partook of our genial host's parting ban- 
quet, and I escorted Dick on his walk to Edin- 
burgh. We parted about a miile from the village, 
just as we heard the distant cheer of the boys 
which accompanied the mounting of the new 
symbol of the Wallace-Head. Dick Tinto 
mended his pace to get out of hearing,— so little 
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had either eariy practice or recent philosophy 
iBconciled him to the character of sign-painter. 
In Edinburgh, Dick's talents were discovered 
and appreciated, and he received dinners an<J 
hints from several distinguished judges of the 
Fine Arts. But these gentlemen dispensed their 
criticism more willingly liian their cash, and Dick 
thought he needed cash more than criticism. 
He therefore sought London, the universal mart 
of talent, and where, as is usual in general marts 
of most descriptions^ much more of the com-r 
modity is exposed to sale than can ever find 
purchasers. Dick,, who, in serious ear&est, was 
supposed to have considerable natural talents 
for his profession, and whose vain and sanguine 
disposition never permitted him Jo doubt for a 
moment of ultimate success, threw himself head- 
long into the crowd which jostled and struggled 
for notice and preferment. He elbowed others, 
and was elbowed himself; and finally by a dint 
of intrepidity, fought his way into some notice, 
painted for the prize at the luBtitution, had 
pictures at the exhibition at Somerset-house, 
and damned the hanging committee. But poor 
Dick was doomed to lose the field he fou^t so 
gallantly. In the Fine Arts, there i$ scarce an 
alternative betwixt distinguished success and 
absolute failure; and as Dick's zeal ^nd industry 
were unable to ensure the first, be fell into tilie 
distresses which, in his condition, were the 
natural <;onsequences qf the latter alteniative. 
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He was, for a time, patronized by one or two of 
those judicious persons who make a virtue of 
being singular, and of pitching their own opinions 
against those of the world in matters of taste 
and criticism. But they soon tired of poor Tinto, 
and laid him down as a load, upon the principle 
on which a spoilt child throws away its play- 
thing. Misery, I fear, took him up, and accom-^ 
panied him to a premature grave, to which he 
was carried from an obscure lodging in Swallow 
Street, where he had been dunned by his land- 
lady within doors, and watched by bailiffs with- 
out, until death came to his relief. A comer 
of the Morning Post noticed his death, generally 
adding, that his manner displayed considerable 
genius, though his style was rather sketchy ; and 
referred to an advertisement, which announced 
that Mr. Varnish, the well-known printseller, 
had still on hand a very few drawings and paint- 
ings by Richard Tinto, Esquire, which those of 
the nobility and gentry, who might wish to 
complete the collection of modem art, were 
invited to visit witiiout delay. So ended Dick 
Tinto, a lamentable proof of the great troth, that 
in the Fine Arts mediocrity is not permitted, and 
that he who cannot ascend to the very top of 
the ladder, will do well not to put his foot upon 
it at all. 
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Review of the Public Exhibition, 

New Works &c* 

Art. XIL Exhibition of Mr. Haydon's Picture of 
Christ's Triumphant Entry into Jerusalem, and other 
Pictures, now exhibiting at Bullock's Great Boom, Egj/p^ 
tian Hall, Piccadilly. ' 

PoR the four years, and upwards, that our wotk hast 
been established, and during great part of our former 
labours, have we run a perpetual gauntlet for asserting 
the right of Haydoti to tiie title of an historical painter 
of the highest otder* Letters, anonymous, imploring and 
threatening, with and without caricatures; friends and 
acquaintances, and people with whom we were only on 
speaking terms; artists with shrugs of shoulders, critics 
with expressions of regret, and actors with squeezes of 
condolence at our infatuation, bUndness and ignorance^ 
have been firing at our devoted heads, and shaking their 
own — and yet — can it be? — we are alive — our work 
is in being, increasing in favour ,and in sale— and— 
Haydon's picture done. 

Our triumph is now complete. Wait till the picture 
be finished was our reply, — it is finished — it is before the 
public, the first judges in the country have stamped it 
with their sanction, the public feehng has sanctioned the 
connoisseurs— we are satisfied — we are proud of every 
word or syllable that we have ever written upon the 
subject, and the pledge is redeemed that one yWeitc^^aid 
we had engaged too deep for redemption. 

The way in which the public press has burst forth in 
praise of Haydon's picture, will be an everlasting, hpnour 
to its spirit and taste. Our readers will recollect how we 
were taunted for mentioning his name in conjunction with 
the great men of other ages, whereas the public journals 
have joined his name with almost every one of them in 
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succession ; and as we are convinced, even now, whatever 
we might say of this picture would be looked upon more 
as an effusion of friendship than of judgment, we shall 
quote a capital account from the " Observer," to show our 
readers that there are others in the world who, though 
totally unknown to Mr. Haydon, think as highly of him 
as we do that have that pleasure. 

MR. HAYDON's picture. 

'^ Mr. Haydon has been, for some years, known to the 
public by an enthusiasm for his art, singular even among 
painters — by his fine studies of the Elgin marbles, and 
by his unwearied application to the highest class of 
history. He has now completed a capital work, and may 
congratulate himself upon the time and labour that it has 
absorbed. They have been well expended ; and whatever 
may be the duration of the British school, or the dignity 
to which it may rise, we can foresee no period at which 
it will not reckon this picture among its claims to dis- 
tinction. Short as the period of its exhibition has been. 
It has been so generally noticed by the daily papers, that 
we feel some reluctance in giving a description which may 
tell so little untold already. But the painter's own lan- 
guage has a value that makes it worth a more careful 
preservation than that of his little pamphlet ; and as we, 
with the habitual vanity of journalists, expect to have our 
files looked into by the great and the wise, by the philo-r 
sophers and the painters, of a thousand years to come, we 
give Mr. Haydon's description of, as he gracefully says,' 
his intention in his noble work. We look upon this little 
document. as very important, and without making any 
of those comparisons which Mr. Haydon's modesty would 
be the last to suffer, must feel how delightful it would be 
to have such illustrations of their own pencils from the 
great -painters of the past ages. How delightful to have 
VOL. V. NO, 16. K 
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Salvator Rosa giving us the history of his wandering 
clouds and sunless valleysi and helmed and cuirassed 
banditti in their fastnesses of the Apennine, and the whole 
glorious and living complication of the savage, the solenuii 
and the sublime. Then to foUow Titian's mind as it 
created his gorgeous pictures — his Danae, or his Peter 
Martyr ; or Raphael, as his hand flung life, Uke flashes of 
lightning, among his saints and sages ; to hear him as he 
stood over the cartoon of " Paul preaching," or the 
" Beautiful Gate," reveaUng the whole rich mystery of 
his genius. Why was this countenance bowed to the 
earth in such deep humility ? Why was the next lifted 
up in such beaming admiration? How he willed that 
eloquence should bum on the lips of the apostle, and 
excess of worship make the hearer awed and pale? How 
malignity should lour in the eye of the Jew, and philo* 
sophic doubt sit in the inquisitive aspect, of the Greek? 
Those would be preciqus as fragments of the mighty 
minds that in all their shapes Were mighty, as excursions 
of the eagle pinion into a new region, and developing new 
and consummate nerve. But their great value would be 
in their illustration of the matchless works that were like 
the pillars of the Israelites in their march through the 
promised land — to remain to posterity not simply evi^ 
dences of early triumphs, but memorials of a time when 
they lived under influences that had since seemed to have 
gone from them — influences like the immediate impres- 
sion of a power superior to man. The pencil is not the 
mind: it is slow, feeble, arid narrow, compared to the 
splendour, variety, and rapidity of imagination. The 
canvass may be covered with glorious beauty, and yet 
it may contain but the relicks and remnants of the power 
that has conceived its beauty ; a thousand visions of the 
sublime and the lovely have passed over the mind that 
coloured the canvass ; and of them all, not one may have 
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lieen ixdly embodied. The thoughts of day and night, 
the dreams and inspirations of years, have been summoned 
up and busied round the story ; and how few of these 
crowding and brilliant phantoms can find room upon that 
narrow ground. The intentions of the great painter for 
one picture wocdd make a succeaskm of mighty pictures. 
What Talue could be too high for the , intentions of 
Raphael meditating on the Transfiguration, or Michael 
Angelo fixing his intense eye on the vault of the Sistine 
Chapel ? We wish to see Mr. Haydoti's example adopted 
by our leading artists, and we -can conceive few memo- 
rials more gratifying to their contemporaries, and more 
instructive to the future, than such details of what they 
had intended to accomplish in the work which they added 
to the treasures of the civilized world. We leave Mr. 
Haydon to explain his own objects in the conduct of his 
story — none could do it with more moderation, and 
few could do it in language at once so vigorous and so 
graceful. 

" DESCRIPTION &C. 
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^ The verses from which the subject of this picture 
is more immediately taken, are from St. Luke, chap. xix. 
and from St. John, chap. xii. 16. ' Fear not, daughter 
of Zion; behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass's 
colt.' 

" * St. Luke, chap. xix. v. 36. * And as he went, they 
spread their clothes in the way.— 37. And when he was 
come nigh, even now at the descent of the Mount of 
Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples began to 
rejoice and praise God with a loud voice*, for all the 
mighty works that they had seen. — 38. Saying, blessed 
be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord, peace 
in Heaven, and glory in the highest. — 39. And some 
of the Pharisees from among the multitude said unto him. 
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Master, rebuke thy disciples. — 40. And he answered and 
said unto them^ I tell you, that if these should hold theip 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out.' 

*' ^ The subject chosen for this picture is one of the most 
important events in the life of Christ. It was, as it were^ 
his earthly triumph, and immediately preceded his agony 
and martyrdom. It happened a few days before the keep- 
ing of the passover, when the inhabitants of the neigh-f 
bouring country were crowding towards Jerusalem to keep 
it. Our Saviour himself was approaching the city for 
that purpose, curing the blind, and the lame, and the sick, 
as he passed, until the multitude, worked to the highest 
fervQur by the proofs of his divinity they continually 
witnessed, unable any longer to resist the evidence of 
their own senses, swelling to countless numbers as they 
pressed on, and awed into belief in spite of their worldly 
interests, by remembering the greatest of his miracles, 
the raising of Lazarua, they greeted him with such shouts 
as were heard within the walls of Jerusalem. Nuiaber^ 
of people already arrived, immediately left the city with 
palm branches in their hands, and went forth singing 
hosaimas to meet him. The two crowds joining, bore 
Christ in triumph down the Mount of OUves to th^ 
temple, spres^iqg their garments before him to ride over, 
rejoicing and praising God for all the mighty works which 
they had seen ! The whole city seemed to have been 
greatly agitated* as Christ passed through, the streets 
to the temple. The resurrection of Lazarus was imdoubtr 
edly the great stimulant to the feelings of the people. 
St. John s?iys, that the people with him^^ w^ien he called 
Lazarus from the grave, related what they had seenf -^ 

» 

* Matt. chap. xxi. v. 10.— The word used means, to tremble, i^ 
^hake, to be in commotion. 
+ S^. Jphn^ chap. xii. v. IT. 
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Imd it was on account of this that they met him^ And 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, disturbed by the uprosir^ 
and flocking from distant streets, said, Who is this? 
and the crowd answered, * This is Jesus, the prophet of 
Nazareth of Gallilee.' And the Pharisees, envious and 
mortified^ said among themselves, ^ See ye how ye prevail 
nothing ; behold the whole world is gone after him.' 
• '* ' In the midst of the multitude rides our Saviour, 
through a passage opened for him, as it were, by awe and 
respect. The subject by itself^ that is, our Saviour and 
the crowd only, would not have had sufficient human 
interest; it was therefore hoped, that by mingling episodes 
on each side> consonant with the spirit of Christianity ; 
by bringing forward some of the most prominent cha- 
racters of the Gospel, who had been indebted to Christ 
either for their health or their existence^ human interest 
might be added by the passions displayed, so as to ex^* 
cite> if possible, a deeper feeling in all Christian hearts* 
On the right hand of our Saviour stands an anxious 
mother, who has brought her repentant and blushing 
daughter for pardon. She hides her face with one hand, 
as if conscious of. being unworthy to look her Saviour 
in the face, and suffers her mother to put up her right 
hand for forgiveness. The reader must be reminded that 
the painter is only expressing what he meant to do ; the 
reader is still to decide whether he has done it. Im- 
mediately behind the penitent girl, is the other daughter, 
mamed and with her child, leaning forward, to support 
the spirits of her sister, and checking her own sensations. 
However anxious for her sifter, she is not unmindful of 
her own boy, whom she keeps to her side by her two 
hands, one on his shoulder and the other on his head. 
Her complexion is fair and her hair light, not uncommon 
in the east, in contrast tq the black hair and different 
temperament of her sister. Her air is meant to be that 
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of a young mother — domestic, Virtuous, feeling, and pious; 
The rery purity and goodness of such characters in life 
make them tender to the frailties of others ; for one of 
the great things which Christianity has done for the world, 
has been to render misery, misfortune, and deformity, 
causes of greater sympathy and affbction. Her child, too 
young to be interested in any of the anxieties of his mother, 
looks back with the vacant innocence of childhood. Be- 
hind is a friend in a red turban looking oyer, half curious 
and anxious. Between Christ's right shoulder and the 
mother of the penitent girl, with green drapery over his 
head, is Joseph of Arimathea : a pious warmth of feeling 
in his expression is intended. Immediately over the 
head of the penitent girl is the face of a Roman soldier, 
who has rushed in with another stream of people from 
the right, as if actuated by awe und curiosity. Imme- 
diately below kneels the good centurion, laying his civic 
crown and sword at the feet of Christ, and pondering 
solemnly as he approaches: the corresponding figure to 
the centurion on the opposite side, is the Canaanitisb 
woman, who is spreading her garment in the road and 
looking up to Christ with gratitude- By her side, in 
crimson drapery and a white turban, prostrate in adora- 
tion, has fallen a figure which was intended for Lazarus, 
but perhaps it may be too old. Above, in green, is Jairus 
and his daughter; the action of Jairus with his hands 
on each side of his daughter to present her, with his face 
as if sparkling with expression, was meant to denote the 
father, happy and delighted to find his child again alive, 
on whom his hopes are placed. The daughter bends 
forward, with her hands on her bosom, not daring to lift 
her eyes to her Saviour's face, but showing, by the nature 
of her expression, the feelings of her heart. By the left 
hand of Christ are St. Peter and St. John ; the one ex- 
pressing deep attention, the other enthusiastic attach- 
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ment. Between St. John and St. Peter is a fece scru- 
tinizing, and immediately behind St. Peter is St. Andrew, 
who is supposed to have caught a glance behind Christ 
of the penitent girl. The crowd in the extreme distance 
is descending on the edge of the hill, winding round and 
under the walls of the city, then turning after those im- 
mediately behind Christ, th^ whole multitude shouting 
hosannas as they come. On the right side of Christ 
in the crowd, a man actuated by enthusiasm, has raised 
himself a little above, and is pointing out Christ to his 
companions with one hand, and waving a palm branch 
in the other: — and between the palm trees and Christ's 
left shoulder, is another figure, turning back to those im- 
mediately behind, as if bidding them to follow him. The 
figure of our Saviour is now to be spoken of, and eveiy 
man must tremble to describe an attempt to represent 
so awM a being.- The moment chosen for his expression 
is one of conscious prophetic power — not when he is 
weeping or melancholy— not when the man of sorrows— 
but when excited by the furious enthusiasm of the people . 
to anticipate his death, and calmly but energetically col- 
lecting his feelings to bear it. There is something sublime 
in the idea, that in the midst of the highest earthly 
triumph, surrounded by a devoted and shouting populace, 
he alone would see ^ into the seeds of time,* and muse 
on his approaching sacrifice ! The enthusiasm of the 
people at that moment seemed to have aroused the 
energetic part of his divine nature ; and though on the 
sight of Jerusalem, immediately after he had begun to 
descend the Mount of Olives, he melted into sensibility 
at the misery he foresaw hanging over the city ; yet, his 
telling the Pharisees directly preceding this, that if the 
people were quiet, the * very stones would cry out,' proves 
that he shared in some degree the enthusiasm he had 
excited. He went strait to the temple, and overthrew 
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the tables of the moneychangers, with the feelings -o^ 
a being conscious of his fate, and determined no longer 
to stand on terms for the short period he remained, with 
hypocrisy, duplicity, or crime. In the same state he 
appears to have stayed in the temple, day after day, 
performing miracles and attacking the priests, till the 
very children shouted hosannas at the entrance, and the 
animosity of the whole Jewish Sanhedrim was roused 
to seize and. to sacrifice him. 

" ' What every one must feel is, that this is ' a new 
and different aspect for his character from any others 
and it is the moment that follows his triumphant approach, 
and precedes his pathetic lamentation over the city, that 
it is wished to develop by his air and appearance. ' If 
it be totally different from other representations of his 
divinity, let not those who are the judges decide it. is 
wrong because it is different — let them think a little 
before they decide, as the Painter thought a little before 
it was painted, and as his hfe will be devoted principally 
to Christian subjects, there is yet opportunity to paint 
all the various feehngs in which his divine nature dis-^ 
played itself. He will endeavour to show in future pic- 
tures his moments of love aad of agony, as well as those 
of elevated and prophetic Deity. How does he feel the 
miserable incompetency of his own imagination, who 
struggles to see that face in which all that is visible of 
the Deity is reflected ! — Pure ! — Serene 1— Smiling aw- 
fully and sweet ! — Bland ! — • Benignant ! — Lovely ! — 
Sublime in its. beauty !— Compassionate in its grandeur! 
— Quiyering with sensibility !— Terrible in its composure ! 
— Onmipotent in its sedateness ! 

'* * With respect to ^ the composition, it is contrary to 
the rules of the schools to have a canvass so filled. But a 
sea of distant people rolling in motion, and united in 
sentiment, contrasted with the full size of fore-ground 
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figures, thousands often appearing in all their yarious 
motions between . one head and another of the figures 
which are clos^ to the eye, is one of the most imposing 
and impressive sights in nature; and why should any 
man be restrained by an academic rule &om attempting 
to transfer to his canvass, that which in nature all have 
been impressed with? 

"/There is yet another subject on which permission 
must be granted to say a few Words, namely, the intro- 
duction of portraits. Close to the palm trees and behind 
the buttress, have been introduced Voltaire as a sneerer 
at Jesus, Newton as a believer, and Wordsworth, the 
living poet, bending down in av^ul veneration. This, 
of course, is a gross anachronism* But to gain any great 
object in poetry or painting, such violations of strict 
propriety have constantly been made, and such conduct 
can be justified by the greatest examples. They who 
are Deists object to it on another ground, namely, that 
it is making Voltaire sneer at what is perfectly harmless 
and innocent* But will it be pretended that Voltaire 
would not have sneered to have witnessed our Saviour, 
meek and lowly, and riding on an ass, followed by shout' 
ing thousands ? It has been said that it is unjust, and that 
it brings Voltaire into ridicule* But why unjust? The 
subject is the triumph of the author of that religion in 
whose divinity Christians believe, and through whose 
intercession all Christians hope for eternal life* The 
modem ridiculer of the whole system is painted looking 
at this triumph with his habitual sneer. By his side is 
placed Newton, who was a believer, and a greater intellect 
than Voltaire. If Newton be wrong, as Deists think him, 
Voltaire will be, as he ought to be, reverenced. If, as 
Christians believe, Newton be right, Voltaire will be, as 
he ought to be, ridiculous. Where then is the injustice ? 
It has been called an appUcation to the passions of the 
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million : it is not 8o« It is one to their common sense 
and feeling, by the means of imitation, the language of 
Ae art. The face of a man who never ceased to ridicule 
Christianity and its founders, is shown contrasted with the 
&ce of one who never ceased to bend down before them 
with reverence and awe and patient investigation. If 
Voltaire's expression, the consequence of sixty years* 
.Mbitual sneering and levity, suffers by comparison with 
^Ihat of Newton, the result of sixty years' profound deduc- 
tion and virtue, it is surely not the painter's fault, but 
Voltaire's misfortune. With respect to its bringing Vol- 
taire into ridicule, grant that it does — what then? Is 
a Christian to hesitate at doing any thing that may bring 
Voltaire into ridicule, who never hesitated at any jest, 
however obscene or blasphemous, that could lessen the 
respect due to those for whom he has an awful, feeling 
of veneration ? It is certainly amusing to see the extreme 
sensitiveness of Voltaire's admirers, to any thing that may 
hurt his dignity. It is amazingly interesting to contem- 
plate their indignation at his being held up to ridicule, 
when the very essence of their admiration of him exists, 
and can only exist in a doating chuckle over his heartless 
ridicule of others. Let any man ridicule Voltaire, and he 
is an ignorant, prejudiced, and purblind bigot; but let him 
ridicule St. Peter and St. Paul, let him sneer at the 
marfyrdom of those who stamped the intensity of their 
conviction with their blood — let him call Christianity, 
with Tacitus, an execrable superstition, and he is esteemed 
a man of enlarged views, a sceptic of enlightened capacity, 
who has had strength of understanding and liberality of 
seMment to shake off the prejudices of education !' 

** Mr. Haydon now concludes with an apology for 
intruding his own feelings of the characters represented. 
It was necessary that something like an explanation 
lAould be made of the picture ; it would have been evi- 
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dent that if any other person had done it, and praised 
it highly, it could not have been without his knowledge, 
and it cannot be supposed that he would have allowed 
any writer of his own catalogue to find very great fault ; 
he therefore chose to do it himself, by explaining that 
which all can feel, viz. the expressions, still leaving it 
to the spectator to examine for himself. 



'' Such is the language of this intelligent man in de^ 
tailing the successful labour of six years. Nothing that 
we can say could add to the clearness vnth which it 
brings the work before the eye ; and we shall add little 
in the shape of criticism. The^ story is fully told. The 
first glance decides the subject — tiie moment of the 
transaction — the impulse of the people. The artist has 
at once attained the triumph of the history painter. His 
colouring is superb. He has here attained the second 
triumph. No living eolourist has thrown upon the csoivass 
a richer and more powerful depth of tint. His picture 
glows with living splendour. Time vrill tone down its 
freshness, and thus add to its truth ; but the. passing of 
a century will not diminish its gorgeous beauty, nor 
perhaps produce its superior. The head of the principal 
figure has excited doubts. It is pale, the hair tinged with 
red, and the comitenance less lovely than contemplative. 
We should have probably preferred a darker shade for 
the hair and eyes, and tinged the countenance with some 
of that sublime, yet human enthusiasm, which might have 
glowed in the Son of David coming in triumph to the 
city of God. But on a subject of this order we must 
pay due deference to the judgment which has made it 
a long and anxious study. The painter has not rested 
in his first impression ; this head has been the result of 
many changes, and he has already had the testimony 
of, perhaps, the most perfect easting judge of the human 
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Countenance under strong internal feelings Mrs*: Siddons^ 
•that he has chosen well for the prophetic expression of a 
supernatural inind. This picture, which has been during 
the week exhibiting at Bullock's great room, has already 
attracted remarkable' attention, and there are few persons 
of any eminence in connoisseurship who have not seen 
it, and, we believe, with very unusual gratification. This 
we are pleased to mention, first for the sake of the arts, 
and next for that of the artist. Genius 'may be bom 
without public patronage ; but without it, the wing of the 
spirit is damped and weighed down, and the- man i»lost 
to the world. It is of importance to show a painter who 
will consecrate six years to the perfection of a single 
magnificent work, that his labour is not in vain ; that hisr 
silence and solitude shall have their reward; that his 
claim on the public is not the less to be acknowledged, 
because it is preferred only on rare and striking grounds, 
and that his only prejudice can exist in that impatience for 
applause which hurries his work in its crudeness b^ore 
the country. 

" Our advance in the Fine Arts is one of the most pecu- 
liar features of our later annals. Fifty years ago the 
questions wer6 — Can England have a School of Painting? 
Can patronage be found? Can the stubborn hands and 
stem minds of EngUshmen, inherit the pendl. of the 
South ? It was asked, in turn, Cetn the land of Shak-^ 
speare want imagination for the pencil ? Can the exube-' 
rant and glowing Uberality of England be frozen only 
when it approaches the Arts? Can the matchless dex-^ 
terity of the English hand, and the profound sensibility 
of a people of domestic, and hallowed,, and heroic afiec^ 
tions, be rude and heartiest only when they touch' the 
pencil ? But this question was scarcely tried by p^ctice.^ 
It is curious to see old Richardsonf, who, however, wrote 
no more than fifty years ago, debating the point, and 
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convipcing himself of the possibility of an English school 
only by a fit of enthusiasm. The question of the pos- 
sibility of an English school has. been long since decided, 
and the rapidity of its advance was natural to the vigour 
which the English mind throws into any favourite labour. 
But the necessities of a young profession have obviously 
retarded, its excellence. Portrait painting has naturally 
engrossed the abilities of our artists, and on portrait 
painting no substantial national character has ever been 
established. For those two hundred years portrait paint- 
ing has flourished in England, and some specimens of the 
obscure, paii^ters. of the last century remain among us, 
equal to the finest portraiture of the present day, so far 
as the handling and mechanical skill of the picture. But 
notwithstanding this general dexterity, which amounted 
to: an actual superiority in portrait over the Continent, 
the doubt was stiU sustained in its old vigour -r-whether 
there- could be, in the lapse of time, by any fortunate 
accident, by any. thing short of a miraculous infusion of 
new powers, any . thing bearing the name of the English 
School oL Painting. That thing has appeared, and the 
Continent are now. reluctantly admiring the English pencil 
in its triumphant progress through the. courts of Europe. 
But history painting is the sole foundation, of a great 
school. Sir Thomas Lawrence is a man of genius, and 
noble conceptions of beauty, singular mrace, and deUcate 
expression. But his excellence is. all tutored in history. 
We must deny ourselves the crowd, of observations that 
rise from this view. Our conclusion is, that the English 
school has trayersed the first stage to eminence, and that 
it is now to traverse another : there is no resting place 
in thd progress, of the Fine, Arts ; they must ascend or go 
down. On that mount of glorious beauty there is no 
table land. We dat^ a new aera from the time when it 
^as proved that a man of genius might devote himself 
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exclusively to history, with a security of that publie 
favour, mthout which he must give up his immortal 
dreams for daily drudgery. It is to the praise of the late 
gentle and excellent President of the Royal Academy^ that 
he first estabhshed the proof that history painting might 
not be ruin. We know no more honourable epitaph for 
this patriarch of the arts, than that he had devoted his 
life to history. Mr. Haydon has followed Ais high 
example^ and has, in our conceptions, followed it as a 
man of talent can alone condescend to follow, wiA U^er 
powers, aiming at higher excellence, and de&»lmg him<^ 
self to his labour with a studious, sectary, resolute en« 
thusiasm, worthy of his great aWKties, and his honourable 
ambition. Of Mr. Haydon's differences with the Royal 
Academy upon professional points, we know but little. 
But we eseaoot restrain ourselves from expressing the 
wish, Aat those differences should subsist no longer. 
Whatever concession is to be made, we consider it due 
to the dignity of a body so eminent as the Royal Aca*- 
demy, that the first should come from the individual. 
But the new presidency, and the altered circumstances 
in which such a change places that body, should dispose 
them to meet the advance in a spirit of manliness and 
sincerity, and thus put an end to controversies which 
have hitherto separated from them a man who is as likely 
as their most renowned names, to add distinction to the 
arts of England. In those observations we speak merely 
from our personal opinion." 



Whoever is the writer of this criticism, he is a most 
powerful and amiable man. We shall only state our 
own opinion of the head of Christ, and then con- 
clude. This is the part of the picture in which there 
was least unanimity of sentiment; but when one Con- 
siders the ciipmistances attending the attempt, our readers 
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wiU not be astonished; for every one who is a Christian 
indulges from youth in a poetical conception of this 
divine character, it becomes more pure and more intense 
in proportion to the strength of his faith and the pro- 
priety of his conduct. When one considers that no 
painter ever equalled in the remotest degree his own 
imagination of this head, it is not to be wondered at thai 
any representation whatever should not exactly hit the 
preconceived ideal perfection of mankind. Thus far we 
speak of any general representation of any head in any 
country ; and Mr. Haydon, as an artist, of course has had 
to contend with this principle unconnected with any local 
obstructions or any. personal feeUngs: but when we add to 
this inherent .difficulty in the nature of the undertaking 
which the greatest as well as the worst painter must 
always have to fighf with; when we add, we say, to this, 
the influent of picture dealers, the prejudices and per- 
sonal feelings connected with Mr. Haydon, surely no 
man will be surprised to hear that success, by a certain 
class, should have been denied to him in so sublime and so 
magnificent an undertaking as the head of the Saviour of 
the world : in short, every man who knew any thing of 
the art and its connections must have anticipated such a 
result. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that there were men 
who had determined in their own minds,, without even 
their own knowledge, that, let him paint what head he 
would, it could not be, that is, it should not be, what it 
ought to be; but, with all the unsophisticated unpreju- 
diced part of the visitors, with all women, with all those 
who had no cormection with art or with picture dealing, 
these, we have no hesitation in saying, were deeply imr 
pressed and decidely in favour of Christ's head ; after they 
had got over the novelty of seeing it varied from the 
estabhshed mode. 
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In addition to all the prejudices he had to conquer, 
which we have stated, Mr. Haydon has entailed upon 
himself an additional difficulty, by varying from the 
established mode of representing Christ. For centuries 
past it has been the regular principle to paint his brows 
knit and sorrowful, his nostrils open, his cheeks hollow, 
and his mouth sobbing, his forehead low, and his hair 
shallow on each side of his shoulders. The consequence 
was, in our opinions, a total destruction to all look of 
power or command : and let it be recollected that Christ 
Was not always submissive and meek; he reproved the 
Pharisees, he attacked the priests ; he was submissive and 
meek in laying down his life for mankind, but he never 
spared sin or wickedness in power or priests \ he exposed 
the corruptions of the Jewish leaders, and astonished the 
people often by his doctrine^ says St. Matthew, fob hb 
SPOKE AS ONE HAVING AUTHORITY ! By raising and 
expanding the forehead, upon the principles of the ancients, 
in our opinion this required look of command and influence 
is given ; and yet there is an expression of mildness about 
ihe eyes that proves to us, that this power would not be 
abused. The shape of the cheeks, as well as the nose 
£lnd the mouth, are also varied ; the mouth is the mouth 
of the prophet of Nazareth, it appears to us quivering 
with prophetic inspiration! No doubt it might have 
been made sweeter by taking off the muistachios and 
giving it a smile ; but it is not sweetness that is here 
wanting, it is bland majestic power; and this, we have' 
no hesitation in saying, he has completely succeeded 
in giving, and that the public, that is, that part of the 
public which has no prejudices to subdue, is decidedly 
in favour of the representation. 

Let any of our readers reflect for a moment what a 
dangerous thing it is to touch the religious prejudices 
of the world: by seeing a variation from the esta- 
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blished mode of paintiiig this head^ people are at 
first shocked ! — they have been always accustomed to 
see Christ, with pne expression, with one form of 
head, and when ihey see him represented with another 
expression, and with another form of head, they can- 
not think at first that it is Christ that is meant to 
be shewn them. This wrench to their habitual feeling is 
to be got over^ and people who have gone two 07 
three times and reflected candidly and impartially, have 
acknowledged that it has been got over. We confi- 
dently anticipate in the end the decided approbation 
of the head, and, as prophetic of this future judgment, 
we recount with pleasure, that Mrs. Siddons, whom we 
estimate as the great organ of Nature's deepest sensa- 
tions, decided, from her unerring impulse, that the 
head was true in expression and character, and that 
its paleness gave it a supernatural and pure look .of 
divinity. 

Those who are violently prejudiced against the head 
should, we think, be rather diffident of their opinicms 
after such a decision from this great mistress of human 
impulses. Let our readers remember all that we have 
said about Haydon, and they will perhaps now consider 
us borne out by the picture. He was in our opi* 
nion at the head of the art when we wrote about 
him two years ago, he is in our opinion no higher 
at present. The public opinion has only sanctioned 
what private opinion predicted. Were we inclined to 
triumph or to boast, we could make his contemptible 
enemies writhe beneath the lash of our pen, but success 
rend^s us magnanimous. We have no time or room 
for stronger feeling than infinite pity, and our infinite 
pity, they most assuredly have. 

As we remember Haydon through the whole of his 
pictures, it will be amusing to remember the various criti- 
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chsms that have been passed upon each of them. In bis 
first picture nothing was more severely censured than his 
giving Joseph the child, though now every body approves 
of the idea! — in his second picture the Dentatus, (a 
mighty stride in our opinion from the first), Dentatus was 
called " an old hump backed Scotchman," we do not 
quote from memory, but from an actual criticism in a 
periodical journal ; the Roman soldiers, a ragged l/andiUi, 
and the naked figure in the left hand corner, who is dying 
from a wound, was said to be put in to shew, in defiance 
of all costume, merely to shew how well Mr. Haydon 
could draw the anatotny of the human figure ; when 
Rafiaelle has put in such figures in his battles of Con- 
stantine: but such critics knew nothing of Raffeercs, nor 
any of his inventions. Then, again, who does not remem- 
ber the ridicule, the caricatures, the abase, that were 
poured upon the picture of Macbeth ! Macbeth was a 
caricature, ill-drawn and ill-painted, — the grooms were 
in positions they could not sleep in ! though the models 
for the grooms Jell asleep in that position, and slept 
soundly for three hours while he was painting them ! 
Then, the ornaments in the ceiling were not Gothic but 
Grecian, and yet the ornaments were copied literally 
from a Gothic tomb of the Kings of Portugal in the Ba- 
talha ! Again, in the Solomon, the columns were said to 
be Corinthian and not at all Eastern, and yet the columns 
were copied fi-om Villalpandus who has expressly written 
on the temple of Solomon ! 

Such are the criticisms and such are the remarks with 
which the works of a man of genius are bound to be 
assailed on their first appearance, which are rattled out with 
unthinking heedlessness by some, and repeated with pre- 
meditated malignity by others, as they dose over their 
wine, and chatter over their dinner, to settle the affitirs of 
nations, or anticipate the decisions of posterity. Although 
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such butterfly remarks die with the season in which they 
are uttered^ yet, for the time, they have their effect^ and 
weaken the fervour or dull the edge. of many who are both 
able and willing to foster native talent, and have not 
courage or decision to judge for themselves. 

We now conclude with congratulating our readers on 
the success of this picture, which proves an advance in 
the historical feeling of the country. We hope in future 
they win place confidence in our predictions, and give us 
credit for never suffering our friendly feehngs to interfere 
with our love of truth. J* E. 



Abt. XIII. Exhibition oftJie Works of British Artists 
placed in the Gallery of the British Institution, 
Pall Mall, for exhibition and sale, 1820. 

Among the pictures deserving of notice for their various 
degrees of intrinsic merit, the most prominent are the 
following. 

6. Fiew of Abbeville ; by Geo. Jones. 

A sweet little bit of characteristic scenety. 

7. Pandora formed iy Vulcan, and crowned by the Sea- 
sons, a Sketch from Hesiod. W. Etty. 

A classical and well coloured sketch, shamefully and 
partially hung. 

14. The Daughter of Herodias receiving the Head of John 
the Baptist* R. T. Bone. 

This picture exhibits considerable improvement in the 
essentials of the art. 

\1. A Veteran Highlander, who served at the Battle of 
Minden. D. Wilkie, R. A. 

Wilkie's characteristic portraits are deservedly esteemed. 
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This old warrior bears marks of identity, character and 
appropriate expression, with richer pencilling than Wilkie 
has lately used, and approximating to his first and best 
style. 

19. A celebrated Scotch Stag Hound, the property of the 
Marquis of Huntley. G. Hayter. 

Hung opposite to E. Landseer's Alpine mastiff, to which 
it is as opposite in nature, unaffected colouring and interest. 
It is too like Ward and too unlike Nature to please th^ 
unsophisticated critic. 

30. The Day before the Wedding. M. W. Sharp. 

A delicate and rich piece of humour. A cavalier is 
trying on the wedding ring upon a lovely girl who is 
modestly averting her head. Her duenna is encouraging 
her, and the jeweller, with his box of trinkets in his lap, 
is earnest only upon his goods. In the back ground, her 
aged, father, deeply interested, is investigating the mar- 
riage settlements with the lawyer. The scene is laid in 
a. splendid apartment, the architecture and perspective 
of which is as chaste and correct as if designed by 
a professor of that difficult ai*t. Mr. Sharp has before 
displayed both talent and taste in his architectural compo. 
sitions, as was shewn particularly in his Connoisseur, exhi- 
bited here some years since, and now in the collection at 
White Knights. The accessories of this picture are pro- 
perly introduced, and both carefully and- well painted ; 
and it abounds in genteel humour, and biens6ance of 
comic incident. His picture of the Music Master, now 
a distinguished ornament of the cabinet collection at 
Mr. Thomas Hope's, hangs by the side of a fine Metzu, 
and is no disgraceful pendant. 

. This artist has now reclaimed his rank in the London 
school, and we trust he will maintain it by industry, 
study and care. 
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39. Goodnight. E. V. Rippingille. 

A sweetness of feeling penrades this little picture, but 
it is still too black and opaque in its shadows, and too 
much in style like Bird. 

41. riew of Edinburgh from the Calton Hill; Even-' 
ing. G. Vincent. 

A grand and imposing view of the northern metropolis, 
less carefully finished than the artist's former works, and 
by no means an improvement upon them. The fore- 
ground and sky are finely imagined, but the aerial perspec- 
tive of the streets inefficient. 

42. Hercules killing the Man of Calydon with a blow of his 
Fist. W.Etty. 

A fine academy figure, well drawn and deliciously 
coloured. It is coarsely imagined but vigorously exe- 
cuted, and, like all the best pictures this year, wretch- 
edly hung. 

43*^ Waterloo, Jtme 18, 1815; Evening, O. Jones. 

Battles delight us not, but this batde must ddight every 
Englishman. This is one of the best we have seen, though 
too much like a bird's eye view, but a military friend 
assures us it is correct in costume and delineation. 

6L Bookham Church, Surrey. C. R« Stanley. 

Bookham» its neighbourhood and church are well known 
to us, and this beautiful and natural portrait of its village 
spires brought many delightful associations to our mind. 
The name of the artist is new to ns, bat an air of nature 
and unaffected pencilling pervades this and o&er of his 
works, which are hung in most discouraging situations* 

73. Old Mortality* H. Singleton. 

The old restorer of the monuments of the faithful of h^ 
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•sect is depicted by an intelligent pencil. Mr. Singleton 
exhibits less of his yellow manner in this little picture than 
usual. 

90. Crossing tlie Churchyard. Robt. Farrier, 

, » «■ • - _ 

** He whistled aloud to bear bis courage up,** 

After the first visit or two to this exhibition, we began 
to look in all the bad places for the best pictures^ and in 
this, which had twice escaped us, we discovered one of 
the most promising Uttle pictures in the exhibition. For 
expression, drawing and painting, it might really be mis- 
taken for one of Wilkie's early pictures, and is nearet 
to his best points thsga any artist who has painted in his 
.style and manner. 

109. Bacchanalians gathering Grapes. D. Wilkie, R. A. 

' ^' 'TJs true, 'tis pity, pity 'tis, 'tis true" — ^Wilkie is nqt 
Rubens, nor Rembrandt, nor Titian, but something much 
better than a mere imitator of either. '^ Men do not 
gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles," — ^nor 
will Wilkie produce good wine from his Bacchanalian 
gathering. 

122. Idea of Titana from the Pira Grove.-r-Vide Pau. 
Cor. C. XI. J. M. Gandy. 

Splendid, rich, an^ Grecian. Had some of Mr, Gaudy's 
ideas been taken for our New Street, Borromini would not 
have reared his head nor Batty Langley triumphed. 

127. A Trophy and Temple. 3. M. Grandy. 

Of similar merit with the last^ 

132. A Village Concert. W. Ingalton. 

In the style of Wilkie and manner of Bird, but inferior 
to both. 
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141. Macbeth. John Martin. 

Mr. Martin again triumphs in historical landscape. The 
idea is grand, but loses from its immensity. All large 
things are not grand, and the space here taken, and the 
armies here represented, like viewing a comet through a 
telescope of too great powers, it magnifies till it diffuses to 
thin and vapoury air. Martin must condense, and study 
drawing, colouring, and detail. As a sketch this is grand, 
but as a finished picture its defects in the above essentials 
overpower its beauties of conception. 

.152. The labt Interview between Brutus and his San Titus. 

J. Northcote. 

A mere whole length portrait of Mr. Kean, with a 
doubled up youth at his feet. Mr. Northcote's past merits 
and his age prevent us from saying all we think upon this 
picture. Time was when no such portraits were allowed 
to steal in here in the disguise of history. 

155. The Cup of Tea. W. M. Sharp. 

An old man enjoying his repast, richly pencilled and 
naturally coloured. Mr. H. P. Hope has confirmed our 
good opinion of it by adding it to his collec tion. To 
sell a picture is the wish of every painter, hot to have it 
added to the gallery of a judicious collector is beyond 
its price. 

163. Calandrinoy a Florentine Painter, thinking he had 
found the E(itropia (a black stone) and thereby become 
invisible, is pelted home by Af> Companions. 

H. P. Biggs. 

A strong but coarse feeling of hutnour pervades this 
picture, with a judicious arrangement of Ught and shade. 
The short and clumsy proportion of the figures displays any 
thing but a knowledge of drawing. The expressions de- 
serve praise. 
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178. The Combat between Balfour and Serjeant BothweU. 

Ab. Cooper, R. A. 

A spirited little battte piece ; but the characters are 
neither Balfour nor BothweU. 

182. No. 1. The House of Rubens in Antwerp. 
2. St. JaqueSf Antwerp. 

3* Jardin de Rubens. Geo. Arnold, R. A. 

Mr. Arnold in these three pictures has shewn a talent we 
have not of late given him credit for. He has been at a 
stand still for some time, but these are really a stride. 

211. The Three Dogs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
from a Poem written by Thomas Bridgman, Esq. in 
imitation of Burm*s ** Twa Dogs.'** E. Landseer. 

A canine conversation piece in which character, spirit, 
and national distinctions are well preserved. 

213* A Highland Whiskey Still at Lockgilp Head^ ArgylU 
shire. D. Wilkie, R. A. 

Wilkie 's himself again ! The expression of the spark- 
ling eye, piercing the no less sparkling spirit, just drawn 
from the illicit fountain, was never surpassed in this line 
of art. Every part of this picture beams with Wilkie's 
best points, and a head or hand from this is worth a 
wilderness of his Bacchanalians or Bathshebas. 

219. A Female in a Roman Costume. J. Jackson, R. A. 
A fine specimen of colour. 

250. Cottages near Linton, Kent. C. R. Stanley. 

A pleasing bit of nature. 

266. The Riposo ; composition. A. Aglio. 

An historical landscape of the Italian schooL 
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266. Fiew in Rotterdam. J. B. Crome^ jon. 

Fame has reported well of the works of the President 
of the Norwich Academy, this is but the first of his works 
that we remember to have seen, and she has not reported 
falsely. There is an originality of feeling, a truth of 
nature and a pictorial arrangement of the Port of Rot* 
terdam, with its picturesque vessels, that bid fair to place 
this artist in a righ hank of marine painters, 

270. riew of Greenwich from Blackwall. G. Vincent. 

Mr. Vincent's best picture this year; but is marked 
with a carelessness and an apparent want of study that 
does not indicate so great an improvement upon his 
former works, as his youth and inexperience in - the 
depths of his art would warrant. Let this young scion* 
of the Norwich school be careful" of entering the territories 
of Thomson's Castle of Indolence. The gates are strongly 
barred, and few escape. 

277. Alpine Mastiffs reanimating a Distressed Traveller. 

Edwin Landseer. 
This pictiu'e will bear us out in our assertions, for 
Snyders never painted better than the heads of these 
dogs, could not have painted the dying traveller neat 
so well, and never gave half the historical interest and 
elevation to, any of his pictures, unassisted by Rubens, 
as this possesses. 

279. Landscape ; Anacreontic Revels. W. Linton. 

" Listen to the museV lyre, 

Master of the pencil's fire ! 

Sketched in painting's bold display, 

Many a city first portray ; 

Picture then a rosy train, 

Bacdiants tripping o'er the plain ; 

Piping as they dance along, 

Roundelay or shepherd-song." 

Anac. Od. 49, ed. Barnes. 
<* 'A)'!, ^otyfSb^,^ &c. et passim in caeteris. 
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A beautiful idea, ^mbedied in a poetical and picturesque . 
tmion. If this young painter bontinue improviiig as he 
has done, in his art and in his studies from nature, aided 
by the poetical feeUng and architectural taste which per- 
vade this graceful composition, he will take a place in 
the art at present nearly unoccupied, and add to our 
landscape department, tasteful and elegant composition, 
graced with poetical figures and imagery, and embellished 
with beautiful architectural gems, studded in sweet and 
natural landscape. The composition is formed of a distant 
city of the purest Greek architecture, grandly composed — 
the distance aerial and Grecian, and the foreground a 
rich and sunny glade, on which a group of nymphs and 
fauns are treading the mazy dance with pipes and cym* 
bals. It is the most poetical landscape composition in 
the rooms, and has a delicacy of execution and a sweet- 
ness of tone truly Anacreontic. 

286. The Island in Clareniont Grounds ; a Storm passing 
off^ Miss H. Gouldsmith. 



Fair scenes like these should by such a fair pencil be 
depicted. Miss Gouldsmith equals her former work in 
this delineation of beautiful English scenery. 

• 

292. The Venetian Curiqsity Shop. Mrs. Ansley. 

Full of truth, spirit, and high j&nish. 

-294. Pistol annourici/tg to Sir John Falstaff the fkath of 
King Henry IP\ John Cawse. 

In the paucity of first rate works this year, the decent 
mediocrity of this picture rises into notice. The pom- 
posity of Pistol is exquisite. Cawse's paintings from 
Shakspeare are on a par with Young's acting, and this 
may be taken by some as no compliment, but we are 
sincere. 
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B0\. Mercury bringing the Golden Apple to Paris. 

' C. L. Eastlake. 

A classic air, the result of study, and the feelings of 
a mind deeply imbued with ancient literature, are spread 
over this picture, which was painted. at Rome. Its best 
parts are the back ground, and the idea of Mercury; 
its defects a low and weak tone of colour over the flesh 
' of Paris, and incorrect drawing in the fore-shortening. 
Mercury is well imagined, but floats too heavily ; the 
back ground is Grecian and such as must have graced the 
scene. The dog is the very dog of Paris, and the face 
of the principal figure is beautiful and expressive,. colour- 
ing excepted. From this example we conclude that Mr. 
Eastlake is a man of classical feeling, possessed of learning 
and a poetical fancy, deeply in love with the old masters 
of the Roman school, in whose presence he conceived 
his colouring, and that a speedy return to England, a 
study of nature, and the glow of colour that distinguish 
its best masters^ will alone entitle him to rank high in 
our growing national school t A longer stay at Rome 
will reduce him to a GaVin Hamilton, a Guy Head, or 
a Dumo*. 

311. View of Portsmouth, with the Dock-Yard; Boats 
recovering a Ship's Anchor ; with the Ryde Packet 
standing into Harbour. C. M. Powell. 

A very beautiful piece of English nature. The sea is 

* This latter English painter, who is known by a picture or two 
from Shalcspeare's '^ MeiTy Wives of Windsor/' painted for Boydell, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Soane, is thus spoken of in a perio- 
dical work of his day (177^), published at Rome : " II Signor Giacomo 
Dum6 Inglese occupa un distinto luogo fra gli artisti oltromontani 
che dimorano in Roma/' Let any one look at this picture^ which is 
lauded in this very Roman work as high as words can go^ and- say 
if they would be ambitious, of occupying sue'' ^ place. 
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truth itself; the vessels are neither Vandeyelde's nw 
Backhuysen Sy but British, of the present day, and cor*- 
reedy painted. 



XIV. Williams's Tom in Italy ^ 

Travellers through Italy, who have afterwards 
published their lucubrations, have generally been either 
tutors in the train of nobility, dandies with a train of their 
own, or poets so full of fancies and fervour, high ^ghta 
and brain<-maddenings, that to have expected any thing 
like a rational account of the pictorial state of this delicious 
icountry would have b^en quite absurd. 

Tutors generally go out ripe from the universities^i 
tainted marrow-deep with dassic lumber •^^A^ could not 
be supposed to acknowledge the existence of such an art 
fUB paintipg — they would much sooner see a dusty brick 
from Dioclesian's baths than the loveUest look of the 
loveliest; head that Correggio ever painted ; and poets ar^ 
so foil of their high calUng, that to give any thing but 
an ^ninteUigible notion of the efiect of some iminteUigible 
picture, was as much as any reasonable person had a 
right to hope. 

It is evident, therefore, that from, painters, and froiA 
painters only, we could expect any interesting account of 
art : yet most of the painters who have been in Italy were 
generally so occupied in copying, and so little in tbuiking, 
that they had nothing to say when they came home, except 
^ gusto,*' *^ grandiotol* and ** di $oUq in m ;" then they 
shrugged with their shoulders, took snuff, talked of the 
heal colour of Titian, the morbidezza of Correggio, the grace 
6f Parmeggiano, the " terribil via'' of Meechel Jnnyowlo, 
and the learning of Poussin. Any thing Uke a ratiooaF 
account of the character of the country, the nature of the 
inhabitants, or the principles of the great works, was out 
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of the question; they began large pictures with just 
knowledge enou'gh of anatomy to m^e them skin their 
figures, just knowledge enough of drawing to make them 
distort their feet, just ignorance . enough of the brush 
to make them colour like dirt, and just practice enough 
in the art to make them despair before they were half 
through their first attempt. The author of this work, 
Mr. Williams, is not a painter, we believe, but he. is in 
the profession, with sufficient taste and sufficient judg« 
ment, to interest artists by his accounts, sufficiently 
technical to puzzle every body else, and sufficiently pre*, 
judiced in favour of the " land o* cakes*' to make every 
one of its inhabitants read his book with rapturous 
applause, and welcome him over a glass of toddy with 
many an ecstatic toast ! His tour through Italy is a 
most entertaining account of the present and past state 
of Italian art — the most entertaining we have ever read 
since the one of the younger Richardson, and seldom 
so affected: his criticisms on the higher worbs of art 
shew he knows very little about them ; but he teBs 
his impressions in a manly way, and lets them take 
their chance int he world ; but his feehng for landscape 
and colour, his vivid pictorial descriptions of classic 
scenery, the painter-like way in which he brings at once 
to the mind's eye the tones of the buildings aiid the 
trees, the temples and the mountains, the sea and the 
sky, the sunny hills and the embrowned foregrounds, 
are so true that no painter can ever again blunder in 
painting an historical back ground either in Italy or 
Greece, if his subject be in these countries, should he 
have once read the account in ^this publication. Here 
and there are several faults in grammar and in spelling, 
such as campo Santa for Santo 8cc. &o. ; and Piranisi 
for Piranesi &c. -Sec. We wonder at this cpming from 
an Edinburgh press,- where we have heard that the 
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Verjr printers' devils solace the labour of beating by 
chanting the strains of Virgil or Homer, so cheap is 
jeducation, so uniyersal is knowledge/ and so classically 
acute are the humblest individuals; in life ! If these 
mistakes had been made by a London press/ it would have 
been a subject for the Scotch editors for seven years 
to come. It, is very amusing occasionally to see a true 
bit of Sawney peeping out through Mr. Williams's tour : 
every town . that is beautiful or picturesque reminds him 
of Aberdeen or Edinburgh ; every thing that is classical 
or romantic, of the Highlands or of Salisbury crags : but 
was there nothing, we may ask Mr. Williams> that re« 
minded him of Scotland but the beattties of. Greece ? 
Did not sometimes a sly stink in a bye street put him 
in mind of darling Edinburgh? — Oh, no! Mr. Williams 
has no nose — he is a watevcolour painter. But we will 
proceed with the extracts. He speaks of Holbein, at 
page 36, with very great judgment:— 

'^ Holbein was a native of Basle, and it contains many 
of his works. In the library, in particular, several of them 
are to be seen. The cabinet,' on which is painted Christ's 
passion, is. extremely beautiful, without hardness. I was 
surprised to find a work, of so much ease and splendour 
from the hand of this master, whose works, in general, are 
rather deficient in ease* His pictures of Erasmus and 
Sir Thomas More are full of nature. 

" A panorama of the Lac de Thim is on, exhibition' 
here, and, like the works of all the Swiss artists, is fuU 
of minute and trifling detail, without point or story ; an 
insipid catalogue of objects in which no one takes the 
lead. Why do they neglect the machineiy of nature in 
such a country ? Can they not seize the stormy skies, 
and flin^ them among the lofty pinnacles, and oppose the 
dark and solemn pines to virgin snows ? Is the train of* 
grandeur to be despised ? Have. the awful mountains and 
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8ti]^endou8 precipices no claims to those ghastly lights 
whieh, struggling in their progress from the sun, through 
the clouds and storms of such sublime regions, reflect^ as 
it were, upon the soul of man, and impress it with horror ? 
Shaote on the narrow mind that can see only a vapid 
outline, and paltry littleness !" 

His power in describing scenery is well shewn in these 
passages : — 

" Our first view of the Alps of the Orisons, with the 
young Frow piercing the horizontal clouds, was from th0 
Lac de Bienne. Picture^s give no idea of them, and 
I feai^ never can. The mind is struck with the wonderful 
work of God — awe, solemn awe, fills the soul in looking 
at ;these sublime productions of his hand. When the 
sun was set to the world below, and the blue smoke 
of the peaceful cottage was ascending through glooiny 
shade, the Alps were glowing in the heavens ! The 
cottages of Switzerland are so well known to you that 
I need not attempt to describe them; be it sufficient to 
say, that, as subjects for picture, they are quite inimitable; 
but I must confess I should, in general, prefer a part of 
one, with its interesting details, instead of a whole. The 
roof is often too high and unmeaning for painting. 

" The water from the Lake of Geneva is of a deep blue 
colour, and as it appears passing the washing bojats on the 
Rhone, near the bridge, one would imagine it was im- 
pregnated with dye. In a glass it is quite clear, without 
the slightest tinge." 

What follows is judicious; — 

" Some landscape painters live in the house which 
Voltaire fitted up as a theatre. Those gentlemen say^ 
that they paint their pictures chiefly in the field ; if so, 
it is surprising that there should be so little truth in any 
of their works. Such as are wedded to systems, and can 
see Nature through them only, had better stay at home ; 
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they will never be able to discover and appreciate her 
varied charms. In speaking of nature, I do not wisli 
to be understood as meaning a few individual scenes ; but 
as referring to the nature of a country in general, th^ 
collective perfections, and points of character, which 
satisfy the eye. 'Much may be gained, no doubt, by 
studying single views or objects ; but coxpprehensive and 
distinguishing qualities are only obtained and felt by ex* 
tensive investigation. Our celebrated Turner is remark- 
able for this : he does nothing at random ; every colour 
has a meaning, every contrast has a purpose, and all 
tending to give that full and perfect impression which 
alone can gratify the mind.'* 

He gives an interesting account of the Last Supper, 
when at Milan: — 

'^ As we could afford to spend only a short time in this 
interesting place, we hastened to see the painting of the 
Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, on the wall of what 
was formerly the Dominican convent, and lately a barrack 
for soldiers! This picture was said to be the greatest 
work of that celebrated master. Leonardo, fond of ex* 
periment, had made use of some improper mixture in bis 
process, which, added to the various vicissitudes of its 
fate, hastened its destruction. It is truly distressing 
to see its sad condition ; the whole of the left end being 
covered with grey stains, which involve the -figures in 
general obscurity. The head of Christ, St. John, and the 
two heads near our Saviour on the right, are the only 
ones entire. Judas is greatly damped, and the drapery 
of the third figure is quite destroyed. The whole is 
covered with dust, any attempt to remove which could 
hardly be advised, the blisters on the picture are so 
numerous, and so easily displaced by the sUghtest touch. 
Notwithstanding its being partly repainted by Pietro 
Mazzi, and the other disadvantages under which this 
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wotk appeals^ it has a good general and soft e&ct, not 
unlike the print by Moi^hen. The colouring is chaste 
and silvery^ and the finishing uncommonly careful and 
delicate. 

'^ In the cathedral of Piacenza thete are many paint«» 
ii^s of great celebrity; those especially by LudoyicQ 
and Annibal Qaracci are characterized by a happy union 
of simplicity and dignity^ The dome, too, painted by 
Guercino and Marozzone, representing the apqstles, is 
a rich feast of coloiiring \ and Procaccini's works on the 
roof of the quire abound in admirable design^ His picture 
likewise of the assumption, which was t^Len by the 
French, and almost destroyed, is the ruin of a superior 
work of art, the angel is excellent, and the buildingsi 
in good taste." 

His account of Correggio s pictures is full of feeling : — • 
** He yrho beholds the picture of the Virgin Mary 
with the infant Jesus, Mary Magdalene and Saint Jerome, 
(now in Parma, in Correggio's room,) must confess it ha» 
no equaL Where is there such delicacy as in Maiy 
Magdalene ? Where such a prostrate soul in adoration ? 
The Madona della Scudella, or the Repose in Egypt, 
(in the same room,) is also by Correggio ; and, next to 
the last-mentioned picture, is, perhaps, the finest work 
of this master in Parma. The harmony of lines, pro^ 
ducing the most agreeable ' effect, exhibits a profound 
knowledge of art, and the eye is not distracted by any 
unpleasing interruption^ The glory of the angels flowv 
with the forms of the* clouds, the douds with <he palm 
leaves, and those are taken up by the figures. Nor was 
it uninteresting to observe the genieral form of the light 
in those celebrated pictures. In the latter, begimiing at 
the top of the picture and fm^ng Itt the fe^t of the 
Virgin, it had something of the sh^pe of an S r^rreraed, with 
about a third part takeipi off the^ bp|^(Hft of tibe letter. The 
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4bonstruction of the light in the pictiire of the Virgin and 
Mary Magdalene, is, on the other hand, like the figure 
of a small h. These lights were surrounded by various 
cool and harmonizing hues of dusky red and blue, joined 
to the principal colours of the pictures, which were chiefly 
purple, white, yellow, flesh, crimson tones, and blue. In 
pencilling, the pictures exhibit no markings or touches of 
the brush, except in the draperies, which are freely 
painted and richly glazed, and, at the same time, carefully 
and exquisitely finished. In these remarks, I allude 
principally to the two celebrated pictures which I have 
just described. The paintings by Correggio in the same 
apartment are in his second manner, and not so pleasing 
in their composition, colouring, or expression.'' 

We are glad to see Mr. Williams has the courage, as 
well as taste, to speak decidedly in favour of the British 
dohool :— • . 

« " In the room containing thtf prize pictures by modem 
artists, we saw little to admire, except the mere drawing 
of the figures in a sort of semi-accurate style. In colouring 
they are gaudy, without splendour or richness; and the 
whole collection seems as if painted by the same hand. 
In short, they have no originality. The ancient statues 
seem to be their guide^ but they never seize the spirit of 
tliem^ nor look into the source from which all their perfection 
is derived. Nature is held as nothings or imworthy of being 
consulted ; and consequently a mawkish insipidity prevails 
in all, and we leave the collection with the impression, that 
the artists can never improve. In portrait painting they 
are even worse: I refer all men of taste to the picture 
of Maria Louisa, painted by the Professor of the Academy, 
to make their comparison between that and British art/' 

The following is very sensible : — 
^ *^ The gallery of the academy contains a regular series 
of ancient pictures, from Oiotto up to Domemcfaino : they 
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^are not the best specimens of the various mftsters^ yet the 

< series is extremely curious^ and distinctly shews the slow 

<but regular, progress towards perfection. From these 
pictures it is very evident that individual nature had not 

^been adopted for their study, as in the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. Even from its commencement/ and in their 
earliest attempts, the Bolognese school, and indeed all 

•the Italian painters, have had a notion of genera/ nature, 
and abstract ideas of dignity and beauty. The ray was 

> feeble, but it has guided these celebrated masters to all 

'their greatness. Would it not be instructing to have the 
progress of that school, which is founded on simple nature 
only, and to contrast it with the higher mode of study ? 
Such an investigation might conduct to . discovery, and 
to important results." 

These again are very stupid :— 

" It has been conjectured, I understand, by the in- 

«genious Mr. Cockerell, that this collection of marbles 
haa been originally intended for the tympanum of a 
temple. I hope, however, that II Pedagogo is not ad- 
mitted in Mr. CockerelFs arrangement. The representa- 
tion j too, of the dead figure, with the marks of stabs 
or cuts upon his right and left breast, appears to have 
no connexion with the family of Niobe. He is ndore like 
an unsuccessful gladiator ; and, compared with the gashes 
in his breast, the wounds made by the shafts of Apollo 
would have been comparatively small. This statue: is 

• likewise very highly finished in every part, even to the 
finest gloss, which seemed unnecessary if it had been 
intended to form one of this ill-fated family, as Mr. 
Cockerell supposes that they were represented in- tiie 

' tympanum. None of the other figures are executed with 
nearly the same care, though, according to this h3rpothesis, 

'they must have been more distinctly seen. It is true 
•thatJiie GreekB were jaeeustomed togiye as high finishing 
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.w^ee most exposed to view. In this partie^dar instaace^ 

4iowevery when the other statues are less carefully finished, 

there seems to be no conceiTable reason for the very high 

):pQlish of the figure in question — one of the sons, indeed, 

is not sculptured behind i yet this is the only figure, which 

appears to have been a fixture from the mark of an iron 

cramp, which is visible in the marble ; but, supposing them 

:'placed within a pediment, they would appear detached ^^4 

single figures without any grouping, and VBforuld look 

various ways, one, indeed, with his back to.wards the spef- 

lator. Would this be consistent with Gii^qcian ta^te ?" 

It is very amusing to read what a water«-cciour painter 

says about oils, for all water*col6ur paintet^ make attempt 

in oil, and generally fail : we hope Mr. WilUams has not 

been doing this : we should suspect it hots^ the following 

-passage:-^ 

'^ Much ingenious mechanism and patience," says he, 
^' is necessary to paint in oil ;" (we fear Mr. WjjUiams hip 
-found it so to his sorrow:) '^ it likewise requires,'^ continue 
he, '^ particularly pains and care, and does not admit of 
the hasty impressions of thought.^' Poor Mr.WjiUiams ! We 
fear he has been bungling : we rather suspect that neith/er 
Rubens, Tintoretto, tior Titian, ever found oilpainting an 
obstruction to their hasty impressions of thought. 

In page 101 he speaks of Titian as he oug^t to be 
spoken of. In page 113 he gives a most interesting 
accoimt of the different grounds used by the great masters 
^whose pictures he examined. 

*^ A large design, top, of the Virgin Mai^ in Heaven, by 
Fia. Bartolommeo, in which it appears that this great 
jsartist began his picture on the mo^ oare/^ outline, shaded 
with a brown or bistre colour* 

^f QiL examining the various grwnds on >i^h^ch thepe^reat 
^|men httre painted, I am enabled to ^ive 0^ ic#ow|i)g liit. 
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Baffiidle and Fra. BiEortolGHaitteo often used a taniuBd 
leather colour; Sebastian del Piombo, generally a daxR 
leaden colonr or black ; Guido and tihe Teniers^ occasion*' 
ally white ; Titian, Claude, and the Poussins^ a liEtkey> 
brown; Peter de Lair and Salvator Rosa, sometin^s^ 
Uack ; Angelica Fiesole, a gold ground. 

'^ The hue ot tone pf the grounds has generally had an- 
tnflueiice upon the colouring of the pictures. Those thatr 
have been painted on a black ground have, been sombre^ 
and dark; white grounds have produced silvery, clear, 
and light pictures ; such as have used mahogany coloured: 
grounds, and allowed them to appear through their paint- 
ing, have produced the most pleasing shades of grey, (I 
-apeak of landscape,) and these have often given a leadings 
tone and guide in finishing. Yellow grounds have pro* 
duced warm and tawny pictures, red grounds pearly and 
clear ones, especially if the colouring be thin." 

Here Mr. Williams is wrong, from want of practical ex^ 
perience; red grounds, we have heard a friend say, oa> 
whose judgment we can rely, have been the ruin of att 
pictures ; Bassan painted on red grounds ; many of hia 
pictures are gone ; all the Lombard school painted on red 
grounds, and their half tints are ruined. Titian and Paolo 
Veronese pabted on pure white grounds : the half tints- 
got thinner by time, the red ground shews through and 
destroys them ; whereas when the half tints get thin on 
white ground they are supported, instead of being in*« 
jured, and the colour stands. 

The following are admirable remarks : — 

*^ In walking through the gallery, I have found that the 
general mode of criticising the statues adopted by Idle 
visitors, was to measure them according to the height of 
the Apollo or the Venus de Medicis, than which method 
nothing can be more erroneous. Apollo may be a certain 
number of heads in height, and so may the Venus ; but 
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surely it does not' follow/ that a statue of Minerva or. dF 
Juno should have' tiie same proportions as a Veuus^ noi^ 
would it be expected that a Bacchus or a Hercules should; 
count heads with Apollo. They are all different in charac- 
ter^ and must be so in form and dimensions. In shorty the 
proportions of statues must not only be characteristic of 
what they are intended to represent, but must likewise be 
ihade to please the eye^ and answer the conception of the^ 
sculptor: the proportions of a Bacchus by Michael Angelo. 
might not suit those of a Bacchus by Bandinelli, although the 
figure might be the same in size, and equal in beauty. So: 
much depends on feeling. Is not Nature a gi'eat authority, 
who produces endless variety of proportions and dimen- 
sions in the human form, which might be selected by the 
painter according to hiis peculiar taste, and rendered in the 
highest degree pleasing?" 

At page 161 h^ calls Morghen the first engraver in the» 
world: ih this he is decidedly wrong; nothing that Morghen 
ever did, can be put in comparison with Sharp's Doctors of 
tire Church; for feeling, vigour, and execution. Mr. 
Shaip^ unfortunately is wo Scotchman. 
' We recommend the following extract to the nobility : — - 
"The pictures in the Palazzo Pitti are invariably hung* 
in gorgeous frames, on dark, green, and crimson velvet 
grounds; and here I may remark, that the ohve Mid- 
yellow grounds are better adapted for landscapes and light 
pictures, biit especially drawings ; a salmon colour likewise 
is favourable to landscape painting.** 

If we were to goon extracting all we like, we should 
extract the greater' part of the book: but we have been 
much entertained, arid caniiot avoid giving our readers 
what he says about the British School. — 

" In landscape composition, we in vain look among the 
Romans for any one to rival a Turner, 8l Calcot, a' 
Thompson'. The representation of familiar and rustic life/ 
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ki which WiLKiE rises «o far aboTe comparison or compe- 
tition, is to the Roman painters absolutely unknown. In por- 
trjBiit painjtingy lyhich of th^m can compare with a Lawrence, 
a Raebum, or a Geddes ?" (for Raebum and Geddes, we beg 
leave to substitute Owen and Philips ;) " or in miniature 
to a Saunders or a Thompson Y' (to which we beg leave to 
add Haytpr.) " In the department of history, Camuccini 
has certainly great merit; his drawing is good, and his 
taste is pure ; but in his works we look in vain for that 
depth of thought, that originality of conception, chiaro os- 
curo, vigour and power of colouring, which give so 
interesting and exajted a character to the paintings of 
West, Haydon, and others of our British artists. 

'* In the beautiful style of painting in water colours 
Britain stands supreme, or rather, she may be said to have 
appropriated it exclusively. The meagreness of style of the 
modem artists of Rome, in that department, and tl^eir 
total want of ingenuity in expressing the texture, and 
characteristic detail of various objects, independent of 
theif want of knowledge of colouring and effect, is not 
a little surprising, especially when we consider their 
opportunities and encouragement. Their pencil sketches, 
however, abating a little n^annerism^ are extremely 
beautiful. 

" In sculpture, however," he continues, '^ we are inferior 
to the Italians ; we have not a Canova or Thorwaldt 
SON. Chauntry and FLAXMAN,itistrue, are fast upon 
their heels." This is truth in part, but not fairly stated: as 
a sculptor Canova is certainly superior to Flaxman ; but 
as a designer Flaxman is infinitely superior to Canova. 
With respect to Thorwaldson, we think he never exe-r 
cuted any thing equal to Chauntry's Children, and 
Chauntry as a bust maker is certainly the best in the 
world ; we do not know whether he be not the best ever 
since the time of the Romans, not even excepting Bernini, 
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We have now done wifli Mr. WilHiLms as his book 
regards art, and recommend him to the artists as one 
from whom they will get a great deal of pleasant in* 
formation. 
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Art, XV. The laie Benjamin West, Esq. President 

of the Royal jlcademy. 

Benjamin West was bom at Springfield, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 10th October, 1738. His 
ancestors formed a branch of the family of the same name, 
which distinguished itself in the wars of King Edward III. 
During the reign of Richard II, the Wests estabUshed 
tbjrnselves at Long Cranden in Buckinghamshire, where 
'^,hey resided till the year 1667, when, following the 
example of Colonel West, an officer who distinguished 
himself at the battle of Worcester, and was a zealous sup^ 
porter of repubhcan principles, they embraced the doc- 
trines, practice, and peculiar habit of the sect called 
Quakers, In 1699 the principal part of the family removed 
to America with William Penn when he visited his settle-^ 
ment in the province of Pennsylvania; the grandfather and 
grandmother, on the maternal side, also accompanied 
Penn on his first visit to America in 1681. Mr. John 
West, the father of Benjamin, removed to Pennsylvania in 
1714, and married there, where he had ten children, of 
whom the subject of the present memoir was the 
youngest. 

The principles of his father and mother led them to con- 
sider the cultivation of any useless art as inconsistent with 
the simplicity and holiness of Christian life, and, of course, 
they would not have had any of their children instructed 
in drawing, even had they the means of doing it j but that 
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was out erf the question, as they lived above twenty miles 
from the newly established city of Philadelphia. Benja- 
min, at a very early age, exhibited an inclination for the 
arts, and, though not encouraged in his infantine attempts 
at drawing, was yet permitted to exercise his taste. He 
endeavoured to copy, says an account given by himself, 
whatever he beheld in nature that delighted him ; and a 
friend who happened to visit the family, was so much 
pileased with the efforts of the Quaker boy, that on his 
return home he sent him a box with pencils, prepared 
colours, a piece of canvas (on which he painted a picture 
that was recently in his own gallery) ; and, to his infinite 
delight, a print was at the bottom of, what he justly con- 
ceived, so precious a present. He has often declared that 
he never could forget the pleasure he enjoyed in con- 
templating this treasure; he placed it close by his bed, and 
many times in the night he put out his hand to feel that it 
was safe. The next day he secreted it in a garret, and 
played truant to devote himself to the enjoyment thus 
offered. He again absented himself from school the fol- 
lowing day, and as he was a favourite with the school- 
master, he sent to inquire after his health, which led to a 
discovery; his mother, on charging him with the fault, 
was struck with the frankness with which he acknowledged 
it, and listened with the utmost confidence to his assurance 
that on the morrow he would return to school ; she, how- 
ever, watched his departure, and, following him softly to 
his hiding place, found him laid on the floor, painting the 
before-mentioned picture from the print before him. He 
was much distressed at the moment, but immediately 
offered his work to his mother, who said, " Didst thou do 
this, Benjamin?" " Yes, mother," replied the infant painter, 
when his affectionate mother instantly threw her arms - 
around his neck and tenderly kissed him, " That kiss, 
said Mr. West in his latter days, " made me a painter. 
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As a corroboration of his early propensity to design, 
which, when it is copsidered lip had never seeQ a singly* 
work of art, is a wonderful proof ^fipus^te talent, it is as- 
serted that when he had attained only the ^eyentb year of 
his age, he drew with p^n gmd ink a correct sketph of one 
of his sisters whilst asleep ii^ her cradle. After this first 
attenipt at portraiture he cgnstantly devoted all his leisure 
hours to delineation^ ^.Ithough his materials were confined 
to the scanty powers of pen and ink, Sopn afterwards, a 
party of Indians, >vho h^d visited his native village, 
highly gratified with the sight of his sketches of birds and 
flowers, taught him the manner of preparing the red an4 
yellow colours with "^hich they painted their national and 
personal ornaments ; ^nd a piece of indigo, furnished by 
his mother, completed the collection of the thr^e primary 
colours, — an acquisition which highly delighted our young 
painter. He was also taught by the san^e Indians how tq 
shoot birds for models without injuring their plumage. 

At about the age pf ^fteen, Benjamin was confined tq 
his bed by a fever, and remained tljere several days, the 
window shutters being closed, by which m^ans his eye^ 
acquired the power pf expansion, and he, at times, oh: 
served living objects in the scenery before the window, 
moving as it were in apparitional forms aroiind his bed^ 
room. It appeared extraordinary to him, that small figures 
of men, cows, pigs, and fowls, should traverse the wall . 
and ceiling pf his room; and yet thp faict appeared tq 
his organs pf visiop, tpo unquestionable to doubt or to 
account for, upon the ground of emotions caused by his 
ilhiess. He related the circumstance to his friends, who 
seriously feared that his intellects were impaired, and 
sent for a physician, who declared that he was in a favour- 
able state of recovery, and that he had no reason to infer 
that his mind was unsound, although he could not but 
allow, that it appeared singular, that objects should be 



present&d to his sight, which other persons saw not ; 
and, therefore, prescribied for him a composing draught. 
Young West discovered, that upon his covering with 
^is finger a diagonal knotrhole in the window-shutter,., 
the vjysionary objects disappes^red, which fact caused his^ 
mental : fears to subside, sensible that there must there-, 
fore be , so^ne natural connexion between the objects., 
themselves, andtheir, representations on the wall of his 
ap£urtment. Upon perforating a parlour window-shutter 
horizontally, he produced a representation on the wall, 
of the objects on the other side of the street. Upon his 
recoveiy, he made a box^ having one of its sides perforated,, 
and with, the reflective qualities of a mirror he produced a. 
"Camera Obscura." He was surprised to find, upon his 
mentioning his invention to lyir. Williams, an artist, that 
he had received a more complete " Camera" from England, 
a short time before the remarkable invention of West. 
At the age of sixteen, he adopted the science of painting 
as a profession. At Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, and at 
the cities of Philadelphia and New York, he successfully 
executed several portraits and historical pictures. At 
the age of twenty-one, the produce of his industry enabled 
him to soar after excellence in historical paintings by re- 
sorting to Italy as the venerable and luxuriant abode of 
the arts.: Mr. W.est embarked from Philadelphia for the 
city of Leghorn, in the year 1760, at which period there, 
was a severe war between England and France ; in conse- 
quence of which, the ship in which Mr. West sailed> 
dropped anchor at Gibraltar, until it could be conveyed 
to Leghorn. Captain Meadows, afterwards Lord Newark, 
commanded such convoy ; and, upon his urbanity and kind-, 
ness to'Mr. West, was founded that solid friendship which 
afterwards : existed between them. After a short stay, 
^t Leghorn, Mr. West went to Rome^ » having first 
pbt^ined several klters of recommendation, to. Cardinal 
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Albant, and other persons of note at that place. By sueh 
means he ivas honoured with an introduction to Rafifaele 
MengSy Pompeio Battoni, and other aitists of merit, and 
contracted an acquaintance with Mr. Wilcox^ author of 
^ Roman Conversations," together with Mr, Robinson, 
afterwards Lord Grantham, To the improving society 
and liberal assistance of such able friends, may we attribnte 
that refinement of taste which Mr. West alterwards 
possessed. The Italians were anxious to witness tiie 
impressions of a young American first beholding the 
works of art in the Behridere and the Vatican, and con- 
ducted young West to view the ^ Apollo :' that beautifid 
statue being placed in a closet, and instantaneously opened 
to West'^s view, he enthusiaistically exclaimed : '^ My Grod, 
how like is that figure to a young Mohawk' warrior !*• 
The Italians at first did not approve of West's comparing 
the fine model of ideal beauty to the figure of an Ame* 
rican savage, until be explained his reasons for the com* 
parison, stating, that the Mohawks were well prcK 
portioned and well made — that their chests wete 
expanded by exercise --^ that their forms displayed great 
manly vigour — and that their nostrils were dilated like 
to the " Apollo," by the quickness of breathing adopted 
in the chase, to which they were fondly attached. " Often 
have I seen them," said he, ^* standing in that very attitude, 
and with an intense eye pursuing the arrow which they 
had just discharged from their bow." The Italians dlowed 
the forcible nature of the comparison. But the transitkmf 
from a few English portraits, which were all relating to- 
the fine arts to be seen in America, to the splendid speci- 
mens of ancient and modem art extant at Rome, so* 
forcibly affected his susceptible mind with feelings of 
ardent enthusiasm, as to cause temporary illness — the 
consequence of extreme wonder and mental irritation. 
His physician wfirned him of the dangerous effeets which- 
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lB%ht be wticipated from his continuance at Rome, ajEul 
be, thereforei returned to the more tranquil spot of 
jLeghom^ and resided i^ere in the house of Messrs* Jacksoa 
«nd Rutherford, who had furnished him with the before^ 
laoeptioned letters of recommendation. The soUcitoui 
attention of the principal inhabitants, together with the 
410^ of seap^bathing, sufficiently restored his good health 
/to enable him again to prosecute his Roman studies* 
iUpop his return to Rome, the productions of Angelo, 
iRaffaeUe, and Poussin, chiefly occupied his warm attention ; 
but a return of ill health compelled him to proceed once 
more to Leghorn, as a spot more congenial to the tranquil 
nentiments of a valetudinarian. He was shortly again 
confinned in compamtive good health, and, foUowio^ 
the advice of his friends, he went to Florence, as a 
new scene of study ; but the ardour with which he studied 
in the Florentine galleries caused an illnesa, which confined 
Jiim to his bed-room for six months, from which he was 
cifterwards released by the skill of Nanona, a surgeon. 
0£ eminence. During such long confinement of body, h^ 
was industriously engaged in sketching historical subjects, 
and in perusing the records of history. He was, at the 
isame time, kindly visited by many of the Italian and 
£nglish nobility, who displayed the greatest solicitude 
for his welfare. Upon his recovery, accompanied by 
ML Engli^^h gentleman, of good birth and taste, he visited^ 
at the particular advice of Mengs, Bologna, Mantuai 
Paima, Venice, and Verona, studiously observing th^ 
works of Caracci, Correggio, Tintpretto, Paolo Veronese^ 
Romano, Titian, and others, being the most renowned 
masters of the schools of the Loinl^u^ds and Venetian];;^ 
the greatest productions of which were in such cities^ 
After an absenpe firom ^ome of about jEifteen months, 
hfi returned to that city, having improved his skilli an4 
^sl^blidiLed a vigorous he^dtb of body, so that he wiMf 
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doubly prepared for the prosecution of his pencil. Hd 
then executed *' Cimon and Iphigenia/' and ** Angelica 
and Medora/' It was to poetical imagery and historical 
delineation that he was fondly attached, and he now 
painted several pictures, illustrating poetical fiction and 
historical fact. He devoted himself with enthusiasm to 
his studies, and received great encouragement from the 
approbation of those persons to whose opinions in matters 
of taste and art much deference was paid. But his 
intense application, although congenial to his vigorous 
mind, was not suitable to his constitution of body, and 
in health again threatened a severe impediment to his 
arduous exertions. He determined, therefore; to change a 
strange country for the respected land of his forefathers, 
and proceeded to London by the way of Parma, where 
he stopped for the purpose 'of finishing a copy of the 
famous picture of " St. Gerolamb," by Coreggio, which 
he had begun upon his former visit there. From thence he 
travelled to Genoa and Turin, being desirous of carefidly 
observing the works of the Italian and Flemish masters 
in those places. He passed through the French capital, 
and acquired an intimate knowledge of the rich works 
of art deposited in the palaces at Paris. In 1763, he 
iarrived in London. During the autumn of the same 
year, he visited Bath, Blenheim, FonthiU, Langford, 
Oxford, Windsor, Wilton, where he studied the picture 
of the "Pembroke Family," by Vandyke, and Hamp- 
ton-Court, where the " Cartoons" forin objects of very 
prominent interest. Delighted and improved by this 
gratifying EngUsh ' tour, he intended to return to the 
transatlantic seat of his infancy, for the purpose of sedut^ 
the slender fortune and fame which might be there ex- 
pected. But the then late accession of King George 
the Third, presented a most flattering prospect of saccdss 
to the young subject 6f our memoir, owing- to- the- v^ 
liberal and strenuous encouragement afforded by his 
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Majesty to the Fine Arts, contemplating them as a rich 
source of internal wealth, independent of that refinement 
which they are distinguished for producing; The Spring 
(wardens' Exhibition of works in the Fine Arts was first 
opened to the public in April, 1764. At the particular 
request of Reynolds and Wilson, Mr. West then exhibited 
his "Cimon and Iphigenia," and^* Angelica and Medota,'' 
together wiiha fiill length portrait of " General Monckton/* 
The approbation excited by those pictures, and the com- 
paratively flourishing state of the Fine Arts, at that period, 
determined him to settle permanently in England. Towards 
the end of this year he mamed an amiable young lady, 
whose afiections he had engaged whilst at Philadelphia. 
In the year 1766, those artists who had first engaged 
to exhibit their productions at Spring Gardens were 
incorporated as a regular society, called the "Incorpo- 
rated Society of Arts,*' whereupon Mr. West was elected a 
member and director thereof. He was a constant ex- 
hibitor at this institution, until the opening of the Royal 
Academy^ and also drew at its Academy held in St. 
Martin's Lane. In the year 1767, Mr. West was strongly 
recommended to the notice of his Majesty by Archbishop 
Drummond, upon his completing for his Grace the picture 
of " Agrippina landing at Brundusium with the Ashes 
of Germanicus.'* The archbishop introduced to the 
King, Mr. West and his picture, which met with his 
Majesty's great approbation, and he employed our artist 
to execute the picture of " Regulus," and afterwards 
prevailed upon him, particularly to direct his attention 
to Scripture history. The exhibitions at Spring Gardens 
were attended with success ; and within a short period, 
a fund of £6000 was raised. In consequence of the petty 
feuds between Chambers and Payne, which disturbed 
the peace of the' institution, most of the artists of emi- 
nence withdrew from it. TUs circumstance, added to 
the desire of forming an academy more worthy of the 
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arts and of the British natioDi gave rise to the foundatieii 
of the Royal Academy « The necessity, of sueh a step 
was> in 1768, represented to the King, who, admitting 
its expediency, nominated four artists-^Chambers, Coatee^ 
Moser and West, as persons to constitute a comxnitteey 
which was to devise a plan for a new institution, and 
to submit the ^ame to his Majesty. The most able artists 
were consulted upon the subject*, and a code of regulations 
was drawn up and approved by the royal patron, who 
warmly interested himself in the measure. The King 
appointed the academicians, and the first public meeting 
at the Royal Academy was held in December, 1768. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was elected the first president^ 
Mr. Coates, keeper; and his Majesty appointed Mr* 
(afterwards Sir William) Chambers, the treasurer. The 
council, consisting of eight artists, was also formed* The 
King directed that artists only should belong to the in* 
stitution, with a few honoraiy exceptions in favour of 
literature and science. Dr. WilUam Hunter was elected 
Professor of Anatomy; Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great 
lexicographer. Professor of Ancient Literature; Mr. 
Gibbon, Professor of History ; and Mr. Bacretti, Secre«- 
tary of Foreign Correspondence ; but all those offioerm 
were especially excluded firom the direction of the academy* 
Under such auspicious management, and from the. liberal 
views of the King, a flourishing result was anticipated* 

As we have not room in this Number for Ihe whole 
of the late President's life, we cannot find a more proper 
place to m^tke the separation, than at this period, wh^n the 
academy began to have some influence upon the public 
mind. The present account is that of Mr. West's youth 
and studies, and our next .will be that of his matore 
life and works in England. 
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DEATH OF MR^ PERCY. 

This artist, who was well known for his exquisite models 
in miniature size, expired suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, 
-whilst finishing a portrait of Prince Leopold. 

— -^- -■ - 

TRANSACTIONS AND OCCURRENCES OV ACADEMIES 
AND SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH ART. 



Art. XVI. Royal Academy. Election of Two 

Academicians. 

At the annual election, Messrs. Abraham Cooper 
■and Wm. Collins, both Associates of the Academy, 
were elected to the rank of Royal Academicians* 

FUNERAL OF THE LATE MR. WEST. 

Soon after Mr* West's decease, a deputation firom the 
Council of the Royal Academy waited on his sons to Apprize 
them of the intention of that body to honour his remains 
by attending them to the grave, according to the ceremo- 
nial adopted on the public interment of the late Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The corpse was brought to the Royal Academy on 
Tuesday evening, received by the Council and Officers, 
and deposited in the Model Academy on the ground-floor, 
which was hung with black. 

About half-past ten on Wednesday morning, the Acade- 
micians, Associates, and Students, assembled in the Great 
Exhibition Room, and the nobility, gentry, and the de- 
ceased's private friends, arrived shortly after. The chief 
mourners were in seclusion in the library of the Academy. 
About half-past twelve o'clock, the whole of the arrange- 
ments having been effected, the procession moved from 
Somerset House to St. Paul's Cathedral j it entered at the 
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great western gate, and was met at the entrance of the 
Cathedral by the church dignitaries, 8cc. 



Pall-bearers, 


• 


Pall-bearers. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, 




Right Hon. Sir Wm. 


His Excellency the 
American Ambas- 




Scott, 
Honourable General 


sador, 
Hon. Aug, Phipps, 
Sir Thomas Baring. 




Phipps, 
Sir George Beaumont, 
Sir Robert Wilsorf. 



CMef Mourners. 

Raphael Lamar West, Esq. 7 g^^^g ^f the deceased. 
Benjamm West, Esq. 3 

Mr. Benjamin West, jun. Grandson. 

Robert Brunning, (the old Servant of deceased :) 

Heniy Fauntleroy, Esq., and James Henry Henderson, Esq. 

(the Family Trustees and Executors of deceased :) 

and 

The Rev. Dr. Heslop, Vicar of St. Marylebone; the Rev, 

Mr. Borrodaile, Chaplain to the Lord Mayor ; and 

Joseph Hayes, Esq. Medical Attendant on 

deceased. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, 

(As Chaplain to the Royal Academy, and an Honorary 

Member.) 
Prince Hoare, Esq. 
(Secretary for Foreign Correspondence to the Royal 

Academy.) 

The body of Academicians and Associates of the Royal 

Academy, according to seniority, as Members, 

two by two. 

Students, two by two. 

Then followed the private mourners, consisting of 66 

gentlemen, among whom were Aldermen Wood and Birch ; 

Thomas Hope, Esq. ; Richard Payne Knight, Esq.; John 

Nash, Esq. ; P. Turnerelli, Esq. ; Charles Heath, Esq.; 
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A. Robertson,' Esq.; J. Martin, Esq.; C. R. Leslie, Esq.; 
W. Behnes, Esq. ; E. Scriyen, Esq. 
* It being Passion week, the usual chanting and per- 
formance of music in the Cathedral service could not take 
place, but an anthem was, by special permission, allowed 
to be sung ; and the Honourable and Reverend Dr. Welles- 
ley, assisted by the Rev. the Prebendary, performed the 
solemn service in a very impressive manner. The body 
was placed in the choir, and at the head were arranged, on 
chairs, the chief-mourners and executors. The pall-bearers 
were seated on each side of the corpse, and the members 
of the Royal Academy and other mourners were arranged 
on each side of the choir. After the anthem, the body was 
attended to the vault-door by the pall-bearers, followed by 
the chief-mourners and executors, and was conveyed into 
the crypt, and placed immediately beneath the perforated 
brass plate, under the centre of the dome. Dr. Welles- 
ley, with the other canons, and the whole choir, then came 
under the dome, and the pall-bearers, chief-mourners, and 
executors, stood by them. The members of the Royal 
Academy were ranged on the right, and the other mourners 
on the left, forming a circle, the outside of which was pro- 
tected by the marshals' and undertakers' attendants. Here 
the remainder of the service was completed ; and the sexton, 
;placed in the crypt below, at the proper period let fall 
some. earth, as usual, on the coffin. After the funeral ser- 
vice was ended, the chief-mourners and executors, accom- 
panied by most of the other mourners, went into the crypt, 
q^nd attended the corpse to its grave, which was sunk with 
brick-work under the pavement at the head of the grave 
of the late Sir Joshua Reynolds, and adjoining to that of 
the late Mr. West's intimate arid highly valued friend. Dr. 
Newton, formerly Bishop of Bristol, and Dean of St. Paul's, 
the brick-WQrk, of whose grave forms one side 6( Mr. 
West's. Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, lies interred 
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close by, as weH as those eminent artists, the late Mr. Opie, 
and Mr. Barry. 

The whole of this affecting ceremony was conducted 
with great solemnity and respect, and was witnessed by ast 
immense concourse of people. 

-Among the carriages attending in the procession wero 
thpse of the Lord Mayor ; the Archbishop of York ; the 
Dukes of Norfolk, BTorthumberland, and Argyll; the Mar- 
quesses of Lansdown and Stafford ; the Earls of Liverpool, 
Essex, Aberdeen, Carlisle, Dartmouth, Powis, Mulgrave, 
Damley, and Carysfort; Viscount Sidmouth ; the Bishops 
<of London, Salisbury, CarUsle, and Chester; Admiral 
Lord Radstock; Siip William Scott; the American Ambas- 
sadpr Sec. &c. &c. 

ELECTION OF A NEW PRESIDENT. 

At a general meeting of the Academicians, Sir Tho- 
mas Lawbence was elected President of the Royal Aca- 
demy in the room of the late Benjamin West, Esq. 



Art. XVIL Lectures on Architecture. By John 

Soane, Esq, 

Mr. Soane commenced his usual course of lectures 
on Architecture, on Thursday, February 34, 1820. He 
•began by observing, that among the Fine Arts, Archi- 
.tecture had ever held an exalted rank, and a pre-eminence 
over the other arts of design; and that the same con- 
cession must ever be made to it, when we consider the 
beauty and effect of ancient and modem structures, either 
.from an actual investigation, or through the medium of 
correct graphical delineations. 

The Professor remarked, that, at the present day, those 
who have been prevented by circumstances from visiting 
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Oi^ece or l^ome, have their path smoothed, and many 
of their difficulties cleared away, by the carefiil inves- 
ligatibns and accurate delineations Contained in some of 
6ur late works on the architecture of Greece and Italy. 
Among others, Stuart aiid Revett well know how to es- 
timate the beauties of chaste architecture, and with a 
li&udable zeal braved every danger that opposed their love 
of art. They made the works of the Greeks known to' 
their countrymen, who soon saw the superior excellence of 
these chaste specimens : many, however, had imbibed early 
prejudices, which were not to be easily eradicated : they 
looked at Grecian architecture as an innovation, and did 
their utmost to decry its Excellencies. " The far-famed 
Temple of Minerva Parthenon," says a writer of the time, 
** built by the united labour of Phidias, Ictinus and Cal- 
licrates, and at the joint expense of all Greece, was not 
80 considerable either in altitude or extent, as the church* 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, exclusive of the spire." The 
falsity of this assertion, said the Professor, may be im- 
mediately shown by a comparison of the two edifices. 

Some writers have not hesitated* to attribute to the 
Greeks a want of proper feeling for the beautiful in 
architecture, calling their Doric colimins gou^, and 
ascribing their narrow intercolumniations to a deficiency 
in their knowledge of construction: to the same cause 
have their hypsethral temples also, and those with a single 
rdw of columns up the middle, been attributed : but we 
know that the Greeks in their temples to Jupiter, con- 
ceiving it improper to confine that deity under a roof, 
always built in the hypsethral manner ; while those with 
a range of columns in the centre were intended for the 
worship of more than one deity in the same temple. The 
first of these observations, said Mr. Soane, can only 
apply to the Doric order, in the proportions of which the 
varieties are infinite. The Greeks used a more manly 
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Doric in such temples as were dedicated to Jupiter^ than 
in those of the other deities ; and in every instance whserp 
the Doric order was used, the proportions were made 
to correspond with the character of the edifice. These 
varieties in the Grecian orders did not arise from accident, 
but were the result of reflection and settled principles. 
Avenues of trees were the type from which the Greeks 
took their ideas of the arrangement of columns, and they 
perceived that when closely ranged, the eflFect was more 
beautiful than when the width of their intercolumniations 
gave them a meagreness of effect. 

The Professor judiciously remarked, that distribution, 
construction and valuation, are among the principal ob- 
jects of study worthy the attention of the young archi- 
tect. A tasteful knowledge of distribution vnll give 
elegance and beauty to his structures ; yet beauty of 
appearance without solidity^ is of little worth : construc- 
tion, therefore, claims the most serious consideration of 
the architect who would excel in his art ; a knowledge 
of its principles and practice will enable him so to arrange 
his edifice, that every part may receive its full and proper 
support, without being borne down by ponderosity of 
material: by a knowledge of construction he is em- 
powered to direct and inform the artificers, instead of 
leaving to their heedless ignorance the execution of his 
crude and ill-defined ideas. . A knowledge of valuation 
is requisite in the correct ascertainment of the expense of 
his designs, without which mistakes will arise that will 
occasion disappointment to his employer, and a loss oC 
reputation to himself. To avoid these evils it is necessary 
for the architect to have a correct knowledge of the pro- 
portions and value of the materials to ber employed, with 
every incidental expense likely to be incurred in the pro- 
gress of the work. Without this, fine drawing,. elegance 
of design, and a classical purity of taste, will be of little 
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value, tending but to disappoint the patron, disgrace the 
architect, and degiade the profession. 
f- Decoration^ t^hen applied to architecture, signifies the 
carving and ornamental parts of a composition, and is 
as essential in architecture as colojirs in painting. But 
decoration should be appUed with discrimmation, neither 
too largely nor too sparingly ; the principles of its appUca- 
tion by the ancients and moderns should be investigated, 
for the same style of decoration will not apply equally to 
villas, halls of justice, palaces, and mausoleums ; such 
misapplication would be as contrary to the principles laid 
down by Vitruvius, as to the suggestions of reason4 
Structures erected for different purposes should have 
a marked diflFerencie of character ; for no rule or standard 
can iEipply equally to all ; and was it indeed possible that 
such a rule could be combined, architecture, instead of 
ranking as the noblest of the Fine Arts, would be the 
meanest and most mechanical. 

Mr. Soane then called the attention of the students 
to the three orders c(s executed by the ancients, and 
observed, that the proportions of an order was varied in 
its application, so that it might assimilate in character 
with the edifice of which it was to form a part. This 
is evident from the various examples of the ancient orders 
now remaining, in no two of which are the proportion^ 
exactly similar. The Professor cautioned the students not 
to suffer themselves to be misled by the recurrence of Ucen- 
tious examples, even when such were found among the 
works of the ancients. He observed^ that, among others, 
Michael Angelo, Cigoli, and Ammanati, sacrificed at the 
shrine of false taste; neither was Raffaelle nor Bernini 
exempt from censure. They introduced various innova- 
tions and conceits into the art, and from Italy these errors 
spread through other parts of Europe, and graduaUy found 
their way into England, where many architects of the 
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day fbUowisd in the same track. If^ said Mr. Soane, ym 
retrace the various changes architecture has und^oofa^ 
since the tiiae of the Greeks, we shall find that its beauties 
have never been, obscured but for a time; for arehit^tural 
purity is so firmly established on the solid basis of pbilo* 
sophy and truth, that its excellencies can never be totally 
lost but with the declension of human intellect and re^ 
fihement. The orders serve as an^arcfadtectursd grammaryr 
and whep judiciously applied, always tend to beautify and 
improve the edifice; 

Solidity of construction, convenience in distribution and 
beauty of design, may be esteemed the three cardinal 
virtues of architecture, and they distinguish the produce 
tions of the enlightened architect, from the works of the> 
bungUng copyist. A knowledge of the principles- of arcbi* 
tecture should not be confined to its professors -only ; it 
should be understood by the public at large, and itd value 
would then be duly appreciated. 

Architecture, observed the Professor, can only flourish 
under the cheering beams and enlivening smiles of royalty^ 
or firom the warm patronage of spirited aiid opul^it in* 
dividualsrf' Various causes operate at present to prevent 
our government from patromsii^ ardiitecture to any 
extent; but let not' the vouns artist be dismayed: per-^ 
severe \a^ ardbor, and >Ly circumstanees wiU a>Le to 
enable you to shew the power of your art. If your oppor-» 
tunities do not extend to the erection of large stntctures, 
yet smaller erections wUl come under, your superin-^ 
tendence ; strive then to display so much taloat in smaQ 
buildings, as may shame some- of oar larger structures. 
But yet, if a correct feeling do not prevail in the public 
mind towards the art in general; if a rigid and paisimo-^ 
nious economy, or a morbidity of feeling towards art^ 
chill the eiForts of the young artist, his spirit wiil be 
subdued, if not broken, by the languor of disappointment i 
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blit diat dds may never be the case, is my earnest hope : 
persever&i and you wOl yet find ojpportmiities of giving 
gttch evidence of the increase of talent^ and the improve- 
ment of national taste, as may make this capital 16 rival^ 
if not to surpass, those 6f the continent in arcHitedtural 
splendour. 
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* From the remains of the great works of antiquity, said 
Mr. Soane, in his -second lecture, it is evident that neithei^ 
llibour nor expense was spared, that they might descend 
to posterily as monuments of sound construction and pure 
taste ; and among the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, 
this glorious principle was carried to an almost incredible 
extent. The pyramid]^ of Egypt, above all other erections 
{Of antiquity, unite a solidity of material and firmness of 
construction, calculated to resist the ravages of alUdevour- 
ing time, and the convulsions of empires, tilt that period 
shall arrive, when 

^ The cloud-cappefd tow'rs, the goi^eoas palaces. 
The solemn temples^ the great globe itself, 
Yea, all whidi it ii^^rit, shall ^ssolve*'— 

From the great stores yet existing of Grecian arclutec* 
tare, the student must form his taste ; while firom the 
Roman remains, he may obtaiii true ideas of soGdity of 
construction : these distinctions will be offered to the 
view of the young architect who visits the classical soils 
of Greece and Italy; and investigates with a judicious 
discrimination the merits of the various edifices which 
will be there presented to his view. 

When the young architect has formed his taste from 
the' purest models of Greece and Rome, being previously 
well versed' in the principles of construction, with the 
assistance of a judicious patronage he may begin to put 
into execution some of the chaste productions of a well- 
stored mind. But, alas ! how seldom is the happy archi- 
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tect aUowed to execute his design without curtaihnent^ 
how beautiful soever it may be ! Instead of a magnifipent 
portico, corresponding in grandeur with the character 
of his building ; four small columns surmounted by a 
pediment, are, perhaps, made to supply its place; and 
even this will, in many instances, dwindle under the 
pressure of a parsimonious economy, to three-quarter or 
semi-columns, or pilasters, and too often to the total 
suppression of either ; or if he be permitted to make the 
principal front handsome, he is necessitated to leave the' 
others destitute. When such privations as these occur, 
they are opposed to every thing that is grand and noble in 
architecture, which, under an enlightened patronage, has 
produced wonders of art, that have deserved and obtained 
the admiration of the world : but what can be expected, 
even of this noble art, when the grandest efiusions of its 
professors are smothered and paralyzed by a chiUing 
economy: when we find our noble art struggling with 
such oppressions as these, we may with reason exclaim. 
Oh ! Architecture, '' once mightiest amongst the mighty, 
how art thou fallen" since the days of Pericles and 
Augustus ! 

The Professor now noticed the methods used by the 
ancients in viranning and Ughting their apartments, vidth 
the proportions of their doors and windows : he adverted 
also to their staircases, few examples of which remain 
at the present day. He dilated more fully upon the 
staircases of the modem architects, of which he enume- 
rated many instances as highly deserving admiration. 

In the course of the lecture, the Professor observed, 
that architectural beauty and effect can only be produced 
by ingenious combination and correct distribution, and 
that by proceeding upon this principle of designing, the 
student would be enabled to unite beauty of exterior and 
a regular gradation of parts, with an artist-like arrange- 
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ment of the interidr ; for^ said he, you must remember^ 
that beauty and grandeur are not to be obtained- by 
occasional porticoes or arcades, not by continually varying 
the forms of your buildings, into ^circles, polygons, and 
squares : to produce beauty of e£Pect, consistency, har- 
mony, a^d continuity of character must prevail through 
every part of the design. 

^ The Professor now proceeded to observe, that in 
his last lecture he had noticed the neglected state of 
architecture in this country, with the apathy that pre- 
vailed in the public mind towards its beauties and ad- 
vantages. This neglect, he said, arose not from a want 
of ability among the estabtished members of the pro- 
fession ; neither was there any deficiency either of talent 
or taste among the students in architecture ; and of this^ 
our annual exhibitions, and the designs tendered for the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy, were solid evidenices 
and convincing proofs. But, said he, the architectural 
students of England labour under great disadvantages 
compared with those of France, from there being no 
public schools where they may obtain the necessary 
instruction in the . art. Had we such institutions, we 
should not so often see designs adapted to warm climates^ 
with open porticoes and colonnades, transported intp our 
cold and damp atmosphere : this, however, is but one 
of the numerous errors which might be obviated had 
we a public school of architecture. 

Let me ask, said Mr. Soane, what would painting and 
sculpture be, without the advantages they derive from 
their schools, and the visitors who inspect them? Ha,d 
the students in architecture equal opportunities, it would 
excite among them a yet more ardent emulation, and 
raise in their minds such a noble spirit for their art, as 
would make them pursue their studies with an unremit- 
ting ardour. 
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When his Ittte Majesty grat>ioasly founded an academy 
of paintitigy sculpture^ and architecture^ for -Ihe advance- 
mient of art, it wae int^ded* that each should equally 
partake of* the royal patronage. Professors were ap^ 
pointed to deliver lectures on the different branches of 
art, witH a view to the improvement of thd students. 
Fortius purpose a Professor was appointed in architecture 
also, whose office wks to read six lectures annually, cal- 
culated' to form the tiaiste of the students from the purest 
sources, pointing out to then! the beauties and defects 
of the various productions of the art, referring them 
to such worked as might be most serviceable, and guarding 
them against the contagion of bad examples and false 
taste. Had we schools in die Royal Academy for archie 
tecture, as well as for painting and sculpture, provided 
with models of ancient buildings of an ample dimension, 
with casts from the parts at large, it would place the 
architectural student in a situation to pursue his studies 
with confidence and advantage. 

When the young architect shall have such opportunitiea 
for study as those I have recommended, said the Pro^ 
fessor, and a liberal patronage afterwards gives him em-^ 
{doy, then, and not till then^ will architecture flburish, 
and its beauties and advantages be properly appreciated 
in tW. cotmtry. P P ? PP 

(To be continued in our next.) 



Aet. XVIII. Surry Institution. Lectures an 
Architecture by Mr. Elmes. 

The lectures delivered here during the last season, 
have been on the chemical phenomena of nature and 
art, by Mr. Accum : on the literature of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, by Mr. Hazlitt : on music, by Dr. Crotch : and on 
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the elements of civil arohitecture, by Mr. Elmes. As 
the subject of the last course is more immediately con* 
nected with the nature of this work, we give the following 
abridged report of it. Mr. Elmes treated his subject 
dironologically ; in his first lectures noticing the archie- 
tecture of the early nations^ such as the Egyptians, 
Hindoos, and Persians ; then proceeding to the ri^, 
progress, perfection, and decline of the art among the 
Greeks and Romans ; after which he pursued the subject 
to the period when it was almost extinct in the dark 
ages, traced its revival amo^g the Italians, and finally 
brought his review down to the present day, when he 
freely criticised the want of pure taste evinced in many 
of our recent public structures. 

In his first lecture, Mr. Elmes observed to his audience, 
that it was his intention to render architecture as popular 
as the technical natiure of the subject would admit, and 
he would endeavour to clear away some of the difficulties 
which deter many an admirer of the art from searching 
into its beauties. 

Architecture, said the lecturer, has had its rise, pro- 
gress, meridian, decay, and revival. Its rise took place in 
the earliest ages of the world : it made ample, progress 
among the Egyptians and the early Greeks, reached 
its meridian in the age of Pericles; scintiQated and de* 
cUned among the Romans; became torpid in the middle 
ages ; and was revived with literature and the other arts, 
by the great and illustrious people of modem Italy. 

In England also, the art has gradually advanced towards 
perfection, and the new reign we have just commenced, 
has opened with the most auspicious omens. To our 
late revered Monarch the arts are deeply indebted for 
his personal exertion in their favour, during the clouded 
days of turbulence and warfare. This encouragement led 
to our present improved style, and paved the way for 
our future greatness. Richardson almost prophetically 
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fiaidy many years since, '' I am no prophet, nor the son 
of a jprophet; but I will venture^ to predict, that if ever 
the ancient, great, and beautifnl taste in painting," and 
I take leave to add, in architecture also, " revives, it 
will be in England." Our dearest wish should be, that 
it may be in our days, and that our eyes may witness it. . 
• The last reign, including that of the Regency, first gave 
a large sum of money exclusively to the arts in the 
purchase of the Elgin and Phigalian marbles; and the 
government of George the Fourth have shewn the first 
instance in English history, where the public patronage 
of the arts, so essential to the fame of a great and en- 
lightened nation, has been annoimced in parhament. '^ As 
far as his Majesty," says. the ostensible minister of the 
crown, in the lower house, at the first meeting of par- 
liament in the new reign, " had already presided over 
the councils of the nation, the result had been glorious. 
He trusted and was persuaded, that his Majesty would 
have the gratification of adding a new page, of lustre to 
the English history; and, that as there. was nothing of 
glory left to achieve, his Majesty would snatch the only 
remaining laurels, by cultivating the arts of peace." , 

May his Majesty's intentions be . accomplished ; and 
may the laurels of peace, and the ever-blooming flowers 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture ; of literature, 
music, and of poetry, entwine his brows, and make the 
reign of George IV. the golden age of England. Happy 
will it be for us, if to the glorious names of Pericles:, 
Julius II., and Leo X., we can add the name of George IV., 
as the most enlightened and liberal protector of the 
arts, since the great days of Grecian, Roman, or Italian 
splendour. 

After various other observations, the lecturer proceeded 
to notice the earUest architectural works of which we 
have any record. The structures of the antediluvians,, 
as mentioned in holy writ, were adduced as proofs, that 
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even in that early period they had attained a considerable 
knowledge of construction. 

. He then mentioned the earliest buildings of the de- 
scendants of Noah, among the principal of which were 
the tower of Babel, and the cities of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The structures of the early Egyptians were next noticed, 
and their pyramids, obelisks, labyrinths, and temples, 
were descanted upon and explained. 

In the second lecture, after various prefatory ob- 
servations, the lecturer proceeded to introduce to his 
iauditors the excavated temples of the ancient Hindoos. 
Those temples carved out of the solid rock, in many 
instances display not only skill, but taste also. The 
elements of the Indian style, like those of the Egyptian, 
are derived from excavations, and are deserving of ad- 
miration for their vastness and peculiar character of 
beauty and decoration. 

' The excavations in the islands of Elephanta and 
Salsette, near Bombay, were instanced, and the yet 
more extensive excavated temples in the mountain of 
Ellora, near Dowlatabad, in the Deccan. From the 
excavations of the Hindoos, he proceeded to their erec- 
tions, and traced the affinity which existed between them : 
he now finished his review of the architecture of Hin- 
dostan, with an examination of the style practised under 
the Mogul Emperors. 

* He next proceeded to notice the structures of the 
ancient. Persians, Hebrews, and Chinese, which were 
severally explained and elucidated by various drawings 
of the different styles mentioned in the course of the 
evening. 

. The third lecture was upon the state of architecture 
in Greece, from the earliest ptoods to the founding of 
Athens by Cecrops ; thence it was continued onwards 
till brought to its perfection in the time of Pericles. 

The cabin or wooden hut of the^ Greeks, was adduced as 
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the type of the earliest of the orders of architectaie^ 
namely the Doric ; the various diaracteTisties of this noUe 
and masculine order were explained; and the origin of' 
the graceful lonic^ and rich Corinthian^ were next dilated 
upon. The elements of the Grecian style were defined as 
consisting of three classes^ or modes called orders^ while 
those of the Romans are five. Nature dictates but three 
modes of building, which may be distinguished in every 
style, namely, the robust, the chaste, and the elegant: these 
the Greeks embodied in their Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 

The general character of the architecture of the Greeks^ 
said Mr. Elmes, was superior to every thing that had 
been seen before, and surpasses in pniity of style and 
propriety of character, aU that has been executed since. 
The Grecian architects never violated the inherent pro- 
perties of any object to produce an artificial efiect : the 
Romans, on the contrary, executed works containing gross 
violations of the rules of architecture and pure taste. 
Such is the Colosseum, the Theatre of Marcellus, the 
Pantheon, and such are their amphitheatres; structures 
that excite wonder and amazement, and seize upcm our 
admiration, not for their faults, but in spite of them. 

I most willingly allow, added the lecturer, to the Roman 
architects, splendour, magnificence, and vastness of con- 
ception, and if their advocates require it, a carelessness of 
expense, and a lavish profuseness of decoration in all 
their public buildings : and if they praise them for their 
knowledge of scientific construction, and bold command of 
the arch, the vault, and the cupola, I shall not perhaps 
contradict them, provided they do not too much insist 
upon the purity of their taate. But of this I am certain, 
that the Romans were, never eminent for that purity, 
elegance, and tasteful simplicity, that above all othet 
people characterized the Greeks. 

In the course of the lecture, Mr. Elmes warmly eulogized 
the beauteous, grand, and majestic simplicity, which cha* 
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racterized the temples of the Greeks, and above all that of 
Minerva, Parthenon at Athens, of which latter, a large 
and beautiful model was exhibited, and attracted great 
applause. Besides the temples, the Choragic monuments . 
and other structures of the Greeks were also elucidated. 

A portion of the fourth lecture was devoted to the more 
particular explanation of the three Greek orders, with 
all their various contours and mouldings. From the 
orders of columns, the lecturer proceeded to enumerate 
the orders of sacred buildings, which were divided into 
seven, viz. the antis, the prostyle, the amphi-prostyle, 
the peripteral, the dipteral, the pseudo-dipteral, and the 
hypaethral. The five diflPerent modes of arranging the 
distances of columns were next enumerated, and consisted 
first of the pycnostyle, or coliimns closely ranged; the 
next in width, the systyle, then the eustyle, the diastyle, 
and those placed at the widest distances apart were 
terined araeostyle. As on the former evening the review of 
the Grecian structures had been principally confined to 
thos^ of Athens, the lecturer now called the attention of his 
audience to the grand specimens which had been erected 
by the Greeks in their colonies also. Among the principal of 
those yet remaining, are the three Doric temples atPaestum 
in Magna Graecia, examples which possess the characteristic 
energy of the early Greek style in an eminent degree. 

From the review, of the architecture of the Greeks, 
the lecturer proceeded to that of the Etruscans, whose 
method of building was distinguished for its substantial 
firmness and simplicity : to this people were the early 
Komans indebted for their structures, and Etrusciein 
architects were employed by the Romans upon all their 
great works, till, upon the extension of their empire, the 
introduction of the beauties of Grecian architecture sup- 
planted the simplicity of the Etruscan style. 

{To be continued in our next) 
VOL. V. NO. 16. 
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Art. XIX. Anbcdot«9 ^• 

A oorr^spondent^ who says he adimres the jeu d'esprit 
in our last Number, page 626, has sent the following 
laughable additions, 

A punning collector of works of Uving artists, and who 
will have some connexion between the name of his artist 
imd his subject, proposes to open his collection to the 
inspection of the connoisseurs and amateurs. Among 
1;be principal works which decorate his chief room are 
the following:-^ 

A Study of a Foot, by Ah ! toe, (Artaud). 

The Dandies' Tailor, by Bean-repair, (Beaurepair*.) 

The Garden of Eden, by Best^land. 

The Trial of Shylock, by Bond. 

The Totness Mail overturned, by Broke-ye-doum, 
(Brockedon.) 

Rural Conversation, by Chat-^ld. 

Ai^rehension, by Comtabk. 

Study of a Mince Pie, by Christmas*. 

Robin Hood, by Archer*. 

A Favourite Pig, by Bacon. 

Firont of a PubUc Building, by Backhouse. 

A Hay Field, by Clover. 

Roasted Game, by Cock'bum. 

Belshazzar's Feast, by DameL 
. The Peacock Plundered, by Daw, (Dawe*.) 

The Beau-ideal, by Fudge*. 

The Distressed Artist, by Few^elLI, (Fuseli.) 

Corruption Triumphant, by GainsJ>orough. 

Fuseli in a Passion, by Grim-alUdfiy, (Grimaldi.) 

Park Scenery, by Elm$, (Elmes.) 

Death of Harold, by Hastings. 

* See List of Artists nt the end of the last Number. 
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Spanish Gnmdee^ by Hey 1 Don? (Htiydon.) 

The Lamplighter, by Has /d, (Hariitt.) 

The Cross Husband, by ffote heVy (Haytet.) 

Hie Ship4aunch, by Ofhmdy (Hoffland.) 
• Shoeing a Horse, by JPfarrier*. 

The Asthmatic Patient, by A cougk man, (A. KaufibMUi.) 

Pprteait of myself, by Mey (Mee.) 

Harvest Home, by Merry jfield, (Metrifi^ld.) 

Portrait of Randall, by Mill a chap, (Millichap.) 

Bust of Oliver Cromwell, by Noll I ken, (Nolleken.) 

The Shoemaker in a Pickle, by Owing, (Owen.) 

Prometheus chained, by Peck*. 

The Morning Chronicle lampooned, by Perry gall, 
(Perigal.) 

Breaking Cover, by Hunt** 

Eve tempted, by Pick it, (Pickett*.) 

Going down StairS) by Stepping off, (Stephsmoff.) 

The Musician outwitted, by Sharp*, 

Jupiter and Leda, by Swan felt her, (Schwanfelder.) 

The Gipsey Party, by Strolling, (Stroehling.) 

Banditti, by Scowler, (Scoular.) 

Tantalus, bjr Thirst on, (Thurston.) 

Harry the Eighth, by Tudor. 

P^ase Blossom, by Beans^ (Behnes^) 

The Shipwreck, by Tempesta. 

A ^hoh length of West, by West all, (WestaU.) 

The Locksmith, by Will key, (WUkie*) 

Statue of a Dandy Supreme, by Waste my coat, (West^ 
macott.) 

The Tide out, by Water low, (Waterloo.) 

Sun Set, by West. 

The Dandy Lover, by Smirk, (Smirke.) 

Desi^ for a Ball Room, by Dance* 

Dead Game, by Partridge. 

* 36e Catalogue s$ befbr^. 



J 96 Opening of the New Argyle Rooms. 

When Haydon's first picture^ the . Repose in Egypt, 
was sent to the Academy for exhibition, Fuzeli, the 
keeper, desired NortI|cot6, wbo was a townsman of Hay-* 
don's, and one of the hangmei\ for the year, to do justice 
to his young townsman's first picture, and hang it well* 
Some short time after, returning and seeing it hung above 
the whole lengths, and totally out^ of sight, he exclaimed^ 

** Why, by , you are sending him to heaven before his 

time,'* and had it instantly taken down. 



Art, XX. Opening of the New Aegyle Rooms. 

This rendezvous of fashion was not many years sincQ 

the residence of Joliff, Esq. which was purchased 

by Co€i. Greville, and converted by him into a place of 
entertainment, frequented only by the upper classes of 
society, under the name of Argyle Assemblies, Pic-nics 
&c. The Philharmonic Society then Qommenced a series 
of Concerts here; the great attraotipi^ of which, and the 
pressing demands for admission, rendered the very 
limited dimensions of the rooms a source of constant 
embarrassment and inconvenience. The premises having 
been, in 1818, purchased by the Commissioners under 
the New Street Act, for the purpose of completing the im- 
provements in this quarter, were let by them to the 
members of the Royal Harmonic Institution, who have 
taken down the whole, and rebuilt them under the patron- 
age of his present Majesty, in a manner that, for magnifi- 
cence and accommodation, cannot be matched in this or 
any other city in Europe. The designs, plans &c. were 
given by the royal architect, John Nash, Esq, under 
whose personal direction the extensive pile has been 
erected, and whose liberality, in rendering his ^rvices 
gratuitously to an Institution, viewing it as one of a public 
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Kiature, and tending to the advancemeilt of art, deserves to 
be honourably recorded. 

The opening took place on Monday night, by a Grand 
Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, which was sup^ 
ported by an extraordinary combination of musical talent; 
Mrs. SaLMok, Miss St^^phe^s, Misd Oorri, Messrs. 
Braham, HAwfis, the Knyvetts, NiELi), Sale^ 
Vaughan, and Welsh, together with Messrs. J. and 
F. Cramer, Dragonetti, Greatorex, Lindley^ 
Spagnoletti, &c. &c. Mr. F. CrameA led the band, 
and Mr. Greato&ex conducted; Cramer performed 
oh the piano^forte the principal part of a ooncertante in 
his perfectly unique style, and Spagnoletti enriched the 
concert by the exertion of his talents on the septetto of 
Beethoven. The efforts of Mrs* Salmon iti a scena 
of Rossini; of Miss Stephens, in a duet su Vtiria, with 
the former; of Miss Corri ; of BrahaM, in a new grand 
scena of Mayer of Venice; and of Vaughan, in the can^ 
tata, Alexisy were crowned by the applause of nearly one 
thousand persons, collected on this occasion. The band 
consisted of nearly all the principal performers in London^ 
whose powers were manifest in Mozart's Overture to 
Zauberflote, Haydn's Tenth Symphony &c. The per^ 
formance, very properly, opened with " God save the 
King,'* by a full vocal choir of principal singers* 

These very splendid rooms consist of a duite of four ; a 
ball room, between fifty and sixty feet long, hung with 
French crimson flock paper, figured with gold, and lighted 
by three rich chandeliers ; a drawing-room and anti-room, 
hung with French green flock paper, with flowers of 
gold ; each of the latter has a superb chandeliet in the 
centre, and is richly carpetted and furnished; and the 
grand concert room is a parallelogram, elongated at 
one end by the otchesti'a^ and at the other end by 
four tiers of boxes. The side walls of this saloon are 
decorated by fluted pilasters of the Corinthian orderj 
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Md tbe apertures to the orchostra «iid hoxm avetennmatj^d 
by four majestic columns of the same, d^scriptiaa* Th« 
ipomice is Qmjune»ted by modiUi^^i/s^y tba ceiUog arched, 
fcuwi^tg the segment of a circle,^ s^d evxioh^d Tvith octaogu^ 
lac Mosaic paund&i aud with large embcM^sed fiawera in 
eaph pauneL The. hitherto received opinioa, that archod 
ceiUug|s produce echo, and are. therefore unfitted for soundi 
ia partly coatradicted ia the preseut instance, for not th9 
slightest resonance was heard, and the^. articulation wav 
peidfect.; but thia, probably, ia attributable to the aur&£tt 
b^^ broken by the ornamenta tiiat are introduced. Tha 
w^}xXf, howevetr, in the opinion of all the judges present 
wap pronowced be^t calculated for mu»c of any yet bui)t« 
The occheatra ia, we understand, only fitted up in a t^onpon 
i^ry manner^ and the boxes are not quite finished^ The 
Qi^tre hojs.^ which was hung with black, is approtMriatod te^ 
theKi^o. The rooms are warmed and ventih^ed in n 
nov^l and very efficient manner, by the Perby process^, so 
named from having been invented and first uaed by a great 
maim&Gtarer in that towni By thia n^ethod acnrr-entol 
continuaUy fireah air, heated, or cooled to- any modefata 
temperatm^, is introduced by a very simple and pecidiairl]^ 
safe apparatus. Amongst many advantages attending tlna 
mode of warming, the chief is, that the hall, avenuea and 
staircases, are of the same temperature aa the room^^^ anck 
that none of the fetal evils, which so frequently occur from 
being exposed to blasts of cold air, ^^hile waiting for 
riages, can ensue^. 



AitT. XXI« Announcemblnt of WoKka in BAign;. 

&EL1&CT I:(lT£l4UG£])fCn Ri^LATIVB Xa ttt£ FlN& 

Arts. Sic. 

Suvi^n^L vababk additionsc have beeft inade to tbe Fkzr 
wiltiam. MMseum^ Cambridge, ia the. ooufse of thd pn^* 
sent y^ary among which are — 
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A beautiful model, on a grand scale, of one of tJie tombs 
dispoYered, «ome time since, at Nola, in Campania, pre- 
sented by Mr. Carraghan- 

Several valuable prints, presented by Dr. Clarke, and Mr; 
Filewoodi 

A large and valuable collection of sketches Sec. by the 
late Mr; Romney, presented by his son^ 

A di^^wing of an equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, by 
the late Lord Fitzwilliam, when a youth^ presented l^ 
Mr« Cookson: 

An exquisite drawing of flowers, presented by Mr: Meen. 

Several valuable books, presented by Dr. Wallis, and 
Mr. Millett; and a splendid edition of Ossian's 
poems, in Gaelic, presented by the Highland Society 
of London. 

The liberal and indeed nmnificent present of Mr. Romney, 
of the studies of his father^ we noticed with much 
pleasure, and hope it will attract the attention of our 
distinguished aitists, and induce many of them to follow 
hk example. 

A model is executing by an eminent seulptor^ after Which 
the statue of his Majesty, to be erected on the Steyne 
at Brighton, will be cut. 

Mr. Sharp, our great engraver in the line, whose works 
possess a great deal more vigour than the best of Ra£- 
faetle Morghen's, has just finished a print, the subject of 
which, is Charles L taking leave of his Queen and 

. Children. The Queen is most exquisitely engraved. At 
a sale, which occurred a few days since, his fine portraits 
of Sir Joseph Banks and Sir Wm. Curtis, which hung 
near several of Morghen's, actually made them look bald 
and chalky. 

Mr» Charles Heath's print from the late President 
West's picture of Christ healing the sick in the Temple, 
is nearly finished, and may be expected this spring. 
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The third part of Dodwell's views in Greece had just 
appeared^ containing a view of the Parthenon from the 
Propylea, the entrance to Atliens and other interesting 
views. • 

Mr. H. MosBs's fourth number of engravings from antique 
vases, in the possession of Sir Henry Englefield, bart. 
has also been recently published with a portrait of Sir 
Henry, 

The new church of St. Pancras, now building under the 
superintendence of Mr. Inwood, is advancing^ with con- 
siderable rapidity; the walls are nearly up ; and the fine 
Ionic columns, copied from those in the British Mtiseum 
from the temple of Erectheus, at Athens, are in prepa- 
ration for the porticoes. 

The Baltimore Chronicle of Dec. 7, 1819, says, "The So- 
ciety of Artists of New York have presented Sir Thomas 
Lawrence 2,000 dollars for a portrait of our distinguished 
countryman, Benjamin West." When received it will be 
placed in the A<5ademy of Arts of that city. 

Mr. Landseer has complained that we mentioned his 
sons too often. We differ with Mr. Landseer. We have 
not mentioned them oftener than they deserved, and 
we shall continue to notice them as long as w6 think 
they merit it. 

Great improvements are making at Oxford over Magdalen 
Bridge, by taking down the old decayed structure of 
Magdalen Hall, which is immediately to be rebuilt on a 
more appropriate site, nearly adjoining the pleasure 
grounds of Magdalen College. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence has painted the Pope for his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; and his Holiness, in 
return, has requested a copy, by the painter's own hand, 
of the portrait of the Prince painted by Sir Thomas a 
few years since. The painters at Rome, it is said, 
have given this artist the name of the English Titian, 
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The ensuing exhibition at the Royal Academy promises 
more than its usual redundancy of portraits. Who is to 
compensate for the make-weight historical pictutes of 
their late President, we are unacquainted. 

Dictionary op Architects &c.— The proprietors of 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, en- 
couraged by the success of their work, are making 
arrangements for the speedy publication of a dictionary 
of ^architects and sculptors, as a companion. It is a 

* work much wanted, and, if executed with ability, must 
unquestionably succeed, as we have nothing of the kind 
in the English language. 

WiLKiNs' picture of the Battle of Hastings. This large 
picture, painted by commission for Sir Godfrey Webster, 

' bart., has been removed from the great room. Spring 
Gardens, to its permanent situation at Battle Abbey, ' 
near Hastings, the seat of Sir Godfrey ; who has added 
his name to the number of patrons of living British 
artists, who distinguish themselves by giving commis- 
sions on liberal and extensive scales. 

PAINTINGS BY HOGARTH* 

A RECENT discovery of some curious and valuable pictures 
by this master has recently been made on some wain- 
scot, in a house in the city. A correspondent who has 
seen them speaks as follows of their subjects and 
merits: — 

This distinguished and inimitable painter has bequeathed 
to the lovers of the arts a legacy of no ordinary value, 
' consisting of some works from his pencil, which were 
neither painted nor intended for sale, — executed when 
his mental powers were at their zenith,— and during the 
hours of leisure in domestic retirement. 

They have hitherto lain dormant, the knowledge of their 
existence having been almost confined to the breast of 
their possessor. But the characteristic distinctions with 
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which the figures are delmeated-^the variety of the 
human feature and facial outline-*- the peculiarity and 
diversity of the coatume-^ahd the number and animation 
of the groups-*— display the hand of the ma&ter in 
language more intelligible than the descriptive powers of 
the most elegant diction can convey. 

In a picture composed of five compartments, each about 5 
feet by 2, this eminent artist exhibits to us a portrait of 
Fortune blindfold, surrounded by a luminous atmosphere, 
standing on a globe elevated considerably above the sur- 
face of the earth, with extended arms, hdding in each 
hand a capacious bag inverted, from the apertures of 
which her £stvours and evils are descending indiscrimi^ 
nately on the inhabitants of this sublunary world: those 
on her right side producing apparent happinesi^ and 
pleasure-^ those on her left, misery, vice^ and all its 
concomitant evils. 

Eeneath the figure of the goddess, this allegorical inventive 
genius represents the stream of life, over which a bridge 
is erected; and a short distance above it a fall of water 
is perceived, probably emblematical of the rapidity 
which characterizes some few of the fleeting hours of 
human existence. On the centre arch of this bridge the 
artist himself is standing, — with hi^ palette in one hand, 
and the other extended towards a person holding a bag 
of money, (on whom a poition of the shower of good 
fortune appeai*s to have fallen,) whose portrait strongly 
resembles that of Richardson the novelist. 

The gifts of the Bona Dea seem however to be sparin^y 
bestowed on the painter: he stands between her good 
and evil showers; and his hat appears as if worn by 
time, and falling into the stream below. He has the 
money in view, but he only contemplates it at a short 
distance; — he does not receive it, and coiiseq^uently 
cannot enjoy it; — while a female on the left (probably 
some intimate friend or relation) iseems to express an 
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asLxioua hope tibat he will be able to acquire iU pos- 
session. 
On the right of the stream, above the bridg:e, and ad- 
vancing towards the place where the benignant showers 
of Fortune fall^ Alexander Po?£ appears^ drawn in a 
car by a swan with seven necks, — * emblematical of what 
were then called the seven liberal arts and sciences* The 
poet is foUowed by a host of critics, and persona who 
have been affected by the force of hia satire; many of 
whom have received some share of the evil gifts of For- 
tune, and are armed with sticks and ^eaxs^ typical of 
the shafts of calumny, with which they attempt to assail 
the bard: but he looks back on them with the most 
placid indifference, apparently impressed with a feeling^ 
similar to that which he describes in the following extract 
from his imitation of the first satire of Horace : — 

'^ To virtue only and her friends, a friend, 
** The world beside may censure or commend : 
^ Know, all the distant din that world can keep, 
'' RoHv o'er my grotto, and but sooths my sleep/* 

AxBongiB^ the peFsonagea who are attempting to attack 
thepoet,may be distinguisfaed Dennis, GiLDON, Theo- 
bald, WELSTED,CuRL,and Mist, the authors and pnb- 
Itdiers of vile sarcasinft against him ; ^^ Bladen, a black 
man, and notorioos gamesteir; Hen let, the Orator;^ 
Knight, the Cashier of the Soiitb Sea Company, who 
fled to Paris with a large sum belonging to his em- 
ployers; and CiBBER, the Laureate:-— the whole of 
whom are celebrated in the Dimciad ; which was pub- 
fished about the tim& when these beautiful paintings 
were executed. 

In the distance behind the gnmp ed)ove mentioned, appear 
»MDe elegant buildings,.-^ rising, tindulatory ground, — 
aadl rural scenery ; — enaUematicai of the terrestrial en- 
jeymeDits. geneially rssulting fmm a tirtaoas course of 
life. 
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The two compartments on the tight of that whe^on 1?6T'* 
tone and the precedii^ objects are depicted, Contain a 
representation of the beneficial gifts which llie goddess 
bestows on man, fidling like a shower thi'Ough the air 
on the inhabitants of the earth below, many of whom 
appear to obtain them without the least exertion, — like 
those persons, who, according to the ^dage, are " born 
with stiver spoons in their months.** Hog abth, however, 
conveys this idea in a much more elegant and poetical 
manner. The emblems which are introdu<5ed by him to 
perform this office are crowns, mitres, coronets, bags 
of money, crosiers, cardinals' hats, books, musical in- 
struments, and gold coin. 

The group below, on whom those favours are bestowed, 
consist of characters from ' almost eveiy station in 
Ufe. 

In the front, sOme conspicuous person, apparently a Cler^ 
gymah, has just caught a bag of money,, which is 
viewed attentively by a lady on his left,-— while another 
gentleman behind is addressing her ;-^ but she. seems tO 

. say to him, " NO, I like the money, if not its reverend 
owner, better than I like you." 

On the other side of this newly-become Croesus, stands a 
female votary of pleasure, very much resembling the 
celebrated Nancy Dawson, who seems to display a 
strong inclination for a part of the treasure, and exhibits 
her blandishments most unsparingly, to accomplish her 
wishes: and by. her side stands a little girl, holding out 
her hand as if she had a sort of natural claim to a portion 
of the contents of the bag which Fortune has so recently 
bestowed. Near this lady a person in the character of 

. Harlequin is observed, who may probably be intended to 
represent Rich, the manager of Covent Garden theatre 
at that time, and who, no doubt, enjoyed what was 
commonly called the good things of this life« 
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The group behmd these persons consist of musical and 
theatrical performers, admirals, bishops, doctors, lawyers 
and mercantile persons, who are basking in the sun- 
shi4e of prosperity, and seem satiate d with sensual 
enjoyment* 

In the next compartment, the natives of different pa^ 
of the earth, characterized by their respective costumes, 
are advancing from beneath $L^ archway, towards the 
place where they observe the bpunties of Fortune sp 
copiously showering down on their neighbours. Some 
are extending their arms to catch them as they fall ;— ^ 
others are viewing the scene with wonder depicted 
on their countenances. Royalty is represented in the 
person of King David ; Religion by the pope, cardinals, 
^nd bishops ; and Philosophy by that of Diogenes, 
who seems to ipquire wherein the utility of riches 
consists ; and says, '* Grant me but food for the mind,--* 
that is all I require." 

On an edifice above the archway. Bacchanalians are re-r 
presented huzzaing with their bottles and glasses in 
their hands, and appear ^^ flushed with the juice of 
the grape." — " This,'* — they seem to say, — " this is 
the only source of our pleasure^ — this is the balm of 
life, — this is a solace for every care; — we are above 
you all, — we are the only happy mortals, — we are 
independent both of the smiles and frowns of yon fickle 
goddess who is so much the object of man's adoration." 

On the front ground lie scattered a crown and sceptre, 
money bags, gold coin, coronets, oil flasks, rolls. of 
parclmient and deeds; typical of the superabundant 
gifts which Fortune bestows on many of her favourites, 
however little worthy of her attention, or entitled by 
their actions to the applause of society in general. 

Instead of adopting the Grecian mythological fable of 
Pandora's Box to account for the introduction of the 
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eirih which afflict mankind, -^tiiis ingeniouB a&d Im- 
mortal artist assigns that unpleasant duty, with a much 
greater degree of plausibility, to the goddess Fortuna ; 
who, being generaHy represented blind, may charitably 
be^ excused for bestowing her favours without dis- 
crimination on the unworthy as well as on the worthy. 

' But he goes iarther than this:-^he makes this im- 
agihatire (tiyinity even shower down, not e&ly the 
ordinary calamities of Ufe, -^such as disease, poverty, 
tmd punishments; -—he represents her also discharging 
from her wallet of ills many things which are not 
generally considered such in the eyes of the world. 
Children, for instance, he depicts among that class. 
But his feelings in this respect may be accounted 
for, if we reflect that he was an unmarried man when 
his talents were exercised on the subjects under con- 
sideration. 
, With such impressions, however, he has delineated infants 
in swaddling-clothes amongst the evils incidental to 
life and bestowed by Fortune; — and the diseases to 
which mortals are liable he has personified in the form of 
little imps, or non-descript reptiles. — ^Gibbets, axes, 
halters, and scourges for criminals, commcmly called 
cat-o'-nine-tails, allegorically represent some of the 
sufferings which accompany vice, however prosperous ; 
and rods of correction exhibit the sorrows of child- 
hood. Crutches and spectacles denote the miseries 

' attendant on age; — dice and cards display the in- 
centives to gaming; — and swords and drums show 
us the exciting causes of war i-^ while violins and 
olher musical instruments are emMemaiical of the 
allurements to evil which often originate with the 
fascinating science of harmony. 

On the surface of the earth, immediately beneath where 
this allegorical shower is descending, an immense group 
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' of persons are assembled from every class of society^ 
looking with the greatest an:pety towards^ and en- 
deavoaring to secure, some of the articles as they 
descend; — like children under a ripe cherry-tree, 
scrambling to obtain possession of some portion of a 
sweet shower shaken from ils pendant branches. 

Several females appear extremely anxious to catch isome 
of the infants ; — particularly two of the former, 
who are disputing the possession of a child which one of 
them has nearly caught in her arms. The attention 
of another woman is diverted from this subject by 
the vociferation of a female preacher, probably one 
of the sect of reUgious lunatics who obtained the 
appellation of Jumpers, and who rose into notice about 
the period which our artist is representing. 

Soldiers appear in the pursuit of glory, with drawn swords, 
rushing into the jaws of Hell, which is represented 
as the mouth of an animal vomiting flames. The shades 
of mortals are discovered in them, and Satan him- 
self appears ready to receive those who approach, for 
the purpose of conducting them to final perdition. 
The black gentleman has laid hold of a young military 

' man just arrived at the entrance, who, disliking the 
appearance of the place, seems to express a wish to 
return to the world, — pointing back to it with his 
sword, as if he had kft a family behind him which 
claimed his protection ; while a little girl is endeavouring 
to pull him back by the skirt of his coat, to prevent 
his leaving her. The arch demon does not, however, 
se^n disposed to relinquish possession of his object. — 
In the foreground some of the infernal fiends are 
advancing cautiously, as if they wished to seize the 
Artist himself; but they are opposed by a dog — pro- 
bably his favourite animal Trump — who prevents 
< them fi^m approaching near enough to accomplish 
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their object. A diminutiye imp is also represented 
beating a drum, apparently for the purpose of over- 
powering the cries of those who have become the 
victims of Satanic influence. 

Contiguous to the jaws above mentioned appears a hoa9e, 
with a remarkable man's head fixed against it ; probably 
the residence of some person notorious for vicious^ 
habits, — and therefore represented near the abode of 
the demons.— The back part of it seems to be on fire, 
as if the enormities of the crimes committed in it had 
occasioned the spontaneous conflagration ;-*-and doves, 
the emblems of innocence, are observed flying from a 
cage attached to so contaminated a place. 

Among the immense crowd of persons who are look- 
ing out for the pernicious gifts bestowed by Fortune, 
several gallows are erected, and criminals suspended 
therefrom. — This may be considered as emblematical 
of the speedy punishment which sometimes follows 
even the most successful villanous practices. — And 
in the distance a village in flames appears, representing 
in the most vivid colours one of the greatest calamities 
which await man, living under the dispensation of 
benefits thus indiscriminately conferred by the blind 
goddess on her almost innumerable votaries. 

By this folly-shooting genius, — this laugh^pi»voking 
artist,-— we have also been favoured with another result 
of his labom*s, — equally unknown to the world, as that 
which has been already under our contemplation. — 
It consists of a most animated and humorous allego- 
rical representation of a Bacchanahan procession, con- 

, tained in a picture about four feet broad, by five in 
height. — The characters in it are strongly marked with 
all the vigorous conception • and poetical imagination 
of the great master. The portraits are numerous, and 
diversified; and, in all probability, delineated chiefly 
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nrom nature,, whea he caught .their originals withki 
his meatal grasp.— f^ CQrre$p<mdent,) 

Mr. M. Sharp has {yadiited a <»thinet picture cf ^eat 
humour, representing a girl washing Imr refracstory 
brother's fac6 at a pump. We think it one of &harp's 
best pictures: it is sent, we beheTe, to Somefset 
House. 

Mr. Linton, whose poetical composition in landscape 
and architecture, from Anacreon, charmed all the 
admirers of classic elegance, has painted a view of 
Edinburgh, for the Spring Gardens exhibition, and aoM6 
views in England and Wales, for that at the Academy. 
He is a young landscape painter, of a refined poetic 
feeling that deserves encouragement. ' 

Mr. Behnes has just finished a bust 6f the late Mr, 
West, which those who have seen it, and upon whoae 
judgment we can rely, speak of as a very fine 
portrait. 

Mr. Rossi has finished, in marble, his group of Caledon 
and Amelia, of which a correspondent upon whom we 
can depend speaks in^ high praise. He is also pro* 
c^eding with his colossal equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Egham New Church. — This elegant structure is now 
finished, and was opened for divine service, after the 
ceremony of consecration, within these few weeks. It 
is a large, commodious and elegant building, of a chaste 
style of Greek axchitecture, built of brick and Portland 
stone. Great credit is due to the liberality of the 
parish in erecting such a substantial and well-built 
edifice, which is really one of the handsomest country 
churches in England, and is worthy of the neighbour- 
hood. It has been built in somewhat less than three 
years, from the designs and under the inspection of jWr* 
Henry Rhodes, the architect. 
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« 

Messrs. Rodwell Mid Martin are preparing for 
publication a manual of lithography, explaining the 
whole art ; a journal of a tour through part of the 
snowy range of the Himala mountains, and twenty 
views in tiie same territory, uniform with Daniera 
Oriental Scenery, 8cc. from drawings by J. B. Frazer, 
Esq. and have continued Captain Batty^s Paris, Miss 
Batty's Italian Scenery, Major Cockbum's Swiss 
Scenery, and other illustrated works, in the same style 
of excellence as they were commenced. 

Hie city of Waterford have just commenced a house of 
correction upon the principles of classification and 
employment, under the direction and from the designs 
of the editor of this work, upon nearly the same plan 
as the one he is now building at Bedford. 

Signer Comolli, late professor of sculpture at Milan, is 
iexecuting, at the quames of Carara, a set of marble 
baths for Leeds, after the designs of Mr. Elmes. 

Lectures at the Academy.— The death of the late 
President West put a stop to Mr. Soane's lectures on 
architecture before their completion, as well as to those 
of Mr. Flaxman o^ sculpture, which were just upon 
the eve of commencement. The schools and libraries 
were closed, and other marks of outward respect shewn 
to his memory. 

Signer J. B. Comolli, the distinguished Milanese sculp- 
tor, is, we understand, anived in London, for the 
purpose of superintending the erection of the magni- 
ficent altar-piece and other embellishments of the 
new Catholic Chapel in Moorfields. From the celebrity 
which Comolli has acquired in his own country, it 
is expected that the sculptural decorations of this 
chapel, which are under his directions, will present 
jfomething of a superior order in point of tast^ and 
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workmanship, We observe, ih the Italian papers/ that 
the beautiful place' Contarena, at Udina, has been 
embellished by him with a colossal statue of Peace, 
which was uncovered to pubUc view in December last, 
amidst the applauses of the whole city. Our hopes are 
excited, that we shall have to notice some of his pro- 
ductions in this country, both in poetical subjects and- 
portrait, as several persons distinguished for their rank 
and talents, as well as for their taste in the arts, have beeii 
desirous of having their busts executed by him. Those 
we have seen formerly are in a bold and masterly style, 
and remarkably faithful in their likenesses. 

Mr. BuBB, who executed the sculptures of the new Custom 
House, is commissioned to execute the alto rilievo for 
the Haymarket front of the King's Theatre. 

Canova's group of the Graces is arrived at Wobum, 
and is placed, with other admirable works of modem 
art, in a circular temple in the magnificent park of 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

Mr. Bewick has sent his picture of Una, painted by 
commission for Sir John Leicester, to the Spring Grar-r 
dens exhibition, by the permission and wish of Sir 
John, he having expressed his belief that his gallery 
would not be open this season. This picture is, per-». 
haps, the most exquisite first picture that ever was 
painted. Some parts of the foreground and the foot 
of Una are truly extraordinary for so young a hand^ - 
being the first time he ever handled the brush. We 
are convinced the public approbation will sanction our 
assertion. 

Mr. Nash's Views of Paris have been published since 
our last, with descriptipns by Mr. Scott, the author of 
^* Paris Revisited " &c, 
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Messrs. Chatfield, Robertson and Lance^ Hatdon's 
pupils, have been dissecting and studying hard, and 
have made some fine drawings. 

Jackson will have a fine head of Canoya in the exhi- 
bition. 

{Sculpture. — A statue, habited in full robes, of the late 
Right Rev. and venerable Bishop Skinner, Prin^ate 
pf the Scots' Episcopal Church, is just finished by the 
Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy, and 
about to be sent to its place of destinatioui the spacious 
new Gothic chapel, (dedicated to St. Andrew,) in Aber- 
deen. The figure, judiciously chosen, has a bible put 
into the hands, and is in the act of delivering a text 
from the Proverbs of Solomon, " Buy wisdom, and sell 
it no^.'* 

Edinburgh, Jan. 3. — ^Waterloo TRopHiEs.—We are 
glad to find that some trophies of the battle of Waterloo 
are collecting, to be placed in the national monument 
when erected. Sir John Sinclair having visited the 
place where the battle was fought soon after it took 
place, procured some of them, which he has presented 
to the Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh^ to be pre- 
served by them until the monument is erected. He de- 
livered on that occasion a speech, which was listened to 
with interest. The trophies, consisting of several cui- 
rasses, found on the field of Waterloo after the battle, 
and some of which Sir John Sinclair was fortunate 
/enough to procure himself upon the spot, were then 
d^vered to the Lord Provost and Magistrates, to be 
preserved in their custody until the national monument 
is completed. 

None of the portraits painted by Lawrence at the courts 
of Europe, for the King, are to be exhibited at the 
|loyal Academy, which will be a great disappointment. 
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^* A rery lively writer, in Baldwin's London Magaiine^ 
gays, ' It is bad taste and bad judgment to assert that 
Edwin Landseer is equal to Snyders */ with deference to 
him, it is neither bad taste nor bad judgment, but very 
sound taste, and very soUd judgment ; for Edwin in the 
head of the dogwhichis licking the poor traveller, is supe- 
rior to Snyders in expression and equal to him in painting : 
Snyders never painted any thing finer in all his life, nor 
any other animal painter that ever Uved. He then pro- 
ceeds to say, that * when he (Edwin) ts, there will be an end 
to all progression of improvement/ Really this shews 
neither solid taste nor any judgment :—- so, he takes 
Snyders as perfection, and considers he can never be sur- 
passed ! thus limiting a man's capacity to the previous 
efforts of one individual with the endless beauties of 
Nature before him, which are a constant stimulus and 
constantly unrivalled." — (From a Correspondent.) 

Ch ANTREY is executiug busts of Sir Walter Scott and the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Hay don's next large picture will be the Raising of Laza- 
rus, 19 feet by 14 ; he has begun the sketch. He will 
paint previously another picture, for Mr. Phillips, of 
Christ's Agony in the Garden, about 10 feet by 6* 

We have heard from one, upon whose judgment we can 
rely, that Canova, in his last statue of Endymion, is 
amazingly improved in style and taste. We may rea^ 
sonably date this improvement from his visit to the 
Elgin marbles* 

WiLKiE is about to begin his picture for the Duke of 
Wellington. The subject is. Old Chelsea Pensioners 
listening to an Hussar reading a gazette of one of the 

. Duke's battles. He has finished his picture for the 
King of Bavaria ; which, we think, will, make a noise in 
the exhibition. 
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CALCOTt is to paint a picture for Mr. Phillips, who is 
now become one of the most liberal patrons of British 
art* 

His GltAcE THE Duke of Bedford has nearly com- 
pleted the arrangement of his splendid collection of 
sculptures at Wobum Abbey : among recent additions 
are two fine basso rilievos by Thorwaldson; one repre- 
senting Priam begging the dead body of his son Hector 
fVom Achilles; and the other, its companion, is also 
taken from the Iliad ; the celebrated group of the 
Graces, by Canova, and some choice specimens by Flax- 
man, Chantrey, Nollekens, Westmacott, and other 
English artists. An account of them shall appear in 
a subsequent number. 

Among the recent improvements in the mechanism of the 
arts, Messrs. Smith and Warner have invented some 
pencils for sketching in oil, similar to those formerly 
described for sketching in water colours, and of equal 
utility. 

Several new discoveries have lately been made at Pompeii, 
and great hopes are entertained that several more 
ancient reliques will shortly be brought to light. Among 
other things, a very fine statue of a priestess has lately 
been dug out of the ruins. 

Illustrations of the novels and tales by the author ,of 
Wavei:ley are preparing for immediate publication ; to 
be engraved by Mr. Charles Heath, from original draw- 
ings by Mr. Westell, the Royal Academician. 

The present theatre in the Haymarket is to be pulled 
down after the ensuing season, in consequence of the 
arrangements made for improving that part of the 
metropolis. The jplans of the new theatre, which is to 
be opposite Charles Street, in the Haymarket, are by Mr. 
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Nashy and are in a forward state of preparation. The 
building will be completed for the season of 1821. The 
new theatre will be small, light and convenient, such 
as it ought to be to enable the audience to see and hear 
i^th facility and comfort, and the actor to '^ act well 
his part," without overstraining his voice or caricaturing 
his features. 

Extract from a letter, dated Rome, March 18, 1820.— 
Several distinguished travellers in the Levant are now 
at Rome. In the number are Mr. Forbin, who is again 
on a tour to visit the Barbary States, and Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, two English travellers, who have 
returned from Abyssinia, Upper Egypt and Syria. Mr. 
Banks found, among other valuable remains, a remark- 
able inscription on the ancient town hall of a city in 
Asia, of the time of the latter Roman emperors. This 
inscription contains a kind of tariff, or maximum, of 
the prices of all the necessaries of life, and other articles 
in the Roman empire, from the prices of com and oil 
to the hire of a horse for one day ; the fee of a barber, 
and the drink money for the inspector of curiosities 
of the place. 

Mr. Gab £, the Prussian architect, who accompanied Baron 
Sack to the Levant^ has arrived at Genoa, on his 
return, and is now under quarantine. 

We understand, that an exhibition of several fine per- . 
traits of various public characters of the Continent, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, will be opened 
for public inspection. 

Mr. C. Landseer has begun his first picture. 

Thompson will have an historical picture in the exhi- 
bition, of Raising the Widow's Son. 
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T/ie. Pmeher Det^ted, engraved by Lupton, a^ter a 
Pictinre by William Kii>Dy ntm in the fossession of 
John Sla-teji, Esq* ^ 

The ori^nal from which this picture Waft engraved, 
excited considerable notice ih 6ne of the late eidiibitions, 
and is a creditable specimen of the style and school of 
Wilfcie. The engraver has performed hife task with fidelity 
and much beauty of tint; it forms an excellent print for 
the morning room of a country gentleman, and will ha^g 
^ell with his guns and shot belt. 

Portrait of Thomas Moore j Esq. engraved by John"^ 
Burnet, yrom a Picfwre iy Martin Archer Shee, 
Esq. R. A. 

One of the finest characteristics of Mr. Burnet's en- 
gravings, is a faithful imitation of the touch, manner 
and style of the picture before him, so as to exhibit the 
master throusch his lines: hence we conceive him to be 
the most picturesque engraver of the day, and relish 
all his prints, particularly those from his able countryman 
Wilkie, as a second sort of originals, rather than as transla- 
tions. He has infused the soul of his art into this fine 
print, and has rendered Mr. Shee's original, in an original 
manner. This painter never had a work from his pencil so 
Well engraved before. 

The Dead Soldier^ engraved by J. Heath, A. R. A., ttfier a 
Picture by J. Wright, of Derby, now in the possession of 
John Leigh Philips, Esq. 

This print, which has been some years known to the 
connoisseurs, is one of Heath's finest works, and is here 
mentioned, because of its republication with the following 
new work, as a companion which it has long required. 
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The Dead Soldier is perhaps Wright's best work, and 
is certaioly one of the best engravings in existence. 

The Drowned Fisherman, engraved by James Heath, 
A. R. A., after a Picture by Richabd Westall, R.A 

To make a companion or pendant to a favourite work, is 
an extremely difficult task, and Mr. Westall has set himself 
the task, or it has been assigned him, to paint a companion 
to Wright's Dead Soldier and Weeping Widow ; this 
he has done in a Dead Sailor, but he has thrown a different 
sort of interest over the scene, by making the Widow 
and Child ignorant whether the face, they are uncover- 
ing be that of their bereaved husband and fkther or not. 
The moment is a dreadful one, and the eager anxiety 
of the woihan is well expressed. The engraving is worthy 
of the reputation of Mr. Heath, and the print is a good 
companion to the former. 

Portrait of Thomas first Lord Clifford, of Chudleigh, 
Lord High Treasurer of England, engraved by Edward 
ScRivEN, Historical Engraver to the King, from a 
Miniature by Sauv EL Coo^Bn* 

Cooper's miniatures stand unrivalled in the art, and he 
was certainly the Vandyke of ivory. Mr. Scriven has • 
produced a head of the celebrated Lord High Treasurer 
Clifford, in a style of art of singular beauty, and fidelity to 
the originals For illustration or framing, it is one of 
the best heads in English engraving. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoe, engraved by Charles Heath, 
from Drawings by Richard Westall, R. A. 

Mr. We stall's book illustrations are too well known 
to need our praise, and Mr. Charles Heath has acquitted 
himself with his accustomed ability : they form a character- 
istic series of illustrations to a fine paper copy of the 
romance. 
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Art. XXIIL Poetry. 
THE BELVIDERE APOLLO. 

(From *fce Oaford PrtMC Poems,) 



Note. — The Apollo is in the act of watching the arrow with which 

he slew the serpent Python. 

Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky ? 

Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry ? 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain. 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain. 

The heav'nly Archer stands — no human birth, 

No perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than godlike grace ; 

All, all divine — no struggling muscle glows. 

Through heaving vein »e mantling life-blood flows^ 

But animate with deity alone. 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 

Bright-kindling with a conqueror's stem delight^ 
His keen eye tracks the arrow's fateful flight ; 
Bums his indignant cheek with vengeful fire. 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 
Firm fix'd his tread, yet Ught, as when on high. 
He walks th' impalpable and pathless sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confin'd 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind. 
That lifts in sport his mantle's drooping fold. 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 

Mighty Ephesian ! * with an eagle's flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of light, 

* Agasias of Ephesus. 
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View'd the bright conclave of Heav'n's blest abode, 
And the cold marble leapt to life a God : 
Contagious awe through breathless myriads ran. 
And nations bowM before the work of man. 
For mild he seem'd, as in Elysian bowers. 
Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours ; 
Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep, 
'Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove. 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet on that form, in wild delirious trance. 
With more than rev'rence gaz*d the Maid of France, 
Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood. 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 
To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care. 
Her one fond hope — to perish of despair. 
Oft as the shifting light her sight beguil'd. 
Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marble smil'd : 
Oft breathless list'ning heard, or seemed to hear, • 
A voice of music melt upon her ear. 
Slowly she wan'd, and cold and senseless grown. 
Closed her dim eyes, herself benumb'd to stone. 
Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied. 
Once more she gaz'd, then feebly smil'd, and died. 

Henby Habt Milman, 

Brazen-Nose College. ^ 

Note. — The foregobg fact is related in the work of Mons. Pinei 
fur rinsanit^. 
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Art. XXIV. Salvator Rosa*s Epitaph in the Church of 

St. Mary the Angel ^ at Rome; and that of Claude 

Lorraine, in the Church ofTrinita del Monte. 

D. O. M. 

Salvatorem Rosem Neapolitanum, 

Piotorum sui Temporis 

Nulli secundum, 

Poetanim omnium Temporum, 

Principlbus parem, 

Augustus filius. 

Hie mcerens composuit, 

Sexagenario minor obiit. 

Anno Salutis M.D.C. LXXOII. 

Idibus Martis. 



Claude Lorraine is buried in the church of Trinita del 
Monte : his epitaph is as follows : — 

D. O. M. 
Claudio Gillee Lotharingo, ex loco de Champagna orto, 
Pictore eximio, qui ipsos orientis et occidentis solis radios 
in campestribus mirific^ pingendis effinxit; hie, in urbe 
ubi artem coluit, summam laudem, inter magnates, con- 
secutiiB est^ obiit IX Kal. Decemb. 1682, setatis suae anno 
82. Johannes et Josephus Gillee, Patnii carissimi, monu- 
mentum hoc sibi posterisque suis poni curarunt. 
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1820, with thi Nanus of the Purchasers Spc. up to the lAth of April. 
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Village Concert ... 
le Cap of Tea ... 

ce Bridge, near Betchwortb, Surrey 
ast Scene, Morning •• 

ymaking .... 
indsor, by Moonlight 

w of Eton College '^ 

ew of Greenwich - - - 

ghland Whiskey Still 
pine Mastiffs reanimating a Distressed 
Traveller .... 
ew upon Loch Tay . '• 

ove Scene - - - _ 

w of Abbeville ... 

w of Westminster Hall 

w on Thames, near Richmond 
tachment - - > ' . 

mbat between Balfour and Both well 
ttages near Linton, Kent 
e &c. 
New Hat ... 

e Dull Lecture ... 

Village Carpenter ... 
e Ploughman .... 

Windmilly Evening ... 
sbler in the Alehouse 
iitoi and Sir John FalstafT 
eath Scene, near Ryegate 
lie Cobler at Home ... 
le Game at Putt ... 
Bttage at Wallingford 
be Juvenile Correspondent - 
loucester, on the Severn 
ottage Scene 
ater Mill, in Normandy 
rning .... 

ppies at Play ... 

rntng, with Fishermen 
ttage near Tintern Abbey 
k Cade and Clerk of Chatham * 

ttle, in a Landscape 
er Side, landing Fish 
w on the lliames, near Vaniliall 
rier's Shop ... 

house Door • . . 

m on the Wandel ... 



tn 
Cat. 



Purcha$ert, 



48 

17 R.P* Knight, Esq. 

66 Countess de Grey 

74 Home Gordon, 'Esq. 
12^ Marquis of Stafford 
185 Thomas Hope, Esq. 
133 Robert Halford, Esq. 
155 H. P. Hope, Esq. 
160 Home Gordon, Esq. 
207 Geo. W. Taylor, Esq. 
tS4 Countess de Grey 

177 Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 
*t5wH* R. Hoare, Esq. 
270 James Wadmore, Esq. 
SlStSir W. Gordon, Bart. 

277 Jesse W, Russel, Esq. 
295 Countess de Grey 
262 James Wadmore, Esq. 

5 Lord Granville 
188 F. Pollock, Esq. 
16.1 J* Hammei, Esq. 
24 John Allnutt, Esq* 

178 Earl Brownlow 
250 George Stanley, Esq. 
137 W. Jones, Esq. 

31 W. Chaniberlayne, 

Esq. M.P. 
185 Ditto 
10() Frederick Webb, Esq. 
172 Captain Abraham 
SiO 
159 

294 Ditto 
275 
150 

88 

44 
288 
197 

15 
218 
107 
^3S 
243 
175 

95 
285 
146 

57 

S3 
261 
307 



James Wadmore, Esq. 
Frederick Webb, Esq. 



F. Smith, Esq. 

B. Chapman, Esq. 

Captain Hawkins 

Ditto 

Sir John Simeon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lord Caledon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Wm. Delmar, Esq. 

W. Fector, Esq. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Counters de Grey 

R. C. Ft'a<se> E^q. 

Ditto 

Ditte 



Artists. 



George Jones 

D. Wilkie, R.A, 
W. F» Witherington 
C. J. Scott 
George Hayter 

J. J. Chalon 
W. Ingalton 
W. M. Sharpe 

C. J. Scott 
J. Wilson 

E. Childe 

T. C. Hoffland 
W. Ligalton 
G. Vincent 

D. Wilkie 

Edwin Landsecr 
P. Nasmyth 
J. Starke 
George Jones 
Miss £. MaskaU 
C. Deane 
Williaui Davison 
Ab. Cooper, R.A* 
C. R. Stanley 
J. Pitman 
W, Davison 

G. S. Newton 
William Watstm 
J. Burnett ^ 
Ditto 
W. Kidd 
J. Cawse 
J. Wilson 
W. Kidd 
T. Clater 
John Tennant 
W. S. Watson 
J. La port 
W. Wate 
John Wilson 
J. F. Ellis 
M. T. Ward 
J. Burnett 

F. C. Hoffland 
John Cawse 

R. R. Reinagle 

G. F. Ellis 
C. Deane 

E. Childe 
Ditto 

C. Deane. 



I 

• ! 



} 



y 



ERRATA 

In the paper efthe Ndton Column^ in No» XV» 

Fage 

5l3| for hia name, read her name* • line 11 

514» — indentions, invention. - SO 

5S9y — the oiUer columns, these oolinims. - If 

«- — so graceful or open^ so graceful on apet, 31 

531, — ungracefully, ungratefiHly. - It 

— — rewel, neweK - - 29 

533, — encrease, excuse. • - 7 

535> — relative, relate. - - f 3 

536) — oftAose who d|ed, of Aim who died. 20 

537, — of that tone, of that tome. - 4 

538, — after contcmploted, add it, - 3 
541, — ingenious, ingenuous. - 20 

These errors arose from the author residing too &r off to correct the preta, and 
the yrery arbitrary character of bis writing. 
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